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Women and the 


Lumbermen thruout the country are beginning to realize that 
where home building is concerned women are now an important 
factor. And the progressive ones are making plans to take care of 
this new element which has entered their field of business. 

Heretofore they have dealt with the man of the house. To him 
they have shown the building plans, giving only an occasional 
thought to his helpmate. Well, perhaps enough time was taken 
now and then to point out to her attractive features such as a cool 
porch or a back stairway by means of which she might make a 
hasty exit from the kitchen to dress before receiving an unexpected 
ealler. But even this slight consideration was only as an after- 
thought—for whoever dreamed that women could be interested in 
or would care to look at dull diagrams. 

But now things have taken a different turn. Women are not 
only interested but are studying home planning. And they should 
too, for the planning of homes naturally belongs to them. They 
have been a long time finding this out, to be sure, but let’s com- 
mend them for at last getting busy on their own job. 

And it all came about in this way. 

A few years ago a new study sprang into existence. It’s been 
called by a lot of names—home economics, household art and sci- 
ence, and even cookin’ and sewin’, but all these terms mean the 
same thing—home making. 
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Lumber Business 


[By Bab Bell Trosper] 


The science of home making was introduced into our publie 
school system and thru its channel has reached a large percentage 
of our women. Asa result mothers and daughters have done some 
hard and constructive thinking along the lines of better homes 
and especially more efficient homes. They found, for instance, 
in their study of household management—one phase of the big 
subject—that they must plan their home work on a business basis, 
for the home is in reality a business. 

But even with a well systematized home there was something 
lacking, for the much coveted leisure time did not come as easily 
as was expected. Then someone said: ‘‘We have been groping 
in the dark. How can we work efficiently if the whole foundation 
is wrong? Our homes are at fault. They aren’t planned right. 
To do efficient work we must have efficient workshops. And the 
kitchen, the pivot of the entire working scheme, is mostly at fault.’’ 

At length a few earnest, thinking women began working on effi- 
cient house plans till at present we have certain fairly well estab- 
lished standards which are being improved on all the time, and now 
the problem is to spread this knowledge broadeast. Here’s the 
lumbermen's opportunity. Not only could they render untold 
service to the world in general but at the same time they could help 
the lumber industry immensely. 

Even tho the Government is working to educate the masses along 
this very line, in both urban and 
rural communities, thru the home 
demonstration agents, the work is 
necessarily slow since the agents 
haven’t such facilities for reaching 
the people who are building homes 
as have the lumbermen. 

Right now it is timely to put on 
a nationwide campaign for efficient 
homes, limiting the first efforts to 
an efficient kitehen—(1) wherever 
possible the construction of a new 
and complete kitchen; or (2) a 
wholesale remodeling of old kitch- 
ens, for there is no kitchen so per- 
fect that there is no room for im- 
provement and no kitchen is so 
hopeless that it can not be made 
more convenient by careful plan- 
ning. 

But before beginning this cam- 
paign it is of vital importance that 
lumbermen have at their finger tips, 
in addition to the technical knowl- 
edge already acquired, such facts 
and figures on this new homé effi- 
ciency as they can hand out to the 
women in concrete form when 
building plans are being discussed. 

Location 

Logically the location comes first. 

Here you can’t always ‘‘pick and 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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‘“Sarety First’’ is receiving a material im- 
petus all over the country thru the campaigns di- 
recting specific attention to the subject. On the 
other hand, it is being handicapped by the short- 
age of labor and the necessity of employing men 
who are more or less unskilled, and consequently 
more or less careless to the industrial dangers of 
their occupation. Foremen and superintendents 
should press home upon the man who is endeavoring 
to fill a position and earn wages which are just a 
trifle above his level, the fact that one of the things 
which he will have to do in order to make good is to 
guard himself and his fellow employees against the 
kind of accidents that result from carelessness or 
oversight. 


It Is generally supposed that the carpenter ant 
works only in decaying wood. The report of the 
State Etomologist of Minnesota for 1918 states 
that it is found to attack the solid heartwood of liv- 
ing cedar trees in Minnesota. It is, however, be- 
lieved to be true that living trees are attacked only 
thru some wound or decayed spot. When a colony 
establishes itself in a tree it cuts lateral openings 
to the outside, called ‘‘windows’’ by the woods- 
men, and the topmost window which appears usual- 
ly marks the upper limit of ant damage. If this 
indication is taken advantage of in removing the 
defective lower portion of the trunk the buyer will 
be properly protected. 


AT A RECENT business convention whenever dis- 
cussion upon some special interesting subject 
threatened to consume more time than could well 
be allowed, the chairman appointed someone to 


head a breakfast club for the following morning 
and around this leader there was gathered a group 
who were to eat together on the following morning 
and continue the discussion among themselves. A 
considerable number of such breakfast clubs met 
every morning during the progress of the conven- 
tion. Discussion on special subjects is usually in- 
teresting only to a small proportion of those in 
attendance at such a convention, and these gentle- 
men had a sufficient outlet for the desired discus- 
sion thru these breakfast clubs. This was not a 
lumber convention, but would it not be a good idea 
for some. lumber convention to adopt? 


INASMUCH as railroads use large quantities of 
lumber, lumbermen will be interested in a sugges- 
tion which is intended to open the way to early rail- 
road purchasing—that Congress pass an emer- 
gency act turning the roads back to the owners for 
operation while continuing the Government guar- 
anty or rental and providing for finances, the other 
details of the return of the roads to await the slow 
processes of the legislative mill. Under the pres- 
ent situation the Government will not order because 
its time is short, and the railroads can not, and 
very extensive orders must be placed in the near 
future if adequate transportation facilities are to 
be maintained. 


Coal Strike Settlement Brings 
Christmas Cheer 


The definite announcement of the settlement 
of the coal strike came as a welcome Christmas 
gift to a shivering public. While the calling of 
the strike in the first instance, in view of all the 
circumstances, was a striking manifestation of 
that spirit of self-seeking regardless of the public 
weal that unfortunately seems almost to dom- 
inate organized labor, the settlement was a vic- 
tory for the conservative rather than the radical 
wing of the United Mine Workers. That much of 
satisfaction, at least, may be extracted from the 
situation. 

The immediate advance of 14 percent upon 
which the settlement is based means, according to 
estimates, an increase of about $70,000,000 a year 
in the aggregate wages of the bituminous miners. 
It of course is possible that the commission to 
be appointed by the President may grant a fur- 
ther increase. Over against any financial gain 
to the miners, immediate or prospective, must be 
placed their wage loss because of the forty days’ 
strike. This loss is estimated at $52,000,000. To 
estimate the total loss to industry and the publie 
in general because of the strike is impossible at 
this time, but it certainly will approach a billion 
dollars. The miners’ gain, therefore, has been 
dearly bought. 

So far as the publie is concerned the imme- 
diately outstanding facts are that it will get coal 
as fast as it can be mined and shipped; and that 
there will be no advance in prices, at least for the 
present. Conservation measures necessarily will 
remain in effect for an indefinite period, tho re- 
strictions doubtless will be lifted as rapidly as 
conditions warrant. In this connection tribute 
should be paid to the splendid teamwork and 
spirit of codperation manifested in industry, busi- 
ness circles, and by the general public during the 
emergency. Drastic regulations that cut deeply 
into, or entirely eliminated, profits; entailed great 
inconvenience and discomfort, and in some cases 
caused actual suffering, have been cheerfully sub- 
mitted to, once more demonstrating that the 
American people ean pull together when a real 
emergency arises. 

The crisis also has taught us a new and whole- 
some appreciation of our natural resources, and 
our dependence upon them for existence itself. 
We shall think of coal hereafter with added re- 
spect. And if the fuel famine also has taught the 
laggard householder—and his name is legion—the 
desirability of laying in his winter’s supply of 
coal during the spring and summer months, there- 


by making it possible to keep the mines steadily 
producing thruout the year, a further gain will 
have been scored. 


Effect of the Lumber Questionnaire 
on Income Taxes 


In a paragraph in last week’s issue urging 
promptness in sending in lumber questionnaires the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN said: 

‘<The Government is in need of the revenue, and 
the auditing of income tax returns will begin at 
the time appointed by law.’’ 

One reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in- 
terpreted this as suggesting that questionnaires 
would by the information developed result in a 
raising of income taxes. This was not the thought, 
but merely that the Government desires to audit the 
returns and collect the tax as promptly as possi- 
ble, so that the revenue will be available. Many in- 
stances have already come to light where the in- 
formation developed by the questionnaire disclosed 
that income tax payments for the last three years 
have been too large rather than too small. 
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Peace in Eastern Building Trades 
Foreshadows Prosperous Year 


A hopeful sign in the industrial sky is the signing 
last week of an agreement between the employers 
and workmen in the building trades in New York 
City, affecting about 150,000 men. The story is 
told in detail on page 74. The execution of this 
contract is expected to insure peace in the building 
trades for the next two years and permit construc- 
tion work to go forward without interruption from 
labor disputes. What seems to be ample provision 
is made for the arbitration of any questions that 
may arise under the agreement. 

One swallow does not make a summer, nor one 
peace pact between employers and employees neces- 
sarily foreshadow the industrial millennium that 
all are hoping for; yet, this agreement has some 
very encouraging features. In the first place, it 
is not a forced settlement as the result of conflict 
between employers and workmen, for there has been 
peace in the building trades in New York for some 
time. Further, the agreement comes as the culmi- 
nation to negotiations extending over one year, 
hence it may fairly be assumed to be the result of 
calm deliberation. 

The advanced wage scale agreed upon conclu- 
sively shows that the building interests realize that 
construction costs are on a permanently higher 
basis, and are satisfied that no decrease in price of 
materials or other factors of building that will 
jeopardize legitimate returns upon their invest- 
ments is in prospect. This very important develop- 
ment in the building industry of the largest city 
of America should have a stabilizing effect upon 
the whole situation and tend to reassure timid 
builders who have been holding off waiting for an 
impossible reduction in building costs. The action 
of the New York builders clears the atmosphere, 
and the building slogan for 1920 thruout the whole 
country should be ‘‘Let’s Go!’’ 


Lumber Manufacturers Asked for 
Facts About Profit-Sharing 


A new word—‘ profit sharing’’—has been added 
to the vocabulary of American industry and busi- 
ness during the last few years. Neither the word 
nor that which it describes was previously entirely 
unknown, but only within the last decade has profit 
sharing assumed real importance as a factor in 
industrial relations. The present condition of un- 
rest in the industrial world has greatly stimulated 
interest in the subject, and employers everywhere 
are asking whether profit sharing really will tend 
to stabilize and harmonize relations between em- 
ployer and employee, reduce labor turnover, effect 
economies of operation, and, above all, increase 
production. 

The best answer to all such queries is to be found 
in the experiences, both successful and unsuccessful, 
of the numerous concerns that have put into effect 
various forms of profit sharing. Therefore the 
National Civic Federation, thru its department on 
profit sharing of which George W. Perkins is chair- 
man, rendered a most valuable service to industry 
and to business in general when in 1916 it pub- 
lished ‘‘ Profit Sharing by American Employers.’’ 
This book, as many readers of the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN know, was a report of an investiga- 
tion conducted by the federation, containing an 
analysis of over 200 profit sharing plans then in 
operation. The demand was so great that the edi- 
tion was speedily exhausted and the book has been 
out of print for some time, much to the regret to 
many who have desired to avail themselves of this 
comprehensive study of the subject. 

Therefore the news that a reissue is purposed, 
with certain amplifications that will make it of even 
greater value, will be welcomed by manufacturers 
and others who are interested in the subject. In 
connection with the new edition the federation 
specially asks for the codperation of all readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who have in opera- 
tion any system of profit sharing. The classifica- 
tion of subjects is to cover the following: Per- 
centage of profits; special distributions; stock own- 
ership plans; exceptional plans; abandoned plans; 
proposed plans. It was a happy idea to devote a 
section to abandoned plans. This certainly will 
be one of the most valanblo and interesting por- 
tions of the book, pointing out to the adventurer 
upon what still is an almost uncharted sea some 
of the reefs upon which promising and well in- 
tentioned plans have been wrecked. On the other 
hand, many plans that have worked with notable 
success will be described and analyzed. 

The federation especially desires from readers 
of this paper who have introduced any form of 
profit sharing, the following information: 

Date of installation of the plan; and, if not now 
in force, when discontinued and why. 

Average number of employees now on the payroll and 
how many participate in the plan. 

The feeling or attitude toward the plan on the part 
of those for whose benefit it was intended. 


Whether the plan has been the means of modifying 
the tendency toward labor troubles, , 


Whether the plan is limited to heads of departments 
or includes the rank and file. 

Whether it is regarded unqualifiedly as a success ; 
and, if not, wherein it has failed to accomplish the 
desired aim. 

Replies embodying the above information should 
be addressed to George W. Perkins, chairman de- 
partment on profit sharing, National Civic Feder- 
ation, Metropolitan Tower, New York. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is informed that any portion 
of a reply that the sender may wish to be treated 
as confidential will be so regarded. The full co- 
operation of all manufacturers and others who have 
profit sharing plans in operation will help to make 
the forthcoming report one of very great value to 
the lumber industry, as well as to all other manu- 
facturing industries. 





Closing Fuel Factories in Order 
to Conserve Fuel 


In their zeal for an impartial effectiveness local 
fuel committees in the present emergency are doing 
some rather inconsistent things. At a weekly lunch- 
eon of the Chicago Association of Commerce de- 
voted to the coal question, a Chicago box manufac- 
turer called attention to the fact that his plant in 
normal operation not only produced its own fuel, 
but surplus fuel for sale. The reply was predicated 
upon the statement that not all competitors were in 
that position (referring apparently to concerns 
which merely nail up boxes as no one can manu- 
facture box shooks without producing waste). It 
was further stated that in the interest of keeping all 
upon the same basis such institutions should close 
and it was also further stated that this was the 
practice during the fuelless embargo of a year ago. 

This reply was in error in its statement of fact 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes was also in 
error in its statement of general principle. The 
fuel administration did some foolish things a year 
ago, but its original order was so modified that 
the sawmills and other woodworking industries of 
the nation operating upon their own fuel were per- 
mitted to continue in operation. 

It is to be hoped that the interpretation of the 
Chicago committee will not be accepted as a gen 
eral principle to be applied nationally. To say that 
a sawmill in Texas, Arkansas or Oregon should run 
only three days a week because a cement factory 
or steel mill subject to such restrictions turns out 
building materials that are to some extent competi- 
tive, would be utterly unwise; provided, of course, 
the operation of such plants does not involve a use 
of railroad equipment for their product which would 
conflict with the need of cars for moving coal. It 
is hardly likely that any such conflict would occur, 
inasmuch as the reduced output in manufacturing 
lines generally will greatly reduce the demand for 
freight transportation. 


“All Wool” but What Kind 
of Wool Does It Mean? 


Much of the wool that finds its way into gar- 
ments nowadays is what irs known according to re- 
fined trade parlance as reworked wool, altho our 
plain-spoken grandfathers plainly termed it 
‘‘shoddy.’’ An ‘‘all wool’’ suit was purchased 
from a much advertised Chicago tailor last summer 
and the trousers wore thru at a vital point in a lit- 
tle less than four weeks. Upon complaining to 
the thrifty Scotch head of this institution, he re- 
marked: ‘‘Ain’t that hell. I used to be a judge 
of cloth, but you can’t tell anything about the 
kind of cloth you get nowadays.’’ If the expert 
tailor can not judge there should be some protec- 
tion to the laymen. The wool interests have spon- 
sored the ‘‘truth in fabric’’ law, which merely re- 
quires that in any mixture of textiles in fabrics the 
components of the mixture shall be stated. This 
is carrying out precisely the principle which has 
been embodied in the pure food and drug acts, and 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears to be prop- 
er trade publicity. The buyer es entitled to know 
whether the fabric contains 40 percent or 60 per- 
cent of cotton and whether the wool in it is virgin 
wool, or what percentage (if any) is shoddy. If 
reworked wool is good enough for him, he should 
be able to buy it at the price of reworked wool in- 
stead of paying the virgin wool price. The meas- 
ure in question will be offered for consideration 
at the present session of Congress and it is to be 
hoped that its principles will be embodied in the 
legislation of that session. 


THE Nationa Safety Council believes that a 
part of the present labor unrest is only skin deep. 
It is studying those industries in which skin dis- 
eases or affections develop, with the view of apply- 
ing proper remedies. The woodworking industry 
appears to be involved in this investigation only 
in wood finishing departments, where certain stains 
and finishes are irritating to the skin of workmen. 


When the Lumber Industry Needs 
Broader Representation 


A letter received from one of the lumbermen 
in attendance at the International Trade Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City contains the following sug- 
gestive paragraph: 

‘¢There were some informal conferences of the 
lumbermen there, and the general impression was 
gained that in the National Chamber of Commerce 
lumbermen and the lumber industry have not had 
as much representation as they might well have had. 
It was suggested that before another annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber the officers of the various lum- 
ber associations meet and present to the officers of 
the Chamber the thought that some greater place 
should be made for them in the future than has 
been made in the past.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to note 
that the lumber industry is beginning to appreciate 
the importance of the work of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and to desire a 
larger representation in its activities. This jour- 
nal has for a number of years emphasized the im- 
portance of a larger representation of lumbermen 
in the work of this great business body. While 
some prominent Jumbermen have been very active 
in its work ever since its first organization, the 
great body of lumbermen have not been very ac- 
tively identified with it. 

That national body draws its membership very 
largely from local chambers of commerce or commer- 
cial associations in the various cities, and these bod- 
ies in turn are made up of business men in all lines 
of trade and industry. The lumbermen of Chicago, 
for instance, who belong to the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, have their own representation 
in the national body thru it.’ In other words, it is 
largely organized by geographical rather than in- 
dustrial lines. It is, however, true that all of the 
various organizations of lumbermen are eligible to 
direct membership and every lumbermen’s asso- 
ciation should be a member. 

If the lumbermen want more influence in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, their first con- 
cern should be to secure memberships from those 
lumber associations which are not now members. 


Lumbermen Can Help to Make 
Farm Life More Attractive 


Nine-tenths of all of the present torrent of talk 
relative to the great need of increased production 
stops short of the real crux of the subject, at least 
as far as the greatest essentials of life—food and 
clothing—are concerned. Most of the professional 
and amateur economists whose effusions fill the 
magazines and newspapers seem to think that the 
raw materials for manufacturing food, clothing, 
shoes ete., drop down from the sky. At least, their 
interest in increased production begins with the 
factory and concerns itself mainly with urging in- 
creased efficiency in the processes of manufacture 
and distribution. All that the army of current 
writers and speakers upon economic subjects say 
about the need for increased factory and work shop 
production is true and needs to be said, but so far 
as food, clothing, shoes and certain other essentials 
are concerned there is something vastly more vital, 
and that is, increased production upon the farms. 

A writer in the Chicago Herald and Examiner 
who signs his articles upon financial and economic 
subjects ‘‘Boersianer,’’ in a recent issue strikes 
the nail squarely upon the head, saying: 

‘*Professors of political economy—authors of 
‘“Psychology and the Day’s Work,’’ of ‘‘How to 
Produce More,’’ ete., ete.—are crowding the maga- 
zines with their dissertations. If your senator or 
a congressman has not sent you a pamphlet on how 
to improve the economic state do not be offended; 
be patient; it was a mere oversight; you will get 
one. 

‘*And what is all this scribbling and spouting 
about? To get more wheat and corn? More milk 
and butter and eggs? More cotton and wool? More 
pigs, fowl, sheep and cows? More with which to 
feed, shoe and clothe the world? Not a word about 
the real essentials. It is all about the workshop— 
its revenue, wages, capacity. 

‘¢The workshop, which, of course, includes every- 
thing from grand opera to a nail mill, is, relatively, 
a luxury. We are, therefore, quarreling, during a 
world crisis in production, over luxuries. Even the 
President in his message to the Congress accords 
only a line or two to the farm and farmer, while 
columns are devoted to the workshop.’’ 

The writer quoted proceeds to say that brief as 
was the President’s reference to the need of in- 
creased agricultural production it embodied the 
heart of the situation in these words: ‘‘Make 
rural life more attractive and healthful.’’ It is 
healthful enough now, and the problem is to make 
it more attractive to more people than at present. 

‘*How many go from a city to a farm?’’ asks 
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the writer quoted. ‘‘ Occasionally a group of desti- 
tute city laborers are induced to go into the coun- 
try. During the first few days they are delighted. 
In a few weeks they return to the city. They 
had rather half-famish in the city than thrive on 
the soil. 

‘“Take it the other way about. A farmer’s son 
or daughter decides to work in the city. During 
the first few days they are apprehensively bewil- 
dered; are homesick; long for the farm. But in a 
few weeks the lure of thp city has seized them. 
They remain. The farm continuously populates the 
already overpopulated workshop—the city—and 
the city continues to drain the already overdrained 
source of genuine supplies—the farm.’’ 

Here is the nub of the economic problem, insofar 
as it relates to food, clothing and other products 
the raw material for which come from the farm. 
The only way in which the cost of these commodi- 
ties can be reduced and the cost of living corre- 
spondingly lowered is by increasing production 
upon the farms. This increased production can be 
attained only by making farm life attractive, so 
that the rural communities will no longer be 
drained of their young life because of the fancied 
superior attractions of the city. That the advan- 
tages of the city too often are fancied and not real 


makes little difference, for by the time disillusion- 
ment comes the damage has been done and the boy 
who might have become independent had he re- 
mained on the farm is chained to the city’s tread- 
mill for life. 

This is a subject that comes very close home to 
the lumber retailer in a farming community, for 
several reasons. In the first place, from a purely 
selfish standpoint he is vitally interested in help- 
ing to make rural life more attractive, because his 
prosperity is indissolubly bound up with that of 
the farming community which he serves, and no 
community which is steadily being depleted of its 
young manhood and womanhood can long continue 
to prosper. 

Further, the lumberman has a special responsi- 
bility, as well as a special privilege, in this matter, 
because of all business men in the community he 
has the greatest opportunity to help make rural life 
attractive. The whole problem centers, to a very 
large degree, around the rural home. The lumber- 
man is a purveyor of homes; it is his business to 
advocate the building of such homes as will make 
life upon the farm attractive and desirable for the 
young; homes that they will take pride in, equipped 
with ail the comforts and conveniences of modern 
life. Good barns, sheds, silos, garages ete., con- 


venient and uptodate, help to lighten labor, foster a 
proper spirit of pride on the part of the farmer and 
his family and thereby help to solve the problem of 
making rural life pleasant and attractive. - 

This is a big question, and one which lumber 
retailers will do well to study in all its bearings. 
One thing is very certain, and that is, that the 
farms of this country are not ‘‘going to the 
dogs,’’ nor will agriculture suffer even a temporary 
eclipse. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN confidently 
believes that the pendulum soon will swing the 
other way, and that with the comforts, conveniences 
and attractions of rural life that are»more and 
more coming into evidence it will not be long be- 
fore the farming communities not only will without 
difficulty hold their own young people but will at- 
tract from the cities ambitious young men and 
women, after they have received such needed edu- 
cational equipment as the splendid agricultural 
colleges of the country are equipped to furnish. 
When that day—which the lumbermen can hasten 
by creating sentiment for better rural homes and 
other buildings—has fully come there will be no 
more cause for anxiety concerning reduced produe- 
tion of foodstuffs, for the farmers’ boys and girls 
will remain on the farms, and together they will 
feed America and the world as of yore. 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Hardwood Field 


It is an anomaly of the present situation that, 
altho the level of hardwood prices today is far 
higher than either manufacturer or consumer not 
so long ago believed possible, buyers are a great 
deal more willing to pay prevailing, and even 
higher, prices in order to satisfy their require- 
ments than the manufacturers are to sell. There 
are those who, not understanding the fundamental 
conditions of the lumber market, view the steady 
rise of prices with resentment toward the manu- 
facturer, but to show that present prices are not 
wholly of the manufacturer’s making the fact 
might be stated that there are many buyers in 
the field, who, to induce the manufacturer to 
accept their business, often offer him a substantial 
advance over the prevailing market prices; and 
thus the buyer himself contributes largely toward 
fixing the value of lumber. The manufacturers 
are in fact very hesitant to accept new business, 
even at especially tempting prices quite often 
offered them, because of the heavy contracts they 
have already entered into, and are concentrating 
their attention on increasing production to meet 
the requirements of these contracts. But despite 
all efforts production continues low, particularly in 
the southern hardwood territory, where heavy rains 
make it impossible to keep the mills adequately 
supplied with logs. With a high-record demand 
in the meanwhile, the natural result is that the 
already poor stocks are daily becoming poorer. 
There appears to be no immediate prospect of 
increasing production; in fact, operating condi- 
tions are so bad that many hardwood mills in 
Memphis territory have been forced to close and 
others are on the verge of doing so. 


With the Cypress Producers 


Distributers of eypress report more and more 
difficulty in securing supplies from the mills, first 
because the latter already are so heavily booked 
that they are unwilling to enter into additional 
contracts for the time being, and second, because 
the car supply at the cypress mills evidently is such 
that shipment on orders successfully placed is hard 
to obtain. The factory demand for cypress is the 
present feature of the market, but retailers are 
still eagerly seeking for stocks. Prices in the 
meanwhile are strong but fairly steady. 


Southern Pine Market Conditions 


Reports from the South can not state the situa- 
tion at the southern pine mills more clearly than 
to say that more business has been accepted during 
the last two weeks than during any similar period 
of the heaviest Government buying for war require- 
ments—not to mention the business offered but 
unaccommodated. Demand is increasing and is 
heavier than the mills can promptly take care of, 
and there apparently will be no appreciable let-up 
even during the normally dull holiday season. 
Many of the orders and inquiries come from the 
North and East, from dealers eager to secure 
stocks for next year’s trade, evidently fearing two 
things: Higher prices later on, and delay in get- 
ting lumber shipped. The statement of many of 
the larger mills that they are now sold ahead as 
far as they care to be has thrown a scare into 
buyers, and many of them are seeking to combat 
any such decision by offering higher than the cur- 
rent prices. Planing mill stocks seem to be par- 
ticular favorites, and as they are searce the sky 


seems to be the limit so far as the buyers are con- 
cerned. There is also a boom in the dimension 
and timber market. Normally there is but little 
business in this line being done at this time, when 
construction is at a minimum because of closed 
weather, and the present urgent demand apparently 
comes from retailers who see signs of a large 
volume of construction springing up in their com- 
munities with the coming of spring. There has 
also been an appreciable quickening in the export 
trade during the last few weeks, South America 
and the West Indies being particularly eager seek- 
ers after stock, with some encouraging orders and 
inquiries also coming from Europe. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


Altho demand for North Carolina pine has not 
been quite so heavy this week as during the pre- 
vious one, when forty-one mills 
reported orders accepted 
amounting to 133 percent above 
the week’s production, the gen- 
eral market situation continues 
practically unchanged. The 
call remains unusually heavy 
and covers all classes of pine, 
altho favoring the better grades 
of rough and exceeding the vis- 
ible supplies of these. Dressed 
goods, such as flooring, ceiling 
and partition, come in for a 
very brisk demand and prices on 
this stuff are advancing. This 
trade is favored by continued 
mild weather, permitting unin- 
terrupted building operations, 
and as there is every indication 
that these will grow in volume 
with the coming of spring buy- 
ers show a decided disposition 
to lay in their spring stocks 
right away, before they find 
themselves up against the prop- 
osition of not being able to get 
any stock at all. Outside of 
advances on certain items of 
dressed, prices have not yet re- 
sponded to any noteworthy ex- 
tent to the heavy pressure of 
demand, but there is no question 
but that the upward tendency 
is present. 


In Douglas Fir Territory 

The persistent car shortage is 
a source of increasing worry to 
the west Coast mills, and many 
of them have gotten out of the 
market entirely because they can not get enough 
ears to ship the orders already on their books, and 
others have closed down entirely. This latter cir- 
cumstance is responsible for the reduction of pro- 
duction at the mills reporting to the West Coast 
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Lumbermen’s Association from almost normal dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 22 to about 12 percent be- 
low normal during the week ended Nov. 29. This 
reduction while demand continues extraordinarily 
heavy and while the trade is clamoring for lumber 
for all kinds of construction purposes is consid- 
ered most undesirable, and every effort is being 
made to secure a more adequate car supply. It 
might be stated that while the demand for yard 
stocks is exceptionally brisk, the mills are short 
of special cutting orders. Inquiries for special 
cutting stock are increasing and export business 
is also becoming more and more a factor in the 
market; still the mills could accommodate consid- 
erably more of this business. Flooring, finish, sid- 
ing, stepping and all clear stocks are very scarce 
and with the railroads beginning to buy car mate- 
rial, particularly that made from upper grade, an 
even greater scarcity of yard items of clear stock 
is to be expected. 


The Western Pines Situation 


In the Oregon-California district of the West 
there is less unsold lumber in pile than at any 
time since western pines secured a national dis- 
tribution. Stocks of selects and also of shop are 
very low and scattered. However, some low-grade 
shop can still be obtained, and also some Nos. 2 
and 3 boards. In the Inland Empire all the better 
grades of Idaho white pine and western white pine 
are very scarce and straight carloads of selects 
are almost unheard of. Common boards below the 
grade of No. 1 are in best supply, but actually 
this is only a comparative term, for very few of 
the mills will accept large orders. Fir and larch 
dimension also is very scarce, and clear larch 
flooring is almost an unheard-of commodity. 


Facts About Western Spruce 


Altho spruce from the west Coast has not been 
heard of so much this year as Douglas fir, it has 
been making steady progress in the middle western 
and eastern markets. Clear spruce, used as out- 
side finish, is steadily growing in favor, and here 
and there manufacturers of sash and doors and 
other planing mill products are found who are 
turning more and more to western spruce. In addi- 
tion, flooring and partition manufactured from 
western spruce, tried out as an experiment, are 
proving entirely satisfactory and these items are 
likely to become staples on the lumber market be- 
fore long. The inland trade can depend on secur- 
ing more spruce in the future because it is doubtful 
if as much of the common stock of this wood will 
be used in box manufacture as in the past, west- 
ern hemlock having become a very strong com- 
petitor of spruce for this purpose. Furthermore, 
until export conditions are materially bettered 
those concerns which normally have marketed clear 
spruce in foreign fields will be glad to devote more 
attention to the domestic market. Prices on west- 
ern spruce, in common with those on every other 
popular wood, are firm. 


The Condition of Softwood Markets at a Glance 








Week Ended Nov. 29 


Jan. 1 to Nov. 2 


ociatio Production Shipments Orders Production Shipments Orders 

Southern Pine........ 80,399,000 70,659,000 123,116,000 _3,557,252,000 3,449,496,000 3, 
West Coast.......... 76,819,000 60,123,000 90,480,000 3,384,453,000 3,250,702,000 3,392,505,000 
Western Pine........ 16,585,000 18,246,000 32,575,000 914,558,000 845,274,000 912,100,000 
North Carolina Pine.10,682,000 10,535,000 24,705,000 389,275,000 364,179,000 397,720,000 
Northern Pine........ No Cut 5,409,000 2,787,000 152,315,000 218,024,000 129,284,000 
California White and 

Sugar Pine......... 7,550,000 10,493,000 7,417,000 321,361,000 239,137,000 195,847,000 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


CORRECTING AN ERROR 

Would respectfully direct your attention to the 
statement appearing on page 63 of the Nov. 1 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in an article concerning the 
hearing at Washington Oct. 29 on the proposed assess- 
ment of a $10 penalty on cars detained in transit for 
reconsignment, to the effect that a “representative of 
the cooperage interests said that the cooperage men 
would gladly have the same penalty applied to them.” 

Our attorney, George B. Webster, who was in attend- 
ance at the hearing as our representative, advises that 
the statement quoted is incorrect. He explains that 
Mr. Davies, having stated that if the penalty was to be 
applied to all commodities and to all shippers and con- 
signees alike,,his clients would withdraw opposition, 
but that they objected to suffering the penalty, while 
others were left free to detain equipment without be- 
ing penalized. He (Mr. Webster) stated that the 
cooperage interests took the same position and would 
join in that statement. 

We would be pleased, therefore, to note a correction 
in an early edition of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—V. 
W. Krarert, secretary the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF FIR AND PINE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN not infrequently contains 
answers to questions regarding the relative strength of 
Dougias fir and southern pine. The answers are emi- 
nently fair and usually confirm the fact that Douglas 
fir and southern pine of equal qualities are equal in 
value. They also occasionally contain statements or 
Government tables, which, tho accurate in themselves, 
apparently show a slight superiority of southern pine 
over Douglas fir. 

Mr. Allen calls my attention to the question regard- 
ing “Strength of Douglas Fir’ in the Nov. 15 issue. 
One statement of the question is “We are given to 
understand that this timber (Douglas fir) has equal 
strength with southern pine.” The first paragraph of 
the answer is “The strength of Douglas fir in clear 
test pieces is somewhat lower than longleaf pine.” 
This is the key to the situation and prompts me to 
think that a brief analysis of the relations between 
the strength of Douglas fir and southern pine may be 
of interest to you. The statement in the question is 
correct. Douglas fir has equal strength with southern 
pine. The answer compares Douglas fir, not with 
southern pine, nor the southern pines, but with long- 
leaf pine, the strongest of the southern pine species. 

Southern pine may be longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, 
or one of several minor species ; Douglas fir is all one 
species but has the range in strength of a mixed lot 
of longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly, or a mixed lot of 
either of those species. The Forest Service has tested 
true specimens of each species of pine and found long- 
leaf to be somewhat superior to shortleaf and loblolly, 
which tested to practically the same strength. In 
Douglas fir, tests show the average results for the 
whole species, except that separate results have been 
given for Rocky Mountain fir, which is not of the 
quality of Coast fir. The commercial market, on the 
other hand, has for years attached quality rather than 
botanical significance to the species names of pine, and 
that is one reason the density rule for pine has not ob- 
tained greater use. It has been taken by the market 
as an explanation of what was meant by longleaf and 
the market has continued to specify ‘commercial long- 
leaf.” It was the constant comparison of Douglas fir 
of all qualities with commercial longleaf pine that was 
one of the primary reasons that prompted the adoption 
of the density grading rule for Douglas fir this sum- 
mer. 

The Forest Service has found less than 5 percent 
variation in the density or dry weight of the wood sub- 
stance of all kinds of wood. Variations in wood are 
therefore principally due to the relation of the thick- 
ness of the walls of the wood fibers to the lumens 
or air spaces contained within them. The Forest 
Service has found that the strength properties of all 
woods in clear specimens are dependent on the amount 
of wood substance present, the strength of the wood 
substances in the particular species and the struc- 
tural arrangement of the wood fibers of the species 
with regard to each other. The Forest Service has 
further found that the strength properties of all woods 
vary with the amount of wood substance according to 
certain laws which can be expressed in terms of specific 
gravity or dry weight, that the rate of variation is 
according to the same law for each property in each 
wood, and has given in Bulletin 676 the percentage of 
variation of each property in each species from the 
average of all. 

Charts made by the Forest Service showing varia- 
tions in strength with specific gravity for Douglas fir 
and southern pine show that all species of southern 
pine have the same relation of strength to specific 
gravity, that the relative differences in strength of 
the different pine species are due to the relative differ- 
ences in the average specific gravities, and that Douglas 
fir at equal specific gravities with southern pine is 18 
percent stronger. Bulletin 676, which gives the percent 
of variations of each species from the average of all, 
gives percentages for longleaf pine and Douglas fir from 
four localities each, the variation in Douglas fir being 
from 110 to 118 percent of the average, while the 
strength of longleaf pine varies from 92 to 104 percent. 
The greater strength of Douglas fir over southern pine 
per unit of weight is accounted for to some extent by 
the resin content of pine, which adds weight without 
increasing strength. Southern pine averages, how- 
ever, about 15 to 25 percent heavier than fir, while the 
average resin content is hardly more than 3 to 4 per- 


cent. Bulletin 556 of the Forest Service gives the. 


average specific gravity of Douglas fir as .45, that of 
shortleaf and loblolly pine as .50 and that of longleaf 





pine as .55. Bulletin 676 gives the variation in 
modulus of rupture as proportional to the five-fourths 
power, or the fifth power of the fourth root, of the 
specific gravity. The average strength of Douglas fir 
should, following this relation, be 874% percent of the 
strength of shortleaf and loblolly pine, and 78 percent 
of the strength of longleaf pine. These percentages 
multiplied by the increased percentage of strength of 
fir over pine per unit of weight would give the average 
strength of Douglas fir as 103 percent of that of short- 
leaf and loblolly and 92 percent of that of longleaf, 
or approximately 99 percent of the strength of the 
average of the three. As I have said, these values are 
all based on the average strength of Douglas fir and no 
tests have been made directly on dense fir, that is, the 
quality of fir which is directly comparable with long- 
leaf pine, but analysis of tests from which the strength 
of dense fir can be estimated indicates that fir selected 
for density will be at least 8 percent stronger than the 
average. The selection of fir for density would, there- 
fore, give material having 108 percent of 92 percent 
of the strength of longleaf pine, or practically equal 
strength, and this confirms the last statement in your 
answer that “Practically there is no substantial differ- 
ence between Douglas fir and southern longleaf for 
construction purposes if these are both selected accord- 
ing to select structural grade standards.” 

It is not our policy to make comparisons between 
our west Coast woods and other species except in 
specific instances, but if I were to make a statement 
of the relative strengths of fir and pine I think I should 
make it about as follows: 

“The strength properties of all woods vary according 
to certain definite laws expressed in terms of their 
specific gravities or dry weights. 

“Douglas fir averages somewhat lighter in weight 
than southern pine, but this is equaled by a somewhat 
greater strength per unit of weight. 

“Douglas fir as a species, in small, clear test speci- 
mens, averages about the same in strength as the aver- 
age of longleaf, shortleaf and loblolly pine; its strength 
is slightly greater than that of shortleaf and loblolly 
and somewhat less than that of longleaf. 

“Douglas fir selected for density will average about 
the same in strength as dense southern pine or with 
what is intended to be obtained by specifying ‘commer- 
cial longleaf.’ 

“There is practically no difference in strength be- 
tween Douglas fir and longleaf pine when both are 
selected for density and according to structural grades, 
and far less difference between the average of the 
species when so selected than between individual 
specimens of eight species.” 

Tests of full sized specimens vary so much in accord- 
ance with density, moisture content, and size, number 
and position of defects that tests of full sized speci- 
mens are very difficult to compare. Tests on small, 
clear specimens to be comparable must be on pieces 
of equivalent moisture content and specific gravity or 
else the results must be adjusted for the variations in 
these properties according to their known laws of 
variation. I have about come to the conclusion, there- 
fore, that there is “no such animal’ as _ ultimate 
strength but that it is wise to use the working stresses 
recommended by the Forest Products Laboratory ; and 
if one wants to go further into the derivation of these, 
to use the ultimate strengths of small, clear specimens 
given in Bulletin 556, the formulae for the strength 
in all properties of the average of all species given in 
Bulletin 676, and the percentages of variation from 
the averages given in the same bulletin. In Douglas 
fir the strength properties of large specimens vary 
so much with the factors enumerated above that it is 
difficult to determine the specific relation between the 
strength of small, clear specimens and full sized pieces, 
and likewise the strength of seasoned wood varies so 
with the moisture content or amount of seasoning, and 
is so affected by the development of defects that it is 
hard to give a relation between the strength of green 
and dry specimens. It is safe, therefore, to assume 
that the development of defects equalizes the increase 
in strength in seasoning and to use values based on 
green specimens. 

In its table of recommended working stresses the 
Forest Products Laboratory discards species names for 
pines and gives values only for southern pine as a 
whole, dividing into values for dense pine and sound 
pine. It likewise gives values for No. 1 and No. 2 
structural Douglas fir; and these values in the com- 
parative grades of No. 1 structural Douglas fir and 
dense southern pine, and No. 2 structural Douglas 
fir and sound southern pine—the pine in each case be- 
ing also graded according to the select structural rule 
—are equal in all properties with the exception of 
horizontal shear. In green timbers, fir and pine have 
apparently equal shearing strength, but Douglas fir is 
very impermeable to air, water and oil, and therefore 
in large sizes seasons very slowly, not reaching full 
equilibrium with atmospheric moisture in a dry build- 
ing for possibly five or six years. Partly for this rea- 
son no tests have been made on thoroly seasoned Doug- 
las fir timbers. Tests have, however, been made on 
thoroly seasoned pine beams, which reach their sea- 
soned condition in probably one-third the time it 
takes Douglas fir to season, and for the present, there- 
fore, in order to be safe and conservative, the Forest 
Products Laboratory prefers to assign values in shear 
to Douglas fir proportionate to its specific gravity with 
relation to that of dense pine, and so gives it values 
in this property somewhat less than those for pine. 

The Forest Service gives results of investigations in 
various species of wood but seldom makes comparisons 
between species. I think, however, that they would 
confirm all of the statements made above and trust 
that this discussion will be of interest to you, for 
frequently test results apparently show a superiority 
of pine over Douglas fir, at least of longleaf pine, and 








these results are hard to reconcile with the statements 
of equality and recommendations of equal working 
stresses unless the actual analysis is understood.— 
C. J. Hocun, engineer in forest products, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Hogue has made a more complete statement 
than the original statement of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, which was: 

The strength of Douglas fir in clear test pieces is 
somewhat lower than longleaf southern pine and 
considerably greater than northern pine. In the 
form of commercial timbers it has some advantage over 
southern pine, in the fact that the size of some of its 
trees enables the production of timbers which do not 
have the heart in the center, because heart checks in 
the neutral axis of a beam are a source of weakness. 
Practically there is no substantial difference between 
Douglas fir and southern longleaf for construction 
purposes if these are both selected according to the 
select structural standards, 

His objection appears to be to the comparison 
of fir with longleaf rather than with southern pine 
generally. Instead of having the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN say that dense fir and dense longleaf are 
of practically equivalent strength in timbers, he 
suggests the language, ‘‘ Douglas fir selected for 
density will average about the same in strength 
as dense southern pine.’’ That term of course 
includes such shortleaf, loblolly and Cuban pine 
as will pass the density rule; and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN gladly yields to Mr. Hogue’s sugges- 
tion that these other southern pines be not ignored. 
—EDITOoR. | 


LUMBER PRICES—TIMBER INSURANCE 

Have you any statistical reports or charts which 
show the advancing prices of lumber and stumpage 
during the last thirty years? If you have not this 
information for as long a period as thirty years, will 
you kindly give me the information along this line for 
as long a time as you may have the same? 

Are there any responsible insurance companies who 
insure standing timber against fire loss, and their ad- 
dress ?7—INqQuIRyY No. 45. 

[The above inquiry comes from Omaha, Neb. 
The Department of Labor has recently issued 
a report on the ‘‘ Economics of Building Construc- 
tion’’ which gives a considerable amount. of statis- 
tical information regarding lumber, altho its study 
of the years before the war is confined to a page 
or so. It also refers to two reports on lumber 
prices which have hitherto been made under the 
auspices of the War Industries Board and which 
are still available. 

The London Lloyd’s has in one or two special in- 
stances in the past issued standard timber insur- 
ance on limited tracts in Canada for excess loss 
only, loss below the limit falling upon the insured. 
The Phoenix Insurance Co., of London, also has 
written some insurance upon green standing timber 
in Oregon and Washington under certain restric- 
tions and accepting not over $17,500 in any one 
fire limits exposure. The actuarial principles upon 
which timber insurance might be predicated have 
been discussed in forestry journals and a mutual 
company based upon such principles was estab- 
lished in New Hampshire in 1917, but the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has no information regarding its 
subsequent history. As far as the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN knows, insurance on standing timber is 
not generally available outside of the territory 
above mentioned.—EDITonr. | 


FACTORY FINISHING OF FLOORS 

We understand there is a concern manufacturing 
hardwood flooring, filled and varnished ready to lay. 
Could you furnish us the name of this manufacturer? 
—Inquiry No. 116. 

[The above inquiry comes from Ohio. Several 
years ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN described a 
machine adapted to applying filler varnish or paint 
to the surface of wooden strips fed thru the ma- 
chine much after the fashion of a planer or match- 
er. This was known as the Hawes wood finishing 
machine, and was then used in the coating of wood 
which was afterwards cut up into wooden toys in 
a toy factory. The owners of the machine stated 
in correspondence that they had investigated its 
capabilities for the factory finishing of interior 
trim, but that it appeared from the investigation 
that union labor would checkmate any effort at de- 
velopment in this field. It is very likely true that 
this shortsighted policy would be encountered be- 
cause union labor always has consistently opposed 
the replacement of a hand tool by a machine. If 
all our lumber is not still manufactured by hand 
with a pit saw (as it still is in China) and planed 
and matched by the carpenter as it was in the 
olden days, it is only because union labor did not 
get into the game sufficiently early to oppose the 
development of modern sawmill and woodworking 
machinery. 

Certain items of doors, window frames and the 
like can be purchased either already painted or al- 
ready filled for painting, but this is not true of any 
items of interior finish which require carpenter 
work or joinery in building as far as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN knows.—EDITOR. | 
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CONTEST FOR MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


DayTONn, OunI0, Dec. 8.—In an effort to familiar- 
ize the rising generation with the use of wood and 
the problems of home construction, the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers has undertaken an 
extensive educational campaign in which it is en- 
listing the codperation of the manual training 
schools of the State. As the first step in this cam- 
paign Secretary Findley M. Torrence, of the asso- 
ciation, has arranged a prize contest among the 
manual training schools of the ten largest cities 
of the State, a prize of $500 to be awarded to the 
school designing and constructing the best minia- 
ture medel home. The houses entered in the con- 
test will be exhibited at the Dayton Home Build- 
ing Show to be held in Memorial Hall during the 
entire week of Jan. 19 to 24, 1920. 


This educational campaign being a new venture 
and in a way a novelty among commercial activities 
is attracting much attention and enthusiastic re- 
sponse by the schools. Local lumber dealers have 
not been slow to recognize the value of such a cam- 
paign and in the various cities they are backing 
their respective contestants, some of them having 
even provided a fund to defray the expenses of the 
contestants to the show at Dayton. They are also 


providing free of charge the materials with which 
to construct the house. 

The undertaking of the Ohio association has re- 
ceived the endorsement of the American Institute 
of Architects and judges for the contest will be 
The accompanying 


chosen by that organization. 








used for war purposes and direct benefit had re- 
sulted to the Government. 

Federal Judge Rellstab early last month dis- 
missed the first indictment against the company 
and Mr. Jacobson, on the motion of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Steelman who declared that he had 
been instructed to move the dismissal of the indict- 
ments by Attorney General Palmer. 





ACQUIRE LARGE MINNESOTA HOLDINGS 


DututH, MINN., Dec. 9.—One of the most im- 
portant timber deals in years in this territory was 
closed at the end of last week when the Weyer- 
haeuser interests, represented by the Northern and 
Cloquet lumber companies, purchased all the hold- 
ings of Alger, Smith & Co. in Lake and Cook coun- 
ties, Minnesota. 

The Weyerhaeuser interests are also acquiring 
practically all the remaining large blocks of stand- 
ing timber in Cook County, including those of the 
Bates & McDonald Co., the Lesure Estate, J. T. 
Walsh, M. H. Kelly, Edward Lynch and the Red 
Cliff Lumber Co. Estimates of the timber involved 
in the aggregate run all the way from 1,200,000,000 
to 2,000,000,000 feet. Alger, Smith & Co. will 
retain their logging road, the Duluth & Northern 
Minnesota Railroad, covering, with branches, 120 
miles and running from Knife River to Cascade 
Lake, and their mill at West Duluth. 

With the closing of this timber transaction, 
Alger, Smith & Co. pass out as one of the heaviest 








Bottom row, reading from left to right—F, M. Torrence, secretary of Ohio Association Retail Lumber 


Dealers; S. S. King, president of the Home Building Show Co.; J. 
manual training schools of Columbus; Howard G. 


C. Hambleton, superintendent of 


Carter, superintendent of Hamilton manual train- 


ing schools; J. M. Schick, superintendent of manual training schools of Cincinnati; J. I. Lambert, 
superintendent of manual training schools of Dayton; M. L. Burris, superintendent of manual train- 
ing schools of Youngstown; W. E. Kruger, superintendent of manual training schools of Toledo; 
Louis J. B. Lott, secretary of the Dayton American Institute of Architects. 

Upper row, left to right—T. J. Callahan, president of the Dayton Lumber Trade Exchange; C. E. 
Littell, superintendent of manual training schools of Canton; F. C. Stanton, superintendent of Stivers 
Manual Training School; E, L. Steenrod, superintendent of Parker School; F. D. Slutz, superintend- 
ent of Moraine Park School; J. W. Root, superintendent of the Springfield manual training schools; 
William Avercrombie, of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; C. L. Wild, superintend- 


ent of the Akron manual training school. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL HEADS PLAN INTER-CITY CONTEST 


illustration was taken when a group of manual 
training heads from all over the State recently met 
at Dayton to formulate plans for the contest. 


DISMISSES INDICTMENT AGAINST CONCERN 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 8.—After more than a year 
had elapsed the Federal indictments that had been 
placed against the Metropolitan Lumber Co. and 
its general manager, Jacob Jacobson, have been 
dismissed by the United States district court. The 
Metropolitan company, together with six other lum- 
ber companies and four individual dealers, was in- 
dicted by the Federal grand jury early last fall 
charged with violating the United States Trade Em- 
bargo Act, it being alleged that during 1917 they 
had had southern lumber shipped thru embargoed 
territory for other uses than for war purposes. 

To the first indictment placed against the Metro- 
politan company and its general manager the plea 
of ‘‘not guilty’? was made. However, the court 
held that the law had been technically violated and 
refused to set aside the indictment. Later another 
similar indictment was found against them and the 
company pleaded ‘‘guilty’’ to the first indictment 
and a fine was imposed and paid. It was shown 
by counsel at the time of the imposition of the fine 
that the lumber shipped to the company had been 





lumber operators and shippers in the Duluth dis- 
trict. The firm was established here twenty years 
ago under the management of the late John Millen 
and since hig death the business has been in charge 
of J. W. Bayly. During the first twelve or fifteen 
years of the firm’s operations its mills at Rice’s 
Point and West Duluth cut as high as 100,000,000 
feet of lumber in a season. Over two thousand men 
were employed in the woods, and six hundred at its 
mills here at times. At the time the firm came from 
Detroit to enter the trade here twelve mills were 
in operation in Duluth, of which only the Scott- 
Graff Lumber Co.’s plant is now in active exist- 
ence. Alger, Smith & Co.’s large mill at Rice’s 
Point was destroyed by fire on Christmas day, 1916, 
and since that time the company has operated the 
former Merrill & Ring mill at West Duluth. 

H. C. Hornby, who represented the Weyerhaeuser 
interests in the closing of the deal, said that the 
holdings acquired would be held in reserve and that 
the timber taken out would be cut at the Cloquet 
mills. He estimated that the supply would be 
sufficient to maintain those plants in operation 
over a period of several years. 

The Indian Government has adopted the preferen- 


tial tariff and favored treatment is to be given to prod- 
ucts of the British Empire. 


ORGANIZE TO OPERATE HARDWOOD PLANT 


Lake CuHarLes, La., Dec. 8.—S. T. Woodring, 
D. W. Woodring and J. M. Ragland, all well known 
lumbermen of this section, have embarked their 
combined energies in a new lumber and timber 
concern. Col. 8. T. Woodring, general manager 
of the Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Co. here, is the 
moving spirit and president of the new concern, 
which has been organized under the name of the 
Sabine Valley Hardwood Co., the headquarters 
of which will be here. The new company has pur- 
chased the business and mill of the J. H. Kaufman 
Lumber Co., which is located in Jasper County, 
Tex., just north of Beaumont, and will continue 
the operation of the plant. The mill is located near 
the Sabine River and has a capacity of about 
50,000 feet a day. The company is incorporated 
for $100,000, there being one thousand shares at 
$100 each. D. W. Woodring, the vice president, 
is son of Col. Woodring, while Mr. Ragland, the 
secretary, is a well known lumberman of this sec- 
tion, having for a number of years been in charge 
of the office of the Caleasieu Longleaf Lumber Co. 
at this place. 


LARGE COMPANY EXECUTIVES MEET 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dee 8.—A party of leading 
officers, mill managers and directors of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. spent two days here last week 
holding meetings, inspecting local properties and 
attending to other business. They especially dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to development of the 
company’s properties, which are very extensive in 
Louisiana, and also discussed the proposition of 
improved housing and living conditions for the 
employees at its plants. 

In the party at Shreveport were: R. A, Long, 
Kansas City, chairman of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. and associated companies; F. J. Bannister, 
Kansas City, president; J. D. Tennant, Kansas 
City, vice president; L. L. Chipman, Beaumont, 
Tex., foreign representative; Roy Morse, Quitman, 
Miss.; B. F. Sowards, Pine Bluff, Ark.; W. F. 
Ryder, Weed, Calif.; C. H. Dodd, DeRidder, La.; 
B. H. Smith, Ludington, La.; 8. T. Woodring, 
Lake Charles, La.; J. H. Kenneson, Alexandria, 
La.; 8. M. Morris, Lufkin, Tex., and George Hayes, 
Doucette, Tex. 

The visitors were the guests of the company’s 
local office, of which William Steen is manager. 
The company here operates a creosoting business, 
with plants for fence posts, telephone poles, rail- 
road ties, and with a plant being constructed for 
making wood blocks for dairy barns and similar 
structures. The post plant here is preparing for 
a very heavy business early next year. 








FIRE AT BALTIMORE CAUSES LARGE LOSS 


BALtTIMorE, Mp., Dec. 8.—A large part of the 
plant of the Canton Lumber Co. on Boston Street, 
together with two floating stages at the plant of 
the Spedden Shipbuilding Co., adjoining, was de- 
stroyed, while fourteen vessels were either burned 
to the water’s edge or more or less damaged as 
the result of a fire which broke out early last 
Wednesday morning. The blaze is believed to 
have started under the wharf of the Canton Lum- 
ber Co., on which was a covered shed with great 
quantities of rough and dressed lumber together 
with other wood products, but in what manner 
is unknown. The lumber company’s loss is placed 
at not less than $250,000, fully covered by insur- 
ance. The corporation states that it will rebuild 
as soon as the fire loss can be adjusted. The pier 
was 400 feet long and 180 feet wide. One man, 
a cook on the quartermaster’s steamer Major 
L’Infant, lost his life, being burned to death, 
while a number of other men had narrow escapes. 
The fire was one of the most spectacular in recent 
years, 


EXPLAINS SOLDIER FARM PROJECT 


WasuineTon, D. C., Dee. 8.—In his annual re- 
port, after discussing reclamation projects and 
other similar activities, Secretary of the Interior 
Lane regarding the proposed soldier settlement 
legislation said in part: 

The primary object is not to reclaim land but to 


reward our returned soldiers with the opportunity to 
obtain employment and larger interest in the pro- 





prietorship of the country. The policy is based on a 
sense of gratitude for heroic service, not on economic 
considerations. This is the answer to those who have 
criticized it as class legislation or the proposal to 
grant special privileges to one element of our citizen- 
ship or as a plunge into socialism. Frankly, we avow 
our purpose to do for the soldier what we would not 


think of doing for anybody else and what would not 
be justified solely as a matter of reclamation. 


BOBO 
The United States Shipping Board estimates 
that strikes have cost it $37,000,000 since Jan. 1, 
1919. In this total the loss resulting from the 
coal strike is not included. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Protests Catering to Unionism 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN |] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 9.—Senator McKellar 
of Tennessee has inserted in the Congressional 
Record a letter from H. Waters, of the Troy Lum- 
ber Co., Troy, Tenn., strongly protesting against 
the action of the Government in dillydallying with 
‘‘these conspirators,’’ referring to leaders of or- 
ganized labor, and permitting them to ‘‘run things 
as they will at the expense of the great body of 
the people.’’ Mr. Waters strongly commends the 
action of Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts in 
handling the recent police strike, declaring this is 
the only situation ‘‘showing successful handling.’’ 

Regarding the coal strike, which he says affects 
‘the poor more than the rich and causes untold 
suffering,’’ Mr. Waters says: 

‘¢When the miners walked out they quit their 
jobs. As a simple business proposition the opera- 
tors should have given them notice to come and get 
their pay and vacate the company houses ete., then 
gone on the market and recruited more men to 
take their places, and if the men who had left their 
jobs threatened trouble the military should have 
been called to protect the property and the work- 
ers.’? 

Mr. Waters is of the opinion that the highly or- 
ganized and highly paid railroad workers are 
‘‘watching for a favorable time to threaten to tie 
up the country if the Government don’t give them 
exactly what they demand. We have heard here 
that railroad trainmen are delaying train move- 
ments so that coal now mined and loaded does not 
move, notably on the Tennessee Central.’’ 

Senator McKellar said this was a sample of 
many letters received by him from men of influ- 
ence and standing in Tennessee. 





_~ 


Normal Conditions Slow to Return 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 10.—Official Washing- 
ton heaved a great sigh of relief when news was 
flashed from Indianapolis that the conference of 
union mine leaders had accepted President Wil- 
son’s proposal for a settlement of the disastrous 
bituminous coal strike. Owing to the existing coal 
shortage, which has thrown the country into con- 
fusion, it will not be possible to eliminate for the 
present the restrictive measures put into effect by 
the tuel and railroad administrations for fuel con- 
servation. Several weeks will probably pass be- 
fore the situation becomes normal. The restric- 
tions on the shipment and use of coal will be lifted 
at the earliest possible date. 





Fuel Shortage Restricts Laboratory 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MADISON, WIs., Dec. 8.—Several valuable wood 
and pulp tests have been postponed by the Forest 
Products Laboratory until January on account of 
the coal shortage. The steam kilns used by the 
laboratory have been disconnected from the heat- 
ing system of the university, by which they are 
supplied with steam. 





Considers Railroad Legislation 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINnGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—But for the 
timely intervention of Senator LaFollette of 
Wisconsin the Senate late today would possibly 
have passed the Cummins general railroad bill, 
leaving the big fight over permanent railroad leg- 
islation to be fought out in conference between 
the two houses. Twenty senators were on the 
floor and a viva voce vote was in progress when 
the Wisconsin senator appeared on the scene. 
Mr. LaFollette occupied a lot of time today in 
opposing certain features of the bill and proposes 
to resume his speech tomorrow. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral other senators have advised Senator Cum- 
mins they propose to offer important amendments 
and want time for ample discussion. For this 
reason there is little prospect that the Cummins 
bill will be passed for some time. Certain fea- 
tures of it are being vigorously fought in com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Senator Cummins told the Senate frankly that 
the bill should be passed promptly. He said he 
had exhausted his surplus of adjectives in the 
extraordinary session in an effort to impress 
upon senators the vital necessity of passing rail- 
road legislation. That there will be a prolonged 
struggle in the conference committee when the 
bill finally passes the Senate is certain even tho 
it be substantially amended. Vital differences 
exist between the Senate and House bills. 

Director General Hines, after conferring with 
Senator Cummins and Chairman Esch of the 
Fouse committee, announced that he had pre- 


pared a memorandum with recommendations for 
President Wilson, who in his message to Congress 
stated he would treat the railroad question in a 
separate communication. No inkling has been 
given as to the nature of Mr. Hines’ recommenda- 
tions. There is a growing feeling that the rail- 
roads will not be returned to private control 
Jan. 1. In his speech Senator LaFollette strongly 
opposed the early return of the roads. Sentiment 
favorable to a continuance of Federal control for 
some time appears to be growing steadily. 


Weyerhaeuser Companies Elect Officers 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 8.—T. J. Humbird, of 
Spokane, was elected president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., at a meeting of officials of the 
Weyerhaeuser lumber companies held here during 
last week. The other officers chosen were: W. H. 
Boner, Everett, vice president; A. W. Laird, Pot- 
latch, Idaho, secretary-treasurer; W. H. Farnham, 
Spokane, assistant secretary-treasurer; L. S. Case, 
Spokane, general manager; I. N. Tate, Spokane, 
assistant general manager. 


Spokane Plant Sold at Auction 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 10.—The entire plant and 
equipment of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., the largest lumber products plant and box fac- 
tory in the city was sold this morning at public 
auction to the McGoldrick Lumber Co. for $60,000. 
The stock on hand was not included in the sale. 
The company has issued stock to the amount of 
$515,000 and was declared in the announcement of 
the sale to be making a profit. The company re- 
serves the right under the terms of the sale to con- 
tinue operations for another year at a rental 
amounting to one tenth of the sale, which would 
be $500 a month. J. P. McGoldrick, head of the 
company which today purchased the plant, is a 
trustee of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 
along with C. M. Crego, A. F. Sexton, M. A. Phelps, 
and L, Paine. 








The Trade Acceptance and 
Mechanic’s Liens 


One of the questions that retail lumbermen often 
ask when considering the trade acceptance is as 
to the effect it will have upon mechanics’ liens. 
This question is answered by Carlton F. Bown, a 
lawyer, of Rochester, N. Y., in a recent issue of 
the organ of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York. Upon this point 
he says: 

‘«The courts have held that the right to lien is 
not lost by taking a draft even where the same 
is accepted by the drawee, and we can see nothing 
in the form you submit which makes it any differ- 
ent from the ordinary draft as far as its effect on 
the right to lien is concerned. As a matter of pre- 
caution, however, we would suggest that no such 
acceptance be taken where a lien has not already 
been filed where the maturity of the trade accep- 
tance is a fixed future date extending beyond the 
four months period within which a lien can be 
filed. We do not think that even this would be 
fatal to the right to lien, but are inclined to be- 
lieve it would be better practice to avoid the possi- 
bility of this question being raised. 

‘“Where a lien has already been filed, no trade 
acceptance should be used where its maturity is a 
fixed date more than one year after the filing of 
a mechanic’s lien. The reason for this is that a 
lien is waived unless foreclosure is started within 
one year of its filing, and the use of a trade ac- 
ceptance maturing at a date more than one year 
after the filing of a lien might be construed as dn 
extension of time which would prevent its fore- 
closure. We assume that these trade acceptances 
will mature very shortly after they are drawn in 
most cases, but where the year is nearly up before 
the trade acceptance is made use of care should 
be observed in fixing the due date so that it will 
fall within the year. 

‘*Of course, if a trade acceptance is so taken 
that it appears from the intent of the parties that 
it is to be considered a payment on acceptance 
rather than on its actual payment, the right to 
lien would be lost, so your members should be care- 
ful in using these trade acceptances not to give a 
receipt for the account so paid until the trade 
acceptance itself has been actually paid.’’ 

The above puts the matter in a sufficiently clear 
light as applied to the mechanic’s lien law of the 
State of New York, but such laws differ somewhat 
in the various States. Retail lumbermen are, how- 
ever, usually sufficiently familiar with their own 
mechanic’s lien law so that from the above state- 
ment they will understand the relation of the 
trade acceptance to it. 


Heavy Rains Curtail Logging 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSON, Miss., Dee. 9.—Continuous rainfall 
for the last sixty hours is interfering with lumber 
production to a large extent. Most of the small 
mills are closed down indefinitely and many large 
mills are curtailing operations on account of bad 
logging conditions. Train service out of Jackson 
is practically suspended. The Gulf & Ship Island 
annulled all trains today and the Illinois Central, 
Alabama & Vicksburg and New Orleans Great 
Northern have curtailed train service on account 
of the severe washouts. The weather is still 
threatening. 





Snow Storm Curtails Oregon Output 

[Special telegiam to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN |! 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Dec. 10.—A snow storm thruout 
Oregon has practically tied up all lumber mills and 
in many instances transportation and output will 
be greatly curtailed. 





Urges Adequate Railroad Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 10.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in a statement is- 
sued today declares that ‘‘ Unless the publie in the 
regulation of railroads adopts a policy that will 
enable the private corporations to meet their ex- 
penses and to secure necessary capital, corperate 
operation will fail and the Government will have 
to resume the burden of operations and probably 
that of owning the railroads.’’ 

This statement was issued on the authority of the 
special committee appointed by the board of diree- 
tors to make effective the results of the national 
chamber’s referendum concerning needed railroad 
legislation. In a letter advising officers of local 
chambers of the views of the special committee, 
Elliott H. Goodwin, general secretary of the na- 
tional chamber, says that ‘‘The time has come for 
the business men of the country to urge their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to include in the railroad 
legislation about to be enacted a rule of rate mak- 
ing designed to yield sufficient revenue to enable 
the railroads to furnish the service that is required 
by the publie.’? 

Such a rule is included in the Cummins bill, now 
pending in the Senate. Mr. Goodwin thinks it 
vitally important this provision be retained in the 
bill as finally passed, and strongly urges business 
men to recommend its retention to senators and 
representatives and to act immediately. The rea- 
sons for such a rule are set forth in detail by the 
special committee and embraced in Secretary Good- 
‘win’s letter to local chambers. In conclusion the 
special committee says: 

‘«The reasons in favor of the adoption by Con- 
gress of a statutory rule of rate making are as 
convincing as are the arguments against cither no 
action by Congress or the adoption of the polity 
of Government guarantee of the return upon the 
capital of the railroad companies. Such a rule 
would give the Interstate Commerce Commission 
definite guidance. It would establish a form of 
rates and revenues which the commission, the car- 
riers, the shippers and the public could recognize as 
determining their obligations and rights. It would 
not be a Government guarantee, because the Gov- 
ernment would assume no financial responsibility. 
It would not lessen initiative on the part of the 
carriers, because it would not take away from them 
the incentives to improvements in economy and 
efficiency of service.’’ 

The National Rivers & Harbors Congress in ses- 
sion here devoted considerable time to the discus- 
sion of railroad legislation. Frank Carnahan, traf- 
fie secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, attended the conference as a 
delegate from the association. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the National 
association, attended the convention of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association, which was held here in 
connection with the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress. Mr. Kirby captured the convention with 
a strong patriotic speech. 





W. E. Wilson, of the Mason City Brick & Tile Co., 
Mason City, Iowa, was in Chicago this week looking 
after business matters and getting a line on the coal 
situation in this district. In the face of a demand 
for its products that will take up its entire production 
until well along into the spring of 1920, Mr. Wilson’s 
concern has closed down its operations entirely be- 
cause of the coal situation in that section of Iowa. 
The company had a large reserve supply of coal on 
hand, but in order to relieve the suffering of people 
who were entirely out of coal the plant was closed 
down and the coal supply made available to the public. 
Mr. Wilson’s concern sells its entire output thru lum- 
ber dealers and he looks forward to a very busy year 
when manufacturing can be resumed again under nor- 
mal conditions. 
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IMPROVED PLANT CUTS QUALITY FIR 


BELLINGHAM, WaASH., Dec. 6.—With an’ out- 
put of 5,250,000 feet of soft old growth yellow 
fir lumber monthly, the Puget Sound Saw Mills & 
Shingle Co., whose plant is at South Bellingham, 
is in position to supply the retail, lumber and 
factory operators and buyers of lumber with 
everything needed. This concern owns its own 
timber and does its own logging, resulting in a 
uniform cut and quality of product. It does a 
rail shipping business over all lines to the East 
and makes cargo shipments to all parts of the 
world. 

The timber holdings of the Puget Sound Saw 
Mills & Shingle Co. are in the Mount Baker dis- 
trict of northern Washington, and the supply is 
sufficient for many years’ mill operations. The 
logs are brought into tidewater to Anacortes over 
the Great Northern Railroad and are towed to the 
mill at South Bellingham. The sawmill is 
equipped with a circular head rig, and in addi- 
tion there are three band resaws and a gang, and 
the average output during two 8-hour shifts is 
250,000 feet, altho lately the plant has been run- 
ning on one shift on account of the scarcity of 
cars for moving it's output. Nothing but Douglas 
fir lumber is sawed. A number of improvements 
are being made this winter about the plant, in- 
cluding the addition of 100 feet more dock front- 
age to facilitate cargo loading. 

The late Michael Earles was the founder and 
president of the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shin- 
gle Co. No-one in this section was better known 
than Mr. Earles, a pioneer lumberman of the 
Puget Sound country who died a few months ago 
after a long and busy career that had an impor- 
tant bearing on the lumber industry of the Pacific 
coast. E. F. Gierin, now president and manager 
of the company, was associated with Mr. Earles 
for many years. He lives in Seattle, but spends 
a few days each week at the mill and logging 
camps, keeping in close touch with operations. 
Robert Nestos, vice president in charge of log- 
ging operations, has also been with the concern 
for many years. W. J. Hillier, secretary, has 
charge of the office at South Bellingham. 

The sales manager, M. A. Wayman, who took 
charge of this important department last Janu- 
ary, was for several years purchasing agent of 
the Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa, oper- 
ating a line of retail yards. To begin with he 
graduated from the University of Nebraska in 
1909, and shortly after took charge of a retail 
yard at Bradshaw, Neb., for the C. N. Dietz Lum- 
ber Co., Omaha. He was there two years and 
then went into the company’s general office at 


Omaha and traveled out of there, selling lumber 
in western Iowa for three years. This was an 
excellent sales experience for Mr. Wayman, and 
in order to secure a more detailed experience in 
western lumber he then went to the Pacifie coast 
and worked in mills and yards on Grays Harbor. 
All of his experience in the retail business and in 
selling in the middle West and his actual knowl- 





MAX A. WAYMAN, SOUTH BELLINGHAM, WASH.; 
Sales Manager Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co. 


edge of work in mills and yards on the Coast is 
of value to him in marketing the output of the 
Puget Sound Saw Mills and Shingle Co. 





UNNECESSARY REDUNDANCY 


The recent ‘‘ Better English’’ drive (meaning 
the language and not the race) was a good thing 
for lumbermen, who often write rotten letters, 
speaking from a purely English standpoint. We 
waste so many words. Our own use elsewhere in 
this column of ‘‘revived again’’ (poetic license 
No. 1016) reminds us of these observed lately: 
‘*Still continues.’’ ‘‘They have nothing in com- 
mon between them.’’ ‘‘Consensus of opinion.’’ 
The abundancy of redundancy is alarming. Per- 
haps you have observed some other horrible exam- 
ples in business correspondence. 


INSPECTION SERVICE FOR ALL BUYERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 6.—Effective immediately, 
the eastern inspection service of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association will be available for all 
buyers of west Coast lumber, regardless of from 
whom it was purchased. This new departure means 
that retailers and other buyers in the middle West 
and East will have the advantage of the service, 
whether the lumber was bought from association 
mills, non-association mills or wholesalers. Here- 
tofore the service has been available for member 
mills only. P. D. Ryan, who has served as asso- 
ciation inspector out of Chicago for the last year 
and previously out of Minneapolis, will continue to 
handle the work but will divide his time under the 
new arrangement between Chicago territory and 
Omaha territory. There has been some demand 
during the last few months for inspection service 
on the Atlantic coast, and this work has been 
handled by Mr. Ryan; but as soon as the demand 
is sufficient to warrant the additional expense an- 
other inspector will be placed in that field. If the 
work in the middle West continues to grow in 
volume it is probable that another man will be 
placed at Omaha. Mr. Ryan, in that event, would 
retain the Chicago territory. A circular issued by 
the association says: 

We feel that in the introduction of our west Coast 
woods to new markets the importance of an equitable 
settlement of all claims upon the grade used in its 
purchase, together with a proper understanding of that 
grade by the buyer, can not be overestimated. 

It is understood that in conducting this service 
the association will have its inspectors instruct re- 
tailers and other buyers in the grades, sizes and 
uses of west Coast products, wherever such serv- 
ice is required. Inasmuch as fir, hemlock, spruce 
and cedar are going into scores of new markets 
many dealers are not fully acquainted with the 
west Coast grades. The new arrangement is the 
result of a series of meetings between committees 
representing the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion. 





MorE THAN the twenty thousand signatures nee- 
essary to call for a referendum State vote have 
been secured to a petition recently filed asking for 
the passage of an act authorizing the Massachu- 
setts State forestry commission to develop a sys- 
tem of State forests to the extent of 250,000 acres 
for the promotion of timber culture and for the con- 
servation of water supplies. 





CONTESTS UNDER WAY IN ELEVEN STATES 


Interest Grows As Closing Date Nears—Ohio Retailer Enlists Every Scholar of Proper Age in Twenty -Two 
Schools—Photographs of First Prize Winners Wanted 


Stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific the 
chain of composition writing contests instituted a 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in codperation wit 
local lumber retailers swings into the closing weeks 
of the big campaign with interest and enthusiasm 
at the top notch. All over the country hundreds of 
boys and girls are writing essays on subjects relat- 
ing to the commercial uses of wood, for liberal 
cash prizes offered by the lumbermen of their 
communities, supplemented by national prizes total- 
ing $75 given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 
the best essays resulting from the local contests. 

An idea of the scope of the movement and the 
large number of participants may be gained from 
the fact that a lumberman in Ohio is conducting 
contests in connection with two of his yards, and 
in one of these contests every pupil in the seventh, 
eighth and high school grades of the twenty-two 
schools of the district are participating. The lum- 
berman referred to is R. B. White, president of the 
R. B. White Lumber Co., of Newark, Ohio, who 
writes under date of Dec. 8 as follows: 

‘“We are conducting contests in connection with 
two of our yards at Utica and Granville. We have 
made one rule in this contest which we think is 
unique; namely, that unless every pupil in the 
grades and in the high schools included in this con- 
test takes part the essays of the others will not 
count in competing for the prizes. In this way 
every pupil in the seventh and eighth grades and 
in the high schools of these districts are competing. 

‘*A great amount of interest has been shown and 
the contest is progressing favorably. In the Utica 
district twenty-two schools distributed in all of 
the townships surrounding Utica are taking part.’’ 

An interesting feature of the campaign is the 
great amount of very desirable publicity that is 
being secured for local lumbermen and for the 








lumber industry as a whole. Many marked copies 
of local papers have been received by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, containing news stories regard- 
ing the contests, some of them of considerable 
length and occupying positions that could not be 
bought. In several instances these stories have 
appeared on the front cover page of daily news- 
papers published in towns where contests are in 
progress, being ‘‘ played up’’ with even more prom- 
inence than big national issues like the coal strike. 
At the close of the contests each retailer will see 
that the first prize essay of his contest, and prob- 
ably the second and third prize efforts also, is 
printed in his local paper. As the subjects are 
carefully chosen with view to bringing out the 
superiority of wood for home building and many 
other uses, much good thus will be accomplished in 
an educational way. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN doubtless 
will be interested to know that contests are now in 
progress in each of the following States: 


ALABAMA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ARIZONA NEW YORE 

IOWA OHIO 

INDIANA OREGON 
KENTUCKY SOUTH CAROLINA 
MISSOURI 


The interest felt by teachers and educational 
authorities in the various localities where the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S plan has been brought to 
their attention is evidenced by such letters as the 
following: 

NEEDHAM, ALA., Dec. 6, 1919. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Il 

Gentlemen: Your prize contest plan is admirable. 
It was presented to the camp school (Camp Biscoe) 
immediately. We have offered local prizes and shall 


send our best essay to compete for the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN prizes. Yours truly, 
Mrs. O. H. WILLIAMS, 
President School Improvement Association. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that any 
lumbermen conducting contests who have not yet 
appointed the judges do so at once. It is a good 
plan to have a committee of three judges, made up 
of well known people such as the principal of the 
schools, a minister, and some prominent woman— 
such as the president of the local woman’s club 
where such an organization exists. The local pa- 
pers should be informed of the appointment of the 
judges .and requested to mention it prominently, 
which they will be glad to do because of its news 
interest. \ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN again calls atten- 
tion to the closing date for entries in the contest 
for the national prizes which it offers. To be 
eligible, essays must be mailed to this office post- 
marked not later than Dec. 31, 1919. Only essays 
that have been awarded first prize in a local con- 
test are eligible to compete for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN prizes. In other words,. this will be a com- 
petition of local first prize winners for the national 
prizes given by this paper, which aggregate $75, 
divided as follows: First, $25; second, $20; third, 
$15; fourth, $10; fifth, $5. 

All lumbermen conducting local contests are re- 
quested to obtain and to mail to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’ at the earliest moment possible after 
the awards have been made, a photograph of the 
boy or girl whose composition won first prize. It 
is purposed to publish the pictures of as many of 
the loeal first prize winners as possible. The name 
and address of the boy or girl, and also the name 
of the lumber concern, should be penciled on the 
back of each picture. All photographs will be 
returned without injury. 
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THE WEEK AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Congress Considers Tax Revision to Meet Enormous Expenditures and Strives for Economy—Secretary of 
Agriculture and Chief Forester Report on Forest Conservation and Production 


SENATE SEEKS TO TRIM EXPENSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The estimates of 
appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 
1 next, calling for approximately $5,000,000,000, 
have caused great indignation on Capito! Hill. 
Senator Thomas of Colorado (Democrat) rose and 
reminded his Republican colleagues that Congress 
would appropriate a bonus of $240 for the ex- 
soldiers and sailors because they would insist upon 
receiving it. Several senators indicated that they 
would make a determined stand against such an 
appropriation. 

Congress has not yet gotten around to passing 
the Lane-Mondell bill. One reason for the delay 
in its passage is that members on neither side of 
the House or Senate have been able to agree among 
themselves on the proposed legislation. Repre- 
sentatives from city districts, for example, do not 
see why legislation should be passed providing for 
the financing of men who desire to establish homes 
on farms, unless provision also is made to assist 
men who prefer city life to acquire homes for them- 
selves in town. Secretary of the Interior Lane and 
experts working under his direction thru the recla- 
mation service are still gathering data for use in 
connection with the consideration of the Lane- 
Mondell bill. 

Secretary Lane did not ask Congress for an ap- 
propriation anything like as large as would be 
required to give every man who served during the 
war a bonus of $240, and he sought to do a highly 
valuable piece of constructive work and not nierely 
give the boys a little extra spending money which 
doubtless large numbers of them would promptly 
squander. 

So far as general appropriations are concerned, 
it is perfectly clear that the Republican leadership 
of both houses will attempt to cut down the esti- 
mates at every possible point. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that neither the Good budget 
bill, evolved by a special House committee, nor the 
McCormick budget bill, introduced in the Senate, 
makes provision for the reorganization of the ap- 
propriating machinery of Congress. To many busi- 
ness men any budget system which proposes a 
check upon the executive, while placing no check 
on the legislative branch of the Government, is 
sure to fail. For this reason it will be interesting 
to see what Congress evolves at this session, with 
President Wilson urging the necessity for the es- 
tablishment of a budget system, which he has urged 
heretofore, and witlPleaders in both Senate and 
House insisting that some such system must be 
worked out or the Federal Treasury will be bank- 
rupt. 

The present prospect is that the revenues next 
year will be in the neighborhood of $6,000,000,000. 
While this, on the surface, leaves a safe margin 
between the estimates of appropriations required 
and prospective revenues, it is quite probable his- 
tory will repeat itself and enormous deficiency esti- 
mates will be sent in before the session adjourns. 
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CHIEF FORESTER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


WasuinoTon, D. C., Dec. 8.—The annual report 
of Chief Forester Henry 8. Graves lays much stress 
upon the proposed national plan of forestry as con- 
ceived by the Forest Service. Discussion of the 
national forestry policy on the whole is little dif- 
ferent from the articles printed in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN giving the viewpoint of Mr. Graves 
on this subject. ,The net result of the steps taken 
to inaugurate the proposed national forest policy 
according to the report ‘‘has been to attract re- 
newed and widespread attention to the fact that 
a real forest problem must be reckoned with, and 
is of national concern; to establish a conviction in 
the minds of many who have first hand knowledge 
of the facts that definite action to protect the 
public interests involved and safeguard a resource 
essential for economic and industrial stability is 
now required; and to secure what is believed to be 
a feasible program, of a character to command 
general acceptance as it becomes fully under- 
stood.’’ 

Total receipts from the national forests last year 
were $4,358,414.86. To this total the grazing busi- 
ness contributed $2,609,169.85 and the timber busi- 
ness $1,540,099.96. The receipts from timber 
showed a falling off of $93,549.46. 

The destructive fire season, which ultimately 
made it necessary to ask for a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $2,950,000, is discussed at some length. Col. 
Graves suggests as he did a year ago that ‘‘ greater 
outlays for fire prevention, early detection and 








swift concentration of fire fighting forces would be 
much more economical.’’ 

While a large expenditure of money has been 
necessary to fight fires and prevent a catastrophe, 
Mr. Graves points out that, after all, the cost has 
been relatively small, since it has prevented injury 
and destruction to property worth several hundred 
millions of dollars. 

Some reasons why the protection work has not 
been more successful are: 

1. The forests have not yet been sufliciently opened 
up with roads and trails. It is still necessary in many 
cases to build trails thru the woods to the fires. This 
may require several days, during which a fire may 
have become a great conflagration. 

2. The regular protective force is insufficient. 


3. The Forest Service is almost wholly unequipped 
with motor transport. Aside from the fact that the 
cost of hiring trucks to transport men and —— for 
fire fighting is very large, the difficulty of obtaining 
such transportation sometimes results in failure to 
reach a fire before it is too late. 

4. Successful fire protection is absolutely dependent 
on a permanent force of trained men. 

5. Public sentiment in many places has not yet 
roused to the need of care in the forest and public 
coéperation. There are still too many railroad fires, 
too much carelessness in the woods, particularly from 
smoking, and too many fires from clearing land. 





MOVIES TO BOOST SOUTH’S LAND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The Southern Set- 
tlement and Development Organization, as part of 
its campaign for the development of the South, has 
announced that ‘‘A. G. T. Moore, manager of the 
cut-over land department of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, has arranged for the circulation of mov- 
ing pictures thruout the country that will stimu- 
late interest in the South on the part of: The 
tenant farmer of the North, who has to pay high 
rental for lands which he does not own while cheap 
lands in the southern States offer him a high re- 
turn on investment of capital and labor; the sol- 
diers of the Great War who want to resume life in 
the open and have homes of their own; and the live- 
stock man of the West, whose cattle are suffering 
from drought and whose sheep ranges are being 
taken up by the settlers under the homestead 
laws.’’ 
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RECOMMENDS FORESTRY MEASURES 


Wasurnaton, D. C., Dec. 8.—The annual report 
of David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, em- 
bodies the following recommendations on forestry: 


Requirement that owners of forest lands shall pro- 
vide adequate protection against fire, the public, thru 
both the State and Federal governments coéperating 
in organizing the service and sharing the cost. As- 
sistance to private owners in perpetuating their for- 
ests by proper management. A larger program of pub- 
licity owned forests and the consolidation of existing 
national forests thru exchange with private owners. A 
detailed inventory of present forest resources and a 
survey of present and prospective needs for forestry 
products. 


Under the caption ‘‘Extension of Forestry,’’ 
Secretary Houston further says: 


The continued dissipation of privately owned forests 
in every timber producing region of the country is a 
matter of grave concern. The public does not fully 
realize its seriousness. If the area having little or no 
value for other than forest purposes is not protected, 
much of it will become practically nonproductive. Mil- 
lions of acres in the older parts of the country, where 
supplies of timber are needed by the communities, 
have become almost valueless. Where the land is not 
valuable for agriculture, large scale lumbering opera- 
tions are followed by local industrial depression, the 
timber industries migrate, population decreases, farm 
ers lose their local market, taxable values decline, 
schools and roads deteriorate and the economic and 
social life of the community suffer. 

The problem presented is very difficult. Public for- 
ests are confined to relatively limited areas, except in 
the West. These will by no means supply the future 
needs of the country. At present the greater part 
of the lumber produced annually is cut from private 
lands on which the appearance of new growth is at 
best a matter of accident, is likely to be long delayed, 
or may never occur. Without concerted action under 
public coéperation and direction the problem will not 
be solved. Private initiative can not be depended upon 
to secure the requisite conservation. 

The preservation of forests in all forest regions is 
of immediate concern and importance to farmers. Tim- 
ber is an important farm crop, Farm woodlands com- 
prise about 20 percent of the farm area of the coun- 
try. At the last census the value of the products from 
them was greater than that of the potato crop and 
nearly double that of the tobacco yield. Forestry, 
therefore, must be assigned a place in farm manage- 
ment. Farmers also are vitally concerned with na- 
tional forestry problems. They consume more wood 
than any other group and they are interested in seeing 
that there is available, at reasonable prices, a con- 
tinuous supply of lumber and other forest products. 
A sound forestry policy does not conflict with agri- 
cultural settlement. In fact, it facilitates the culti- 
vation of land suitable for agriculture, and also seeks 
to secure the proper handling of existing forests and 
the reforestation of denuded regions. On the other 


hand, forest devastation retards agricultural develop- 
ment. 

Certain things seem clear. Fire is a great menace 
not only on forested but also on cut-over areas. Ade- 
quate protection, therefore, should be required of all 
owners. The public, thru both the State and Federal 
governments, should coéperate in organizing this serv- 
ice and should share the cost of maintaining it. It 
should also adopt such practical measures as may be 
necessary to bring about the discontinuance of all 
practices which result in turning the forests into 
wastes, and should aid private owners to perpetuate 
their forests by proper management. A well balanced 
policy requires a much larger program of publicly 
owned forests than at present. The acquisition of for- 
est lands by the Federal Government is now proceeding 
under the Weeks forestry law. The total area ap- 
proved for purchase to date is 1,835,298 acres. The 
continuation of the policy is sought by the national 
forest reservation commission, and an estimate of an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 will be placed before the 
Congress. And, furthermore, the consolidation of na- 
tional forest areas thru exchange with private owners 
should be accelerated. There are now pending no less 
than twenty-five bills authorizing exchanges, and the 
enactment of a general law would be in the public in- 
terest. There is a growing demand for additions to 
the national forests from the public lands in the 
States where such action is possibly only thru legisla- 
tion. Recently a law authorizing the addition of 
1,000,000 acres to the national forests in central Idaho 
has been enacted, 

Good forestry practice rests upon the possession of 
full and accurate data. Our present knowledge of the 
methods of securing the largest yields is inadequate. 
There is need of further information regarding the 
amount, quality and distribution of existing timber 
supplies. A detailed inventory of our present re- 
sources and a survey of present and prospective needs 
are essential for constructive planning. 





NEW PORT DEMURRAGE RULES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The United States 
Railroad Administration advises that Dec. 15 is the 
date on which becomes effective the arrangement 
with the Shipping Board under which the latter 
will pay demurrage and storage charges at ports 
on shipments held up in transit thru it being 
unable to load cargo on date indicated and the 
railroads set aside charges when unable because 
of some fault of their own to get the cargo to port 
for loading at the time specified, leaving the ship- 
per responsible for charges accruing thru his own 
negligence only. 





APPLICATIONS FILED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The Northern Pacific 
Railway has filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fifteenth section application No. 8801—to estab- 
lish rules governing minimum cordage, minimum 
charge, estimated weights and rule for measurements 
on fuel wood. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway has 
filed a similar application, No. 8804. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
has filed application No. 8788, proposing increased 
minimums on wood between points in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho, published in Items 40 and 45 of 
tarif I. C..C. No. 571. 

Application No. 8792, filed by the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway, proposes increased minimum on 
wood from Atlas, Idaho, and Palouse, Wash., to sta- 
tions on the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, South Cheney 
to Pasco, Wash., inclusive, published in Item 510, 
tariff I, C. C. No. 269. 


Agent J. H. Glenn has filed application No. 8818, 
which proposes a revision of commodity rates applica- 
ble on cross ties in carloads from points in Georgia to 
Jacksonville, Eastport, Fernandina and McGirts Creek, 
Fla., and Charleston, 8. C., to be the same as the rates 
on lumber. 





RATE CHANGES ARE APPROVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved for filing without 
formal hearing schedules filed by J. H. Glenn, agent, in 
fifteenth section application No. 8379, as amended by 
No, 8401 and No. 8581, providing for the cancelation 
of export rates on various commodities from points in 
southern territory to eastern Virginia, south Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, as specified in the applications. 

The commission likewise has approved fifteenth sec- 
tion application No. 8442, filed by E. B. Boyd, agent, 
seeking its approval of increased import class and 
commodity rates from Gulf ports to Chicago and vari- 
ous other interstate points. The commission’s order 
announces its approval of the application, provided the 
proposed rates are in conformity with the bases speci- 
fied. The increased import rates involved also are 
filed for account of non-Federal controlled lines. 

Following the filing of five applications under the 
fifteenth section the commission has approved for fil- 
ing without formal hearing certain changes in class 
and commodity rates, minimum weights, rules and 
regulations from and to points in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and other States in connection 
with non-Federal controlled carriers. The applications 
involved are Nos. 8628, Great Northern railway ; 8723 
and 8724, S. J. Henry, agent, and 8725 and 8726, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul road. 
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IMPROVEMENTS GREATLY INCREASE OUTPUT 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Dec. 10.—The southern pine 
mill at Deweyville, recently sold by the Sabine 
Tram Co. to the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., will 
within the next few weeks begin cutting a quarter 
million fect a day, making it one of the most pro- 


ductive mills in the State. 


Soon after purchasing 


the mill property and stumpage of the Sabine com- 
pany, the company announced it would make some 
material improvements which would increase the 
cut. The present mill is practically new, having 
been constructed two years ago following the de- 
struction of the original mill by five. As it now 
stands, it has a circular saw, a gang saw and slab- 
bing machine. This gave them a capacity of 100,- 
000 feet. a day. The company now has enroute the 
necessary machinery to add another circular, which 
will replace the slabbing machine. This will in- 
crease the cut to approximately 125,000 feet a 
day. Not content with the increase in production, 
the company is making arrangements to put on 
double shifts which will bring its cut for the 24 
hours up to 250,000 feet a day. 

Before selling the property the Sabine company 
had begun the construction of a hardwood mill and 
it was the intention of the new owners to get this 


plant in operation at once. 


It is understood now 


that the Peavy-Moore interests have made arrange- 
ments to dispose of the hardwood stumpage to peo- 
ple engaged in that line of business and other par- 
ties will erect mills to take care of the cut. The 
hardwood stumpage will run between 175,000,000 


and 200,000,000 feet. 





A MEANS OF INCREASING TRADE CONSIDERED 


The problems of the city retailer and the country 
retailer often differ. In many cities, particularly 
the larger cities it is hardly practical for the deal- 


ers to sell completed 
houses under present con- 
ditions and consequently 
they can not carry as 
many sidelines as lum- 
bermen in smaller com- 
munities. Nevertheless 
city dealers have many 
avenues for increasing 
their trade. Many of the 
large yards have planing 
mills in connection. As 
time goes on more and 
more such plants are be- 
ing established, which 
specialize in unusual mill 
work. 

The accompany _illus- 
tration shows a buffet of 
graceful design made by 
the Sterling Lumber & 
Supply Co., Chicago. The 
designs are changed fre- 
quently and the buffets 
are made up in lots of 
twenty-five and sold in 
Chicago. Another -Chi- 
cago company which finds 
the sale of special buf- 
fets and cabinets very 
good is the A. T. Stewart 
Lumber Co. Neither con- 
cern makes any attempt 
to standardize designs 
but puts every effort into 


CABINET MADE AT PLAN‘ 


making a good product and securing a price com- 
mensurate with the quality of the article. 

This is only one example of numerous special- 
ties which can be made of wood and disposed of 
with profit by yards located in cities. Standard- 
ized designs of stock patterns can be secured from 
the larger millwork manufacturers if desired, leav- 
ing the company free to specialize in the unusual. 





“HIGH ANALYSIS” FERTILIZERS BEST 


Retailers’ farmer customers will be interested 
in the following table of fertilizers issued by the 
Soil Improvement Committee of the National 
Fertilizer Association, Lumber Exchange, Chicago: 


I II 
With ammonia Without ammonia 
A—High potash... 2-10-6 0-10-8 
2-10-4 0-12-4 
B—Low potash... 2-12-2 0-12-2 
2-12-0 0-16-0 


The figures in the table represent the percentages 
of ammonia (nitrogen), available phosphoric. acid 
and potash in the order given. After very careful 


studies and experiments 


the Soil Improvement 


Committee, makes the following recommendations 
with respect to the four classes of fertilizers 
shown in the tables: Where manure is not used 
in quantity, where legumes (clovers) are not grown, 
or if grown are put in long rotation, where the 
growing season is short, or the soil cold and gives 


a slow start, select from fertilizers in Column I. 
Where manure is used in quantity, where legumes 
are grown in short rotation, or for green manures, 
or where the soil is of muck or peat origin, select 
from Column II. Where the soil is muck or peat, 
sandy or sandy loam, where hay and straw crops 
have been sold from the land, where manure is not 
used in quantity, or where there is difficulty in 
growing clover, select from Cross-column A. Where 
the soil is clay or clay loam, where the hay and 
straw crops are kept on the farm, where manure is 
carefully saved and applied, or where clover grows 
naturally, select from Cross-column B. 

The use of ‘‘high analysis’’ fertilizers is profit- 
able in the ‘‘corn belt’’ as well as in other sections 
where that great cereal is produced; and the re- 
tail lumberman who shows his farmer customers 
how to give their corn an early start in the spring 
or secure early maturity in the fall, as well as 
larger yields by the use of these fertilizers is do- 
ing himself, the farmers and the community a good 
service. 


COAST FINDS FOREIGN DEMAND BRISK 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dee. 6.—The Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co. sold about 4,000,000 
feet of lumber during the last week, and is grad- 
ually placing with the Coast mills the big volume 
of orders recently taken. Fir export prices were 
advaneed on Dec, 3, making uppers $52 base at 
mill, until June 30, 1920. Merchantable and com- 
mon were advanced to $32 base for the rest of this 
year and the first quarter of next year, and to $34 
base for April 1 to June 30, 1920. 

The export demand for Pacific coast lumber con- 
tinues to grow and exporters are seeking additional 
vessels. The Redwood Export Co. is now about 
sold up on the proportion of redwood lumber which 
the mills are willing to furnish, and is not quoting. 

Some inquiries are reported from Australia, 
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west coast of South America and other quarters of 
the globe. Japan is asking for some lumber and 
Belgium is taking a little redwood. A cargo of 
ties has been sold for South America, which will 
about elean up the supply on Humboldt Bay. 





NEW OWNER INCREASES PLANT CAPACITY 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Dec. 10.—The plant and tim- 
ber-holdings of the J. H. Coffman Lumber Co, at 
Bon Wier have been purchased by the Sabine Val- 
ley Hardwood Co., a new $100,000 corporation or- 
ganized for that purpose. The original company 
was owned by J. H. Coffman, of Bon Wier, J. E. 
Crawford, 8. T. Woodring and J. M. Ragland, of 
Lake Charles. Messrs. Woodring and Ragland ae- 
quired the interest of their former partners. 

With the organization of the new company, the 
plant will be considerably improved and the cut- 
ting capacity increased from 30,000 to 40,000 to 
50,000, producing upwards of a million feet a 
month. It has also increased its timber holdings 
considerably and now has a supply that will last 
it for several years. The principal production of 
the mill will be oak and gum with a sprinkling of 
all other varieties common to this section. There 
is also enough pine on the timber holdings to keep 
the mill busy when the lowlands are too wet for 
logging hardwood. The entire production of the 
mill has been sold to the Beaumont Lumber Co. 


TWO PARTNERS CONTINUE BUSINESS ~~ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 8.—The firm of Me- 
Farland, Burton & Addison have sent out notices 
that the firm will be dissolved as of Dee. 31, 1919, 
as Maurice C. Burton is withdrawing, to take care 
of his interests in the Burton Lumber Co., of 
Charleston, 8S. C. J. B. McFarland, jr., and Charles 
A. Addison will continue the business under the 
name of McFarland & Addison, and will specialize 
in North Carolina pine, while doing a general 
wholesale business. The change will not materially 
affect the concern, as the two who continue were 
the most active in it. 





TO INSIST ON STRONGER BOXES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 6.—With the market- 
ing of the Northwestern fruit crop there has 
been an unusual amount of breakage reported 
on account of light weight boxes, but up to the 
present time no order has been enforced designed 
to cure the defects. Puget Sound box makers 
insist that their stock has been up to standard 
in all respects and that defective material, if 
any exists, has come from the pine territory of 
eastern Washington and Oregon. The claim is 
made that the hemlock and spruce of the west 
side is excellent stock and that it is eut to the 
proper thicknesses, but that in the pine region 
the relative scarcity of timber and its high value 
have influenced box makers to shade the meas- 
urements a trifle, resulting in thinner stock. On 
the east side, box material is cut 13/16, and on 
the west side %; and when the material is re- 
sawed for sides the process results in a secant % 
in the one instance and in a full % in the other. 
As yet no step has been taken to secure uni- 
formity in the box output of the pine region on 
the one side and the hemlock and spruce region 
on the other. 

But from the Wenatchee district comes a re- 
port that apple growers have been warned to dis- 
continue shipping in the light boxes that up to 
the present time have been in use in that terri- 
tory. This warning is based on the adoption by 
the Railroad Administration of new specifications 
which will go into effect in 1920, and boxes not 
standard will either be refused for shipment or 
charged a higher rate. Mills are said to be offer- 
ing light dimension box material at reduced 
prices. In 1920 apple boxes must have %-ineh 
ends, 5/16-inch sides, and 3/16-inch tops and 
bottoms. 


USE WOOD BLOCKS FOR FUEL 


JACKSON, Miss., Dee. 8.—While all business 
houses, offices etc. in this territory are being opened 
at 9 and closed at 4 at the r2quest of the fuel ad- 
ministrator, this section is not worried by a lack of 
coal. The large sawmills in and near here are fur- 
nishing the town with wood blocks, one coneern in 
particular supplying about forty cars a week. This 
fuel, while it does not go far, is considerable aid 
in the emergency and if it becomes necessary a 
great deal more of this class of material could and 
would be furnished and used. 








TO USE TREATED HARDWOOD TIES 


CHARLOTTE, MicH., Dee. 8.—Negotiations are 
now on by the new Michigan Northern Railroad 
Co. for ties for the proposed road. The com- 
pany will be in the market for 250,000 ties, or 
2,500 to the mile. Hardwood ties will be used 
and these will be treated with chemicals to make 
them more durable and rot resisting. Scarcity 
of cedar is compelling all railroads in this sec- 
tion to use less hardwood. The chemical treat- 
ment given hardwood increases its longevity. A 
tract of timber suitable for ties has been lined 
up by the Michigan Northern company. and ne- 
gotiations are now on with the owner. This tract 
is located on the company’s proposed route and is 
easily accessible. If the deal is completed, a port- 
able mill will be placed in the woods and will 
handle the entire cut. 


PDP PBPB PPD PDD PPI 


AccorDING to figures just published by the 
Dominion bureau of statistics, the lumber industry 
in Canada holds fourth place among manufacturing 
groups in point of production, but first place in the 
number of persons employed and in the total pay- 
ments for labor. There is over $149,000,000 invested 
in the industry. The cost of materials used was in 
excess of $58,000,000 and the value of products 
produced over $415,000,000. In the two years from 
1915 to 1917 wages show an advance of 120 per- 
cent, cost of materials a gain of 75 percent, while 
the value of products advanced 68 percent only. 
Canada exported $52,000,000 worth of lumber and 
at the same time imported forests products to the 
value of $10,000,000. Practically all the export 
and import business was with the United States. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers Change Date and Place—Kentucky Retailers and Pine Wholesalers 
Choose Time —Wisconsin Retailers Complete Program—Hardwood Men Plan Good Meeting 


Dec. 16—Alexandria District Lumber Exchange, Hotel 
Bentley, Alexandria, La. 

Dec. 16-17—American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 

ciation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn, Annual. 

18—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Chisca 

Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Dec. 19-20—Southern Pine Association Inspectors, Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, and Conro, Tex. Annual. 


Dec. 


Jan. 2—Lumber Section, Toronto Board of Trade, 
Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan. 9—Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau, Toronto, Ont. 
Annual. 

Jan. 9—Wholesale Lumber Dealer’s Association, Toron- 
to, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual, 
14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
Jan. 15-16—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cairo, Ill, Annual. 
Jan. 16—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
ash. Annual. 
Jan, 16—California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 
Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual. 
Jan, 20-22—Ohie Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 
Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Dayton, Ohio. Annual. 

-2 ) te Association of Wholesale 
oe Se Lie — Salesmen, Onondaga Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y Annual. 

20-22—Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 
Jan. 20-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Syracuse, N. Y. Annual. 
-22—. States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
saa 4 enn Paine Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual. 
_ rdwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
sae” eee Son Plan Meeting, St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Jan, 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. 
Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 2i—New York State Forestry Association, Hotel 


Jan. Association, 


Seattle, 


Jan. Association, 


Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 21-22—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana. Annual. 

Jan. 28-29—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association, 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
Jan. 28-29—National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

Hotel Commodore, New York City. Annual. 

\° - estern Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
7“ ieaask’ erat Alexandra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man. 
Annual. 

28-80—Southern Forestry Conference, 
leans, La. 
28-830—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. ago 
- Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
on cn Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Annual. 

Jan, 80—Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, Hotel 

Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 30—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 

Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 8-5—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 4-5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Mont- 

real, Que. Annual. . 

Feb. 4-5—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 5-6—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 

Dealers’ Association, Bluefield, W. Va. Annual. 


Jan, New Or- 


Jan, 


Feb. 10-11—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hamilton, Ont. Annual. 
Feb. 10-12—American Wood Preservers’ Association, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 
11-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, 
Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 12-18—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, Chicago. Annual, 
Feb. 17—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 17-19—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 19-21—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Boise, Idaho, Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Southern Pine Association, 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 
March 1-18—Mississippi Valley Exposition, St. 

Mo. Annual. 


Association of 


vm. Pittsburgh, 


Grunewald 


Louis, 


~ 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CHANGE 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 8.—The meeting place 
for the next annual of the Southwestern Hard 
wood Manufacturers’ Club has been changed 
from Alexandria, La., to Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 21, 
1920, for the reason that the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association already has announced its an- 
nual for Memphis on Jan. 20. The manufactur- 
ers’ meeting will be held in the Gayoso Hotel, and 
arrangements have been made for entertainment 
and some surprises are in store for members. 

Election of officers is in order for this meeting, 
and reports show that presidential bees already 
are buzzing, as the present incumbent, Phil A. 
Ryan, has said he would decline the honor of re- 
election. While it is probable that considerable 
pressure will be brought to bear upon Mr. Ryan 
to accept the office another year, other eligibles 








are reported as ‘‘saying nothing but sawing 
wood.’? 

The program for the annual will inelude the 
following papers, postponed from the November 
meeting: 

“Prices for Green vs. Dry Lumber” and “Prices for 
Lumber vs. Dimension Stock,” by Walter Miller. 

“The Export Situation,” by J. W. O’Shaughnessy. 

“What Differentials We Should Add on Orders Call- 
ing for Special Widths,” by W. D. Brewer. 

0. 1 Common Oak Is Selling for $40, What 
Price Should We Get for Sound Square Timber?’ by 
H. G. Bohlssen, 

Considerable interest is being shown in the 
coming meeting of the club and the indications 
are that the attendance will be large. 





SALESMEN POSTPONE BIG MEETING 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—The big meeting 
of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Asso- 
ciation, district No. 4, which was to have been 
held last Friday, was called off at the last 
minute owing to the coal situation, Notifica- 
tion was sent out by telegraph to all members 
and invited guests and most of them were reached 
before they started. L. R. Putman, of New 
Orleans, and several others were not reached in 
time and arrived in Kansas City Friday morning. 
While the postponement was announced as in- 
definite it is expected that it will be possible to 
hold the meeting early in February and so far 
as possible the origin: | program will be earried 
out. 

KENTUCKY RETAILE “jp. °T DATE 

LovIsviLLE, Ky., Dec. 9.—Ti. ” u of directors 
of the Kentucky Retail Lur ber vUealers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Seelbac ‘otel, this city, on 
Dee. 16 to discuss plans and sc’* + date for the 
annual convention of the organization. While it 
has already been decided that the annual will be 
held at Lexington the decision as to the date will 
rest with the directors. 


~ 





~~ 


PINE WHOLESALERS SET DATE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 8.—President Dwight 
Hinckley, of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, has called the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion for Jan. 30, 1920, at the Hotel Sinton, this 
city. The executive board is arranging the pro- 
gram and is planning some interesting features 
which it expects to have ready soon. Mr. Hinckley 
has sent out notice to the membership of the date, 
with the information that the sessions will open at 
9:30 a. m: and a request that every member set 
aside that day for the meeting and be sure to 
attend. The program will be announced as soon 
as it is completed. 


om 





~ 


WISCONSIN RETAILERS’ PLANS 


MILWAUKEER, Wis., Dec. 10.—Plans already 
completed for the thirtieth annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
to be held at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Feb. 
17, 18 and 19, 1920, indicate that the convention 
program will be replete with interesting numbers, 
and a number of vital questions of policy to be 
determined at that time should bring a full at- 
tendance. D. 8S. Montgomery, secretary of the 
association, calls members’ attention to the neces- 
sity of changing the method of handling the 
traffic department so as to make it an associa- 
tion service free to all members, a subject the 
directors have already considered; he shows also 
that an increase of dues is inevitable, the present 
dues being lower than those of any other retail 
lumbermen’s association. 

A feature of the annual will be the distribution 
of beautiful medals of honor to members of the 
association who saw service in the world war. 
In memory of those who made the supreme sacri- 
fice a medal bearing a solid gold star on the rib- 
bon will be presented to the next of kin. The 
secretary has sent to all members a list showing 
the ‘‘Gold Star Honor Roll’’ and the ‘‘ Blue Star 
Honor Roll,’’ asking that it be checked carefully 
and notice of all changes be sent prior to Dee. 15, 
as none can be made after that date. 

The Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin will hold its twenty-fourth annual 
meeting immediately after the first association 
session, in the Red Room of the Pfister. In this 
connection announcement is made that thru the 
efforts of the association an important compen- 
sation insurance rate reduction. has been secured. 
Heretofore members using machinery in handling 


coal were charged a rate of $3.34 on their entire 
payrolls; under the new regulations if they can 
separate their payrolls in such a way as to show 
that employed exclusively in operating the ma- 
chinery, they will be given a rate of $2.78 on the 
rest of the payroll; the rate for the machinery 
payroll remaining as before—$3.34. 

Secretary Montgomery calls members’ atten- 
tion to the crowded condition of hotels and urges 
that they make their reservations early. 





CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


OTTAWA, ONT., Dec. 8.—Announcement has been 
made by Frank Hawkins, secretary of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association, that the twelfth annual 
convention of the organization will be held in 
Quebee on Feb. 4 and 5, 1920. Details of the pro- 
gram will be given when complete arrangements 
have been made. 





SOUTHERN PINE ANNUAL 


New ORLEANS, La., Dec. 9.—Secretary-man- 
ager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, announces that the annual convention of the 
organization will be held at the Grunewald Hotel, 
this city, on Feb. 24, 25 and 26. As yet, however, 
it is too early to state just what sort of program 
will be carried out. 





AMERICAN HARDWOOD PROGRAM 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 8.—The American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association will introduce 
an entirely new form of entertainment and relaxa- 
tion to the delegates attending its annual conven- 
tion here Dee. 16-17. This will consist of box- 
ing contests under the auspices of the Phoenix 


- Athletic Club. Riley Wilson will serve as master 


of ceremonies and Billy Haack will act as referee. 
There will be one bout of four rounds, one of six 
and one of eight, the last named being the princi- 
pal one. These contests will be staged between 
8 and 10:30 p. m. Tuesday, Dec. 16, and it is 
expected that practically every out-of-town dele- 
gate will attend. John M. Pritchard, seeretary- 
manager, and other officials of the association have 
been working out the details of these contests for 
some time and feel that the delegates will enjoy 
this innovation more than if the regular beaten 
path of entertainment were followed. 

The convention will be called to order at 10:30 
the morning of Dee. 16 by R. M. Carrier, presi- 
dent. W. T. FitzHugh, president of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce, will deliver an address 
of welcome, and response will be made by M. W. 
Stark, first vice president of the association. Fol- 
lowing the address of President Carrier, which will 
be extemporaneous, the officers, including John M. 
Pritchard, secretary-manager, Roland Darnell, 
treasurer, and F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, 
will submit their annual reports. They will be fol-, 
lowed by standing committee reports. 

Luncheon will be served in the Hotel Chisea and 
a feature of the afternoon session will be an 
address by Attorney L. C. Boyle, counsel for the 
association. 

The entire morning session Wednesday, Dee. 17, 
will be given over to the open competition plan, 
in charge of M. W. Stark and F. R. Gadd. This 
is the market end of the association and is the 
means thru which the statistics compiled by Mr. 
Gadd and his assistants are disseminated among 
the members. 

Luncheon will be served at noon, and at 1:30 the 
delegates will be favored with an address by Mur- 
ray Springer, of Crosby-Chicago, who will speak 
on ‘‘Relations Between Trade Expansion and 
Trade Efficiency. ’’ 

Unfinished business and new business will be 
transacted and officers for the ensuing year will 
be elected just before adjournment. Following 
this, there will be a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors at 5 p. m. 

It is also announced today that there will be a 
meeting of the executive committee of the associa- 
tion at 10 o’clock Dee. 15, the day before the 
annual opens. 

Owing to the very large inerease in membership 
—the total now being close to 400—and owing to 
the active constructive work of the association 
during the last year, it is expected that the 
attendance will be record-breaking. In this con- 
nection John M. Pritchard, secretary-manager, an- 
nounces that it is urgent that all delegates. who 
plan to come to Memphis should immediately make 
reservations, as the hotels are rather crowded. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES BRIEFLY REPORTED 


Coast Associations Show Encouraging Growth — Pennsylvania Retailers May Amalgamate — News Notes 
About the Canadian Organizations— Plan Big Californian Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 


ASSOCIATIONS MAY AMALGAMATE 


‘HarrispurG, Pa., Dec. 8.—Last Thursday a 
joint meeting of the two retail lumber associations 
of this State met here in a conference that may 
possibly result in the amalgamation. The Penn- 
sylvania Lumberman’s Association, hailing from 
Philadelphia, was represented by its president, 
Harry J. Meyers, of Bethlehem; vice president 
Fred. S. Ludwig, of Reading; secretary J. Fred- 
erick Martin, Philadelphia; M. P. Cooper, Chris- 
tianna, and E. C. Snyder, Harrisburg. The Retail 
Lumber Dealer’s Association of Pennsylvania, 
which hails from Pittsburgh, was represented by 
its president, J. D. P. Kennedy, of Beaver Falls; 
secretary W. G. Rebbeck, of Pittsburgh; D. 8. 
Milloy, of Erie, and others. The delegates had 
a luncheon and considered the possibility and 
practicability of an amalgamation and got as far 
as arranging for a working agreement and inter- 
change of information on all subjects of joint in- 
terest. There will be a standing committee of 
three appointed by each organization, which will 
meet on the first Thursday of March, 1920, and 
every three months thereafter, unless a consolida- 
tion is affected after consideration by the annual 
meetings of the two associations. 


_— 


COAST ASSOCIATION EXTENDS 


SeaTTLE, WasH., Dee. 6.—During 1919, the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has been 
extending its membership among the mills of 
western Oregon, western Washingtun and British 
Columbia, and now represents approximately 90 
per cent of the lumber cut in the territory which 
it serves. At the recent meeting of the board 
of trustees nine mills were elected to member- 
ship, as follows: 

Samish Bay Logging Co., Bellingham, Wash. 

Hall Lumber Co., Tualatin, Ore. 

Hoquiam Sash & Door Co., Montesano, Wash. 

Scappoose Lumber Co., Scappoose, Ore. 

Robertson & Hackett Saw Mills, Vancouver, B,C, 

Fir & Cedar Lumber Co., Castle Rock, Wash. 

Siletz Spruce Co., Corvallis, Ore. 

Tolt River Lumber Co., Tolt, Wash. 

Rat Portage Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C. 


The shingle branch of the West Coast associa- 
tion is growing rapidly and in some sections of 
this territory has secured the codperation of 
practically every shingle manufacturer, making 
the membership 100 percent. Fourteen mills 
have been admitted recently, as follows: 


Pacific Beach Shingle Co., Pacific Beach, Wash. 

Rainbow Shingle Co. and Proctor Cedar Co., Ed- 
monds. 

Wishkah Shingle Co., Aberdeen. 

Salt Creek Shingle Co., Port Angeles. 

North Forks Lumber Co., Chehalis. 

Kelso Shingle Co., Kelso. 

Cowlitz Shingle Co., Castle Rock. 

Bunker Mill Co., Bunker. 

Columbia Valley Shingle Co., Kalama. 

Sullivan Bros. Shingle Co. and Verd Cedar Co., 
Arlington. 

Northwestern Mill Co., Ashford. 

Strange Shingle Co., Linnton, Ore. 





ONTARIO DEALERS IN ANNUAL 


ORANGEVILLE, ONT., Dec. 5.—Branch No. 6 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting here today. There 
was a good attendance of members from various 
points of the district. J. A. Matthews, Orange- 
ville, chairman of the branch, presided. After 
Mr. Matthews had spoken briefly regarding the 
general trade situation and the importance of 
the work carried on by the association, J. B. Mac- 
Kenzie, Georgetown, Ont., vice chairman and 
secretary, reported upon the work of the branch 
since its organization on Dee. 4, 1918. 

The members were so well satisfied with the 
work of the officers during the year that, on 
motion of W. G. Gorvett of Arthur, seconded by 
John Howes of Harriston, the officers were re- 
elected. 

J. B. MacKenzie laid emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity for studying operating costs much more 
closely than they are studied by most dealers. 
He believed that many of the retailers in the 
smaller towns were heavily handicapped because 
they had inadequate unloading facilities. 

The chairman drew attention to the question of 
charging customers by the piece. Not only 
was it a service to eustomers who bought in 
small quantities, but it was also the proper thing 
from a business point of view, as a loss is in- 
volved for the dealer if he sells small quantities 
at the same rate as large quantities. 

Udney Richardson, of Elora, spoke on the 
present situation in Ontario, in connection with 








lumber grades. Much confusion prevails among 
dealers on account of the variety of grades. 
During recent years, he said, the grades had be- 
come coarser from time to time. 

H. Boultbee, secretary of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, outlined the work 
of the association during the year. G. B, Van 
Blaricom also spoke upon association work. On 
motion of U. Richardson, seconded by W. G. 
Gorvett, it was decided that the next meeting 
of the branch should be held at Toronto during 
the last week in March. The actual date of the 
meeting was left to be decided by the secretary. 





WANT NEW ONTARIO LIEN LAW 


ToRONTO, ONT., Dee. 8.—The Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, after its annual 
meeting in February last, sent a deputation to the 
prime minister and attorney general of Ontario to 
urge upon them the necessity for serapping the 
present mechanics lien act and enacting a com- 
pletely new act. Unfortunately for the progress of 
the movement, the electors of Ontario threw out the 
old Government on Oct. 20 and the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association feared for a time 
that all its work would be for nothing. They have 
been reassured to some extent, however, by a re- 
cent announcement made by Hon. Walter Rollo, 
minister of labor, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment will take up this question where it was left 
off by the former Government. The outlook, there- 
fore, is that the new Government will be prepared 
to substitute a new act for the old one as soon as 
it has been able to make a thoro study of the whole 
problem. 





Women Coming Into Their Own 


fenomonie, Wis., Dec. 8. 

Editor, Amer.can Lumberman. 

Referring to front page article in your 
issue of Dec. 6, I am pleased to note that 
you have sort of switched from the boys to 
the girls. I remember that you always 
have been a booster for the boys and in 
spite of the fact that until a few years 
ago I was not able to show any results, 
right down where I live, I always have been 
for the girls. 

You are absolutely right in believing that 
the wife is much easier to sell than the hus- 
band and that the women are coming into 
their own more and more every day. In 
connection with our service department I 
am looking forward to the day when I will 
feel justified in adding a practical woman te 
the force, my idea being to have her assist 
the customer’s wife in planning the ar- 
rangement of their furniture and household 
in connection with the planning of the loca- 
tion of windows, doors etc. 

It would be a very good thing to have a 
woman make an address at the Wisconsin 
meeting along the lines discussed by you.— 
G. W. LaPointe, jr., Manager, O. & N. Lum- 
ber Co., Inc. 











EASTERN SALESMEN HOLD MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 6.—Last night the 
Kastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association held its 
monthly meeting at the City Club, accompanied 
by a dinner, at which there were nearly fifty pres- 
ent. After the dinner, the men were addressed by 
Bartley J. Doyle, president of the Keystone Pub- 
lishing Co., and vice president of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress. Mr. Doyle is a_ son 
of a Michigan lumberman, and is familiar with 
the business. His message was that they should 
give more time to civie affairs. He outlined the 
gravity of the unrest danger, and said we must 
get rid of our apathy and get to work to eradicate 
the red menace. He strongly advised the salesmen 
to religiously devote a certain amount of their 
time and ability to offsetting the red doctrines. 

At a recess all the lumbermen met Mr. Doyle, 
and then the regular meeting was called to order. 
Secretary E. C. Strong, who is also chairman of 
the employment committee, reported that a run- 
ning ad had been placed in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN and other papers and that one man had 
been placed a few days before, in ten minutes. 


He wants every member to turn in a complete ree- 
ord of his abilities, so the information will be 
quickly available to those wanting men for cer- 
tain purposes. 

The following new members were elected, and 
several applications were received: Daniel H. 
Murphy, with John W. Coles, Philadelphia; J. H. 
Haines, with the Haines Sales Co., Philadelphia; 
Newell J. Nelson, with the J. O. Nessen Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia, and Thomas H. Zane, with the 
White Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 

As the regular date for the January meeting 
would fall on the second, it was decided to post- 
pone it for one week from that date. 





TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION GROWING 

SEATTLE, WaSH., Dec., 6—At the meeting of 
the trustees of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Thursday, this organization was reported 
by Secretary R. A. Dailey as having experienced 
a very prosperous year. The thanks of the asso- 
ciation was tendered in a substantial manner to 
Seeretary Dailey and Traffic Manager W. A, 
Shunn. The annual meeting of the association 
occurs in Seattle, on Jan. 16, at which time it is 
likely that some important changes in the or- 
ganization will be brought about. At the trus- 
tees’ meeting the following new members were 
elected: Coast Central Mill Co., New West- 
minister, B. C.; Edgecumbe-Newham Co.; The 
Reynolds Co. and the Dominion Timber Products 
Co., Vancouver, B. C.; and Schwager & Nettleton 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash. This makes a total 
membership of 108, which is the largest in the 
history of the association. 





MONTREAL ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


MONTREAL, QUE., Dec. 8.—At the annual meeting 
of the Montreal Lumber Association of the Board 
of Trade held here Dec. 1 officers and directors for 
1920 were elected as follows: 

President—George W. Grier. 

Vice president—D. H. McLennan. 

Treasurer—F. H. Cotter. 

Secretary—J. Stanley Cook. 

Directors—W. A. Filion, G. C. Goodfellow, J. P. Me- 
Laurin and 8. F. Rutherford. 


President-elect Grier who is a member of G. A. 
Grier & Sons (Ltd.) was chosen as the association’s 
nominee for election to the council of the Board of 
Trade, of which the lumber body is a branch. 


BIG COAST CONCATENATION IN PLAN 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dee. 6—Thomas Lynch, 
Vicegerent Snark for the Bay District, has 
made arrangements for a Hoo-Hoo get-to-gether 
party at the Berkeley Tennis Club, Dee. 13, 
at which plans will be laid for a Concatenation 
to be pulled off Jan. 10, a date that has been se- 
lected to avoid conflict with the Concatenation 
to the held in Sacramento, Dec. 20, following the 
joint meeting of the Sacramento Valley Lumber- 
men’s Club and the San Joaquin Valley Lum- 
bermen’s Club. A great revival of interest in 
Hoo-Hoo has taken place in this district since 
R. A. Hiscox, of this city, was elected Snark of 
the Universe, and many old members who had 
ceased to be active in the order have signified 
their intention to put their shoulders to the wheel. 








STUDIES CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN FORESTS 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 10.—An American for- 
ester, Nelson Cortlandt Brown, now a member on 
leave of the faculty of the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse, sailed today for a four 
to six weeks’ trip to the new Czecho-Slovak repub- 
lie to study its 12,000,000 acres of timber lands 
with a view to their disposition and handling by 
the new republic. Much of this great area was. 
part of the Hapsburg crown holdings which, with 
the downfall of the royal family, reverted to the 
newly established republic. The land has been 
studied by French and Slovak forestry experts 
but it was decided that an American opinion was 
desired, and Mr. Brown was chosen as a result of 
his work for the Government in investigating Eu- 
ropean lumber resources. The trip on the other 
side will be on special train, with President 
Masyrak’s son as principal host, and it is possible 
that the new republie will ask for American super- 
vision and management of this forest area. 
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NATIONAL RETAIL EXECUTIVES MEET 


ToLEepo, OnI0, Dec. 8.—Adoption of a definite 
stand against radical exploitation by labor unions 
toward the end of destroying Government insti- 
tutions and even the United States Constitution 
itself, and recommendation of broad policies in 
the matter of securing healthy legislation at 
Washington, were outstanding features of the 
meeting here Saturday of officers, directors and 
executive committee of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The resignation from the board of directors of 
T. R. Lewis, of Indianapolis, Ind., who has sold 
his interest in the lumber business, was tendered 
and accepted, and George L. Maas, of the Maas- 
Neimeyer Lumber Co., Indianapolis, was ap- 
pointed to sueceed him for his unexpired term. 

Arch C. Klumph, of Cleveland, and John E. 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, were outspoken in dwell- 
ing upon the menace of Bolshevism as it is oper- 
ating within the ranks of labor unions. Mr. 
Klumph explained that he did not deny the right 
of workmen to organize—in fact he welcomed such 
organization—but he did condemn the tendency 
of Samuel Gompers and other labor leaders to 
uphold organized acts that have been forced upon 
the nation by radicalism from within. 


Mr. Lloyd urged concentration during the com- 
ing political campaign toward selecting the best 
men available for offices, saying: ‘‘Unless we 
have a Government that will enforce law and 
order our business is not going to amount to 
much. The time is nearing an end when a class 
group of 400,000 men shall set themselves up to 
dictate to a nation of 110,000,000 Americans. The 
time has come when the people must get behind 
the Government and tell these radicals where they 
get off.’’ 

George N. Glass, of Pittsburgh, who claims to 
have a more effective system of accounting in 


force than any other lumber merchant in the 
country, gave the convention some valuable hints 
on how to prevent losses. The Glass system was 
described as a perpetual inventory by which the 
company knows at all times where it stands. 

C. A. Mauk, Toledo wholesaler, in speaking of 
the transit car, admitted that it had been abused to 
a certain extent, but declared that the reconsign- 
ment privilege has grown to be such a necessity 
that there is no question about the desire of the 
lumber trade at large to continue its use. ‘‘I 
maintain that it is particularly necessary in 
handling products from the Pacific coast because 
mills may get these cars when stocks are avail- 
able. If mills were obliged to demand cars from 
railroads at rush periods the delays would be 
greater than the trade could stand and would pre- 
vent them from getting materials when they were 
most needed.’’ 

Among the other speakers who talked on varied 
trade topics were George L. Freeman, oldest active 
lumber dealer in Toledo; John J. Comerford, of 
Detroit, president of the association; 8. S. King, 
of Dayton, who boosted the coming convention 
and exposition of the Ohio Retailers’ Association, 
which will exploit a home building campaign 
with models entered in competition by manual 
training departments of Ohio schools; I. M. Tor- 
rence, of Xenia, who urged a campaign of edu- 
cation to acquaint the public with the lumber 
trade; E. J. Sterner, of Newark, N. J.; Henry G. 
Foote, of Minneapolis; Warren L. Duffey, of 
Toledo, associate counsel of the association; and 
William Ryan, a rough hewn pioneer who is de- 
clared to have done more than any other man 
toward promoting the association. Telegrams 
and letters of felicitation for ‘‘Bill’? Ryan came 
from all parts of the country. 

Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, secretary of the 
association, explained the progress that has been 


made in organization. It had its inception in 
1917 and now has 500 members. 

At the executive session legislation now pend- 
ing at Washington was approved or opposed as 
follows: 

Adopted: Declaration of principles similar to 
that adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States that there should be no special 
privileges granted to any group or organization 
that would permit it to exercise control or a 
the rights of others. 


Passed: A resolution endorsing the Good bill, 
which provides for a national budget system. 


Endorsed: The bill introduced by Senator 
Edge of New Jersey to amend the antitrust laws 
by striking out special privileges to labor and 
agriculture. 

Approved: The bill of Senator McKellar pro- 
viding for the education and naturalization 
of aliens and deportation of those who fail to 
acquire or are denied citizenship. Also Me- 
Kellar bill to punish organized conspiracy against 
the Government. 

Condemned: The shingle manufacturers of the 
Pacific coast for shortages and poor baling; de- 
cided to ask the manufacturers to correct these 
conditions. 

Instructed general counsel to prepare a me- 
morial to have the lumber and woodworking in- 
dustries placed on the essential list for securing 
coal, 

Following the business session of the day a 
banquet was tendered to the visitors and Toledo 
retail dealers by the Toledo Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which took on the nature of a 
tribute to William Ryan, of Toledo, a well known 
lumberman in the retail division who has given 
much time, effort and money to retail associa- 
tion work. 





BALTIMORE 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 8.—The annual meeting 
of the Lumber Exchange, the forty-fifth in the 
history of the organization, held last Monday 
evening at the Merchants’ Club, is to be accounted 
one of the most successful that has yet taken place. 
The reports submitted showed that there had 
been a considerable gain in the volume of busi- 
ness done during the on twelve months. On the 
state of the trade, President Womble had this to 
say: 

‘*The demand for lumber far exceeds the pro- 
duction and while these conditions exist we can not 
expect lower prices. While prices of lumber seem 
high compared with latter years, the fact is that 
the manuracturers and dealers have not been get- 
ting anything like a fair profit on their product 
compared with other commodities used in the 
building trade.’’ 

On the meeting of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association he said that he and Mr. 
Mottu had attended the gathering at Philadelphia 
and that they had been much impressed with the 
workings of the organization. The opinion was 
expressed that every member of the exchange who 
is eligible to membership should avail himself of 
the opportunity to join, as he felt quite sure that 
such affiliation would prove of great benefit. 

The operation of the Export & Import Board 
of Trade, the action of the committee on trade 
relations; and the statement of the committee on 
legislation and transportation, were also embodied 
in the president’s report. 

The industrial bureau of the board of trade, 
with which the exchange is affiliated; the report of 
the inspection committee; the statement by the 
committee on membership; and of the inspection 
committee—were also touched upon. The report 
of the inspection committee, Ridgaway Merryman, 
chairman, showed that 75,135,485 feet of lumber 
was inspected by the inspectors of the exchange 
during the year. The total volume of lumber han- 
dled by dealers and others was estimated at not 
less than 550,000,000 feet. 

A change made with regard to the relations be- 
tween the wholesalers and retailers regarding 
whom the wholesaler should sell to and who was 
to be regarded as the legitimate customer for the 
retailer, is of importance to the trade. This mat- 
ter had been held under consideration by a special 
committee with Edward P. Gill as chairman, during 
the greater part of the year, and it was settled to 
the satisfaction of both the sides. It is thought 
that the amendment will go far to clarify the re- 
lations between the various divisions of the trade. 

The number of admissions of new members dur- 
ing the year has just equalled the withdrawals, 
which latter included the Baltimore Sash & Door 
Co. and the McComas Box Co., both of which cor- 


EXCHANGE HOLDS ANNUAL 


porations have gone out of business; while the re- 
port of the treasurer showed that there was a bal- 
ance in the treasury at the end of the year. 

The report of the president especially was re- 
ceived with the thanks of the exchange as one of 
the most comprehensive ever presented, and then 
the election of officers took place. The regular 
ticket, which had on it the names of all the general 
officers, with the exception of some changes in the 
managing committee, won by a substantial margin. 

The dinner in the lower hall followed, the menu 
including various Maryland delicacies, even tho 
Rufus K. Goodenow felt impelled in a humorous 
manner to apologize for the absence of ‘‘wet 
goods. ’’ 

The coffee and cigars being reached, President 
P. M. Womble, who was reélected, rose to suggest 
that the exchange indorse a proposal that the 
projected memorial to the Maryland boys who fell 
in the war take the form of a bridge over the 
Severn River, connecting Annapolis and the Naval 
Academy with the Maryland system of highways. 
Mr. Womble stated that there was available an 
appropriation of $350,000, already made by the 
legislature and that to this sum could be added 
an unexpended balance of $1,200,000 in the hands 


of the Maryland Council of National Defense. ° 


The suggestion to use this balance, coming from 
the lumber trade, was peculiarly appropriate, he 
said, because it was largely thru the business abil- 
ity, the patriotism and the conservatism of the 
chairman of the council that the balance had re- 
mained, and this chairman was Gen. Francis EF. 
Waters, president of the Surry Lumber Co. and a 
member of the exchange. ‘The recommendation 
was adopted with enthusiasm, on motion by Lewis 
Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., seconded by Mr. Goode- 
now, of the Canton Box Co. 

The only set speech made was one by Mr. Smith, 
who has charge of the industrial bureau of the 
board of trade, and who set forth what ‘had been 
accomplished by the bureau during the five months 
of its existence in the way of attracting new in- 
dustrial enterprises to Baltimore, and he stated 
that at least 10,000 new houses would be required 
to take care of the increase in population. 

Rufus K. Goodenow, Louis Becker and others 
made brief remarks. 


SOP 


ENOTHOLERS TO ENTERTAIN 


Denver, Couo., Dec. 5.—In keeping with its 
usual custom the Denver Knot-Hole Club is pre- 
paring an elaborate program of entertainment for 
the visiting members of the Mountain States Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association who will meet here in an- 
nual convention on Jan, 20, 21 and 22, 1920. The 
Knotholders have arranged to give a banquet and 
special entertainment on the evening of Jan. 21, 


at the El Jebel Temple, to which all members of 
the dealers’ association are invited. Headquarters 
of the club during the convention will be at the 
Brown Palace Hotel adjoining the headquarters of 
the association. 





ST. LOUISIANS ELECT OFFICERS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Dec. 9.—Representative directors 
of the four divisions of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, as nominated by the various 
divisions themselves, were elected at the annual 
election today, the balloting being by mail. The 
directors were Joseph O’Neil, vice president O’Neil 
Lumber Co., division A (Retailers); G. E. W. 
Luehrmann, president Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., division B (Hardwoods); F. E. 
Sheldon, T. H. Garrett Lumber Co., division C 
(Manufacturers) ; and G. R. Gloor, Gloor-Ortmann 
Lumber Co., Division F (Wholesalers). These 
committees also were elected: 

Arbitration committee—C. K. McClure, chairman, 
South Arkansas Lumber Co.; W. P. Anderson, Gideon 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co. 5 C, M. Jennings, 


Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co.; William H. Dulany 
jr., St. Louis Lumber Co.; A. M. Hill, Hill-Behan Lum- 





ber Co.; C. E. Price, William Bue hanan. 
Appeals committee—IF. Moehlenbrock, chairman, 
Chas. Naber’s Sons; Franz Waldstein, Waldstein 


Lumber Co.; Charles A. Antrim, C. A. Antrim Lumber 

o.; W. H. Elbring, Elbring Lumber Co.; P. J. Law- 
rence, P. J. Lawrence Lumber Co,; F. C. Harrington, 
Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. 


The directors will meet later to elect officers 
from among their own number. 





REDS AND BLUES CONTEND FOR OFFICE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 8.—J. V. Rush, of the 
Rush Lumber Co., this city, is candidate for the 
presidency of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
for the ensuing year as the head of the ‘‘Red’’ 
ticket. He is opposed by W. E. Hyde, of the Hyde 
Lumber Co., Memphis, and, owing to the promi- 
nence of these gentlemen and the number of friends 
each has, it is anticipated that the race for the 
office will be attended by even a hotter contest 
than usual. Other candidates on the two tickets, 
announced at the semimonthly meeting of the club 
at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon, follow: 


RED BLUE 

First vice president... Walter L. Wellford. W. Z. Holzgrafe 
Second vice president. W. N. Coulson..... Roland Darnell 
Secretary-treasurer....Clayton Johnson....Clayton Johnson 
DirectOrs ....csceseeed. Te. JONCB.. 22.006 R. B. Dickinson 

M. C. Raymond..... Jack Welsh 

I. W. Baker....... Eugene Woods 
Nominat’g committee..J. F. MeSweyn..... 8. B. Anderson 

ae. Se W. C. Bonner 


A. N, Thompson. . . Frank Smith 


The election will be held the evening of Dec. 
13 at the Memphis Chamber of Commerce building. 
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How the Traveling Lumber Salesman 
in a 
he Retailer Build Busi 
‘ Can Help the Retailer Build Business 
as 
Waco, TEx., Dec. 8.—Probably no retailer in vidual builder the idea of using their commod- product is used. What you desire is that more 
to the Southwest is better known than E. P. Hunter, ities. In this connection Mr. Hunter said: southern pine be used in Texas. 
he ~~ yg of _— Cameron & Sa age You know yourself of all building material, NEW BUSINESS METHODS NEEDED 
ia r. Hunter, it may be said in passing, knows the lumber can be made the most artistic, most pleas- . : 
on problems of the retailer from the ground up and ing to the eye, and why not make opportunity of sen Fedo 4 ee dont tint bane pee ye 
ge has always been among the most progressive of your natural advantage over wood substitutes? today retailers are always anxious to learn and 
‘‘building material merchants.’’ He is ever on The tile man, the brick man, the cement man and , convey to other retailers knowledge of better 
‘Il the alert for new methods of selling—for new. every other substitute man is begging the dealer business methods. The salesmen can help the 
ways to induce the public to buy more of the to let them help him. Just one salesman of south- retailers in this respect as follows: 
™ wares that William Cameron & Co. offer for sale— ern pine has ever mentioned to me the wonderful You can help the dealer by telling him about 
es and consequently when he appeared before Dis- helps offered by your association and his firm was the success other dealers are making with modern 
“a trict No. y Southern Pine Salesmen ’3 Service not a member. It is up to you gentlemen to methetes. Th % te wear tannetes to one eon 
: Association at its recent meeting here and told spread the gospel of good things and helps your dealer has plan toc because it urages po 
the salesmen how they can help the retailer, Mr. association can give the dealer. 6 te bulla 0: ~4 > aie oon myo 
hal Hunter made some observations which profoundly How many architects do you call on in your pe és itn m yk pt ~ rn pm 0 
“‘o impressed his hearers. The retail lumber business territory? How many architects could you homes cae or ae thing “ng want to 
ig has changed; regarding the changes and what actually name in Texas? ‘Your substitute wood sell. There is a party in Dallas teckneldat res 
mek must be done by the salesmen in order to sell competitor knows every one of them, and, believe large sawmill, who has spent a whole lot of time 
a lumber under the changed conditions Mr. Hunter me, Mr. Architect is listening to them. The day in perfecting plan books of homes constructed 
the told in the following words: is fast coming when homes are all going to be of lumber whim he is selling to the dealer, and 
ie Modern ideas have converted the dealer into a built from plans designed by architects, and where this party is doing this work for the good of the 
“a building material merchant and the close relation- Will Mr. Southern Piner be? You know with jumber industry, not for any financial returns. 
ship that once existed between sawmills and deal- cement, tile, steel and hardwood floors a beautiful 4) these dealer friends about these plan books, 
ns ers does not prevail at the present time. The home can be built, and there may be alittle south- jp .snce they sell your lumber for you. ‘‘Town 
‘in. dealer is no longer a lumberman, but handles erm pine used for forms, and then again they nq Country Buildings,’ published by the South- 
side lines have grown to be a big part of his busi- How many of you inquire of your dealers about 
ya ness. Manufacturers of so-called wood substi- the nice homes that are under construction in 
edo tutes are encroaching on your business and their WOOD their towns? How many of you have ever called 
aal- success to a large extent is due to the codperation on an owner who was building a home to im- 
fa and helps they are giving the dealer. It is up to Lest We Forget press on him the wonderful wearing power and 
wn en a8 Stgeneenentives o6 ie Namen eee Life is divided into two periods—the | artistic beauty of edge grain flooring? Those 
ven help create a demand for your products, or grad- | time for work and the time for play. And | owners are using oak flooring because you have 
cia- ually see lumber become a small part of the build- | cenerally our ability to enjoy the play time | not told them about your flooring. The dealer is 
ing material dealer’s business. is dependent upon how well we have spent not interested in what kind of flooring the con- 
am oie = by mie Pg aH ay hd tg me our work time. sumer uses, because he can make just as much 
ritory?’’ You aa Hoe Phary ain ge teen It has been the aim of Successful Meth- money out of hardwood flooring as southern 
pine flooring. 
Pine Association, representing the brains and pn tmagincodh- sapiens href go The interest of the salesman by no means stops 
wealth of the southern Pine industry. This asso- of their work time, and the hope that it : fen ma 
. has been successful is closely bound up with when the sale is made and in fact he has a vital 
: hhout your 
3 of ciation can not accomplish anything wit MA : interest in stimulating possible markets for the 
hearty codperation, and if you individual sale our wishes to them for the fullest enjoy- ; “ser 
ters —_—e P ». y - ment of the holiday season now at hand retail lumbermen. Thoughts along this line as 
the men will go just one-half as far in helping your me expressed by Mr. Hunter are: 
an association and the dealers as your competitors This is the season of the year when men’s What etfort are you putting forth to show tne 
P of wood substitutes, the increase of wood con- minds dwell lovingly on old friends, the dealer what a handsome profit he can make 
sumption would be enormous. You might say, friends of years gone by, who too often building Ford garages from short lengths of 
‘‘what’s the use, everybody knows about lum- have been all but forgotten in the rush of lumber? Such a garage was designed by one of 
ber.’’ Yes, ’tis true, everybody knows something life. That is one reason why Successful our Texas lumber salesmen and the blue prints 
tors about lumber, and everybody is beginning to Methods asks its readers at Christmas time are for sale by the Southern Pine Association. 
Ex- know about wood substitutes, and using more of to consider ‘‘wood.’’ It is just such salesmen who are giving thought 
‘ious them all the time. Everybody does not know the For is not wood one of man’s oldest to the southern pine industry and increasing the 
nual many uses to which lumber can be put. friends, and more than that, a friend often consumption of wood. 
The Salesmanship has made great progress in recent forgotten of late? ‘‘This is the steel age,’’ Just sit down some leisure hour and ask your- 
Neil years and it is going to take better salesmanship is one of the boasts of the present day and self what you are doing to increase the use of 
W. to sell lumber in the future. To some it may seem one is apt to forget the part that wood has the product you are selling. Quit studying how 
jard- that real salesmanship will not be necessary in played and still plays. you can beat some dealer out of a lumber bill for 
* B. disposing of lumber for several years. The view- Lest we forget this old and still true an oil mill or a compress by shipping direct from 
mn C point of the live retailer on this subject as ex- friend of man, Successful Methods puts a the mill, and study how you can help the dealer 
nann pressed by Mr. Hunter is: picture of the Woods on its cover this increase the demand for your product. Gentle- 
"hese When you were able to sell lumber at a cheap Christmastide and on this page (itself made men, it is up to you to carry the message to 
price, the cheap price was selling it, not your of wood pulp), admonishes its readers to Garcia. 
man, a Today you are compelled to ask consider ‘‘wood.’’ Let me again impress on you that = you will 
deon the dealer a price you never dreamed of in your ‘ coéperate whole-souled with the Southern Pine 
— fondest dreams ten years ago. You are not giv- a pany Sage Mla nn Association and bring very forcibly and persis- 
Lum- ing a better grade of lumber, you are not wrap- nineteen hundred years ago tently to the attention of your deaier friends 
ping it in tin foil, but on the other hand are 2 the help that the Southern Pine Association is 
rman, shipping it in open, dirty coal cars, and in lots of —From December issue of Successful trying to give them, you will greatly increase the 
0 cases thirty days ago the birds were singing in Methods. consumptin of southern pine, and attain the per- 
Law the trees from which that lumber was made. And, fection of salesmanship that you desire. 
igton, worst of all, you are not rendering a service to oti - 
the dealer. You can’t expect to continue to get The sale of the so-called ‘‘subs*‘tutes’’ does 
fficers high prices unless you render a service coupled not always mean that less lumber will be con- WOULD LOAN FIGHTERS 100 PERCENT ; 
with your goods. The dealer is going to demand sumed in building; in fact, in many cases the sale WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 8.—Representative 
it, and if he can’t get it from the sawmill, he can of lumber can be considerably increased in order Morgan of Oklahoma (Republican), discussing 
from your substitute wood competitor. to supplement and make more satisfactory the his bill providing for direct loans to the ex-service 
rE AIDING THE RETAILER ‘‘substitutes.’? Salesmen can help the retailers men of the United States for the building of homes, 
, ' to realize this and by suggesting such practices has this to say: 
f the The salesmen San be a great aid to the retailer. as the following, Mr. Hunter said the lumber Half our soldiers live in towns and half on farms, 
r the One way of aiding the retailer suggested by Mr. gajogmen ean increase the use of wood: Any legislation which benefits a few of either class will 
his Hunter follows: = not satisfy. 1 propose founding a giant building and 
my Mr. Wall Board is coming right here in Mr. joan association, under the name of the Soldiers’ and 
Red’’ The greatest help that you can give the dealer Southern Piner’s home and selling millions of Seamen’s Federated Home Building Corporation. I 
Hyde is calling his attention to the wonderful helps feet every year. You can’t keep wall board out, would provide a loan up to $4,090 to —_- a 
romi- offered by your association. Each of you should for they are working with the dealer, but you Yq icccmst al tha taal ae AA (limit $4,000) 
riends carry with you a copy of these different helps can impress on the dealer that he could get better and let the soldiers pick the land or house, subject to 
r the po = bw dealers’ attention to them, and see results with his wall board if he would insist on Government appraisal as to value for mortgaging pur- 
ontest at he orders a supply of these helps right away. the consumer nailing the wall board over ship- P°AC%- 
ckets, Show him how to build a rack in his office to hold lap, instead of to the studding, because the house a... a go i yg bmg Bagg Fog 
» club these pamphlets, where they will be in full view would be better braced, warmer and the wall the poor boy the whole $4,000, if that’s what his home 
OW: of every consumer who enters the dealer’s office. board would not buckle. That suggestion would 7!) Cost 1s fn alll to the poor boy. vant the poor boy 
If ten salesmen call on a dealer and each one calls be followed by the dealer because he could sell to be able to take advantage of it as well as the rich. 
agrate his attention to these free helps and insists on his more shiplap. Wall board has come to stay, and The Government had far better merely lend its 
sel using them, it is bound to increase the use of it is up to you to make it a decoration, a substi- ‘Tilt than sive away oF lend its cash. And the Gov 
ckinson lumber. tute for wall paper, not a substitute for lumber. diers. We lent billions to the Japanese, French, 
>. Men selling materials which are competing Prepared roofing is increasing its consumption btm Land —_ Let’s lend a little credit to our 
derson more and more with lumber do not confine their and you should encourage it, because you don’t **This money will be used only to buy homes or farms. 
oo efforts to convincing the buyer that he should make shingles and there is more lumber used in 1 calculate it will mean that 2,000,000 men will be- 
; put in a stock of the commodity they sell but solid sheathing a house for composition shingles come home owners who otherwise could not. It will 
: Dee. such salesmen go out and sell the consumer, sell than where lath and wood shingles are used. focowrage agriculture, for it wit ean 2,000,000 hap, 
ilding. the architect, sell the financier and sell the indi- What you are after is seeing that more of your pier men and therefore better citizens. | — 
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SOUTH OREGON LUMBER CENTER VERY ACTIVE 


Lumber and Box Manufacturing Plants with Big Holdings of California Pine and Modern Mill Equipment 
Turning Out Excellent Products in Large Volume 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., Dec. 6.—There is a great 
and wonderful timber country tributary to Kla- 
math Falls. In fact the great Klamath region, 
as the territory tributary to Klamath Falls is 
termed, is variously estimated to have from twenty 
billion to thirty billion feet of standing pine tim- 
ber, largely California white pine, with some sugar 
pine and a little fir, that will be manufactured into 
lumber and boxes either at Klamath Falls or near 
by, and for which lumber concerns this city will be 
the supply center. So this thriving community of 
six or seven thousand inhabitants, because of the 
soon to be developed lumber industry, will grow 
into a large inland center, thru the influence of 
its lumber business alone, to say nothing of the 
great increase in its farming as a result of irriga- 
tion, draining and diking, much of which work is 
being done by the Government. 

Here, for many years before the advent of the 
railroad, the town lot promoter and the lumberman, 
was a busy cattle town on the banks of little Lake 
Ewauna, reached by nearly a hundred miles of 
stage ride, and the cow puncher ruled supreme. 
The Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Calif., extended 
its logging railroad thirty miles or so in the direc- 
tion of Klamath Falls and finally the Southern 
Pacific, in the days of E. H. Harriman, took over 
the logging road, extended it to this city, 87 miles 
from Weed, and then on to the north forty or fifty 
miles with the idea of going thru the Cascade 
Mountains and connecting with the main line of 
the road at the end of the extension running from 
Eugene to Natron, Ore., and beyond, thus making 
the line thru Klamath Falls the main line between 
Portland and San Francisco. Mr. Harriman loved 
the Klamath country and on the western shore of 
the upper Klamath Lake, where the big trout jump 
out of purling waters for flies and 








is without doubt the largest remaining stand of 
pine timber in this country. 
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SPLENDID CALIFORNIA PINE OF THE PELICAN 
BAY LUMBER CO. 


Already eastern and southern operators are look- 
ing in this direction for timber supply to extend 
the life of their operations. The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, a year or so ago acquired 
a billion or more feet, towards which the Strahorn 
railroad is heading, not far from here. It is 
owned by the Long-Bell White Pine Co. and will 
be manufactured either in the timber or here. 
These interests are the largest owners of and con- 
trol the Weed Lumber Co., at Weed. Recently the 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., St. Louis, large south- 
ern pine operator, purchased a tract of a billion 
feet of pine in northern California and southern 
Oregon extending up to the Pitt River on the west 
side of the upper lake, and some day there will be 
mills either here or in the timber to manufacture 
it into lumber. These are merely advance indica- 
tions of what is in store for the Klamath region 
as a lumber producing section in the near future. 


Rebuilding Big Plant 


The pioneer lumber manufacturing concern of 
large size and in fact the largest operator in the 
region is the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath 
Falls, whose plant is just north of the city near 
the lower end of the upper lake, at what is com- 
monly spoken of as Pelican City. Harold D. Mor- 
tenson, president and directing genius of the Peli- 
can Bay Lumber Co., was the first to have a vision 
of the possibilities of this section, when he built the 
first plant of the company here six or seven years 
ago. It was destroyed by fire about four years ago 
and rebuilt on a larger scale, and on Sept. 19 last 
the new sawmill only was burned, The planing 
mill, sheds, yard etc. were saved, and a fine new 
sawmill, to take the place of the one burned, will 
be ready for operation early next spring. 

The sawmill had been running two 





the white pelicans by the hundreds dot 
the surface of the water, he built Har- 
riman Lodge, his summer home. The 
great railroad man died, adverse leg- 
islation restricted the railroad from 
extending, then the world war began 
and the connection between the two 
ends of the proposed main line was 
never made. For several years past 
another railroad builder, Robert Stra- 
horn, has been endeavoring to connect 
Klamath Falls, Bend, Lakeview and 
other points in the great eastern Ore- 
gon empire by railroad and already has 
the road built some distance out of 
Klamath Falls to the east and north. 
Better times are ahead for the empire 
builders, the men with great ideas, and 
it will not. be long before some of 
these things that are needed will be 
done. Timber will be opened up, mills 
will be built, and here in Klamath 
Falls will be the center for it all, for 
in this region, including Forest Service 
timber, Klamath Indian reservation 
timber and that privately owned, ‘here 











CALLFORNIA WHITE PINE LOG IN TIMBER OF PELICAN BAY LUMBER CO. 


shifts since it started in April and was 
turning out about 315,000 feet every 
two shifts and would have cut 60,000,- 
000 feet for the season, as it was 
planned to put in a hot pond so that 
the mill could have been operated thru 
much of the winter. Last year its cut 
was 49,000,000 feet. The planing mill 
equipment was augumented by an 
S. A. Woods Machine Co., 15-inch fast 
feed molding machine not long ago, 
Under the supervision of James C. 
Johnston, who has been with the Peli- 
ean Bay Lumber Co. since it started, 
thirty-four cars of logs a day were be- 
ing brought down over the company’s 
own logging road extending twelve and 
a half miles northwest from Kirk, the 
end of the Southern Pacific’s exten- 
sion to the north. The logs from its 
operations on the west side of the up- 
per lake are towed across to the mill. 
H. W. Bridgford is secretary of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co. and W. G. 
Kahman sales manager. He was for 
years with the McCloud River Lum- 
ber Co., at McCloud, Calif., before 























GENERAL VIEW OF OPERATIONS OF PELICAN BAY LUMBER CO. AT KLAMATH FALLS, ORE., AS THEY APPEARED EARLY THIS FALL 
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SAWMILL OF THE LAMM LUMBER CO, AT MODOC POINT, ORE. 


going with the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. a couple 
of years ago. 
Klamath Falls a Center of Box Industry 

During the last few years Klamath Falls has 
grown to be the center of a large box manufactur- 
ing industry, as it also has become a lumber center, 
and the prospects for further development are very 
great in both these lines. There are three large 
box factories in Klamath Falls now and their ca- 
pacity is being gradually increased. The Ewauna 
Box Co. is the largest, having a capacity of 120,- 
000 feet in eight hours, and last summer ran two 
shifts most of the time. C. D. Crisler, president of 
the company, is a former mayor of Klamath Falls. 
Associated with him are Claude Daggett and Fred 
Shallock. It has just been announced that this 
concern will build a sawmill, to be in operation 
early next spring. 

During the present season the Big Lakes Box 
Co., which operates the former Savidge Bros. Lum- 
ber Co. plant, has gradually increased its capacity, 
which is now nearly 120,000 feet a day when run- 
ning two 8-hour shifts, altho early in the fall the 
night shift was taken off. Since last May this plant 
has been run by electricity. M. 8S. West is presi- 
dent of the company; Ward A. Dwight, vice presi- 
dent; B. W. Mason, secretary and treasurer; and 
A. J. Voye, manager. Mr. West is manager of the 
Big Basin Lumber Co., a retail lumber concern at 
Klamath Falls, which he has had charge of for a 
number of years. It is owned by the Weed Lumber 
Co., Weed, Calif. Mr. Dwight is a wholesaler of 
boxes in the Newhall Building, San Francisco. Mr. 
Voye has had years of experience as a box man, 
having been with the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., Bay 
Point, Calif., and also with the Klamath Manufac- 
turing Co., Klamath Falls. His concern, Mr. Voye 
states, is shipping considerable box shooks east, 
including milk cases and cannery cases. 

The Chelsea Box & Lumber Co. is one of the 
newer concerns with a plant at the southern end 
of Lake Ewauna, on the outskirts of Klamath 
Falls. Recently it bought some property alongside 
of this plant to permit of its increasing the size 
of its operations. J. U. Miner, president of the 
company, has been engaged in the timber business 
at Klamath Falls for some years. Associated with 
him are C. F. Stetser and N. E. McClory. The 
plant has an 8-hour day capacity of 60,000 feet at 
present. 

Large Box Manufacturers 


At the office of the Klamath Manufacturing Co., 
out at Shippington, as the industrial community at 
the lower end of the upper lake used to be called, 
the private office of the late Lieut.-Col. Robert A. 
Johnson, president of the company, remains just 
as it was when he left it two years ago this fall to 
go to France with the 20th Engineers. On the flat 
topped mahogany desk there reposes a vase of flow- 
ers kept fresh daily by his associates in the Kla- 
math Manufacturing Co., who thought so much of 
him. His death last June, several months after 
his return from France was a distinct loss to the 
lumber and box manufacturing industry of the 
Klamath country. 

The company’s operations continue as in the 
past with Gus Krause, secretary and sales manager, 
in charge of its office and financial affairs. J. J. 
Steiger looks after the logging and K. G. Cum- 
mings attends to timber matters. He was associ- 
ated with Col. Johnson. in the Johnson-Cummings 
Timber Co. The season’s cut will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 25,000,000 feet, as usual. The box 
factory is one of the largest in this region and will 
use about 20,000,000 feet of lumber in making box 
shooks. 

Recently the Klamath Manufacturing Co. was 
sold to the Earle Fruit Co., of Sacramento, Calif., 
which purchased it to insure its many packing 
houses a supply of box shooks for the future. It 


is understood the business will go on, as in the 
past, without any change. 
Building Up a Substantial Business 

Kighteen miles north of Klamath Falls, on the 
Southern Pacific railroad’s northern extension and 
also on the east shore of Upper Klamath Lake, is 
located the busy plant of the Lamm Lumber Co., 
in charge of which is W. E. Lamm, vice president 
and manager of the company. Mr. Lamm is one of 














(LEFT) W. E. LAMM, OF THE LAMM LUMBER 
cO., MODOC POINT, ORE., (RIGHT) M. R. 
JOHNSON, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


the active, enterprising millmen of the Klamath 
region and during the last four years, since he has 
begun operations at Modoc Point, Ore., where the 
mill is located, he has built up a substantial saw- 
mill operation. The mill is equipped with a single 
band, edger, trimmer and other attendant machinery 
and turns out 55,000 feet of lumber daily in one 





8-hour shift. In the yard, which is well laid out, 
four or five million feet of lumber is carried in pile. 
It is largely California white pine and of good 
quality. 

During the last summer a new structure was 
built, housing the office and general store as well as 
a club for the men. The office is managed by Miss 
Ethel Lamm, a sister of W. E. Lamm. The mill 
began sawing this year on April 1 and will con- 
tinue in operation until closed down by winter 
weather, probably late in December, after making 
a cut of about 10,000,000 feet. The Lamm Lum- 
ber Co. began operations at Modoc Point in the 
spring of 1916. E.C. Lamm, of Danville, Ill., who 
operates a retail lumber yard and planing mill 
there, is president of the Lamm Lumber Co. He 
is the father of Manager W. E. Lamm and Miss 
Ethel Lamm, secretary of the company. 

About ten miles north of Klamath Falls on the 
east shore ot the Upper Lake and also on the 
Southern Pacific railroad at Algoma, Ore., is the 
lumber and box manufacturing plant of the Al- 
goma Lumber Co., managed by Matt Egan, a 
veteran sawmill man. This is one of the large and 
growing mill concerns of the Klamath country. 
The sawmill is equipped with a band and a gang 
and cuts 120,000 feet in eight hours. Along in 
midsummer a night crew was put on, running the 
band only at night, making the daily cut about 
175,000 feet. This means that the output for the 
season will be in the neighborhood of 30,000,000 
feet. 

The box factory has a capacity of 100,000 feet 
daily, but has been running this year day times 
only. It will continue running thru the winter 
months, while weather conditions usually close the 
sawmill down early in December. Mr. Egan is 
one of the old time sawmill operators and builders 
of the western country. He spent several years in 
the Puget Sound country in the ’80s and has built 
and operated sawmills in various places of the 
West for the last forty years. The sales of the 
Algoma Lumber Co. are under the supervision of 
EK. J. Grant at the company’s Los Angeles office. 
Mr. Grant for several years directed the business 
at Algoma, but of late has spent most of his time 
in Los Angeles. 

At Chiloquin, Ore., about forty miles north of 
Klamath Falls on the Southern Pacific Railroad 
are the sawmill plants of the Chiloquin Lumber Co. 
and the Modoc Lumber Co. At the head of the 
Chiloquin Lumber Co, is E. A. Blocklinger, of San 
Francisco, who also owns and operates the. Dorris 
Lumber & Box Co. at Dorris, Calif., between 
Klamath Falls and Weed, Calif. 





SECOND HAND STUFF WORTH DOUBLE 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Dee. 8.—A. N. Albee paid 
$14 to $15 a thousand feet for the oak and hemlock 
timbers used in the construction of the Albee sta- 
bles on Crescent Street and $8 and $9 for the 
brick. That was thirty-two years ago. The barn 
is now being razed by the wrecking department 
of Kinsey & Bys Agency to clear the site for the 
Regent Theatre and the salvaged timber is being 
sold at $35 a thousand, or for more than double the 
original cost, and the bricks are going at $8 a 
thousand. 

















LOADING PLATFORM AND PLANING MILL OF THE PELICAN BAY LUMBER CO. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ ATTITUDE ON TRANSIT CAR 


Association’s Opposition Is Not to the Transit Car or to Reconsignment Itself, But to Misuse of Transporta- 
tion Facilities—Statement and Exhibit Made 


From the offices of Dr. Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been issued the following ex- 
planation of the lumber manufacturers’ attitude 
toward reconsignment of lumber and the use of 
transit cars: 


Publication of the freight tariff issued on Oct. 16, 
1919, in behalf of all railroads under Federal control, 
imposing a storage charge of $10 a day per car of 
lumber held for reconsignment has brought sharply 
to light a difference of opinion between the large body 
of lumber manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
on the one hand, and a considerable group of whole- 
sale distributers and some operators of small mills 
on the other hand, as to the wisdom and usefulness 
of the order. Despite the earnest effort of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to advise 
all interested parties of its exact position with refer- 
ence to the use of the reconsignment service and the 
transit car, some confusion appears to have existed 
with respect thereto. 

The purpose of the publication of the following 
statement is to advise all persons in all branches of 
the lumber trade who may be interested therein of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association's 
policy with respect to reconsignment and the use of 
the transit car; of what as an association it desires 
to accomplish with respect thereto; and of the reason 
for its policy. Altho there may not be unanimity of 
opinion thruout the lumber trade, there may perhaps 
be at least universal and exact understanding of the 
purpose and policy of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, representing directly more than 
two-thirds of the volume of lumber shipments in the 
United States. 


Difference Between Reconsignment and Transit Car 


Recgnsignment of goods in transit has been de- 
clared by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
not a privilege, but a service, for which a payment 
should be made by the person using the service. This 
is the law of the land today and is binding upon all 
persons until and unless the law is changed. 

Reconsignment and transit car shipment in the lum- 
ber industry are not the same, altho often confused. 

1. A retailer having a line of yards, for example, 
in Minnesota will frequently have a car of lumber 
which he has already purchased consigned to him at 
Minnesota transfer and reconsigned upon arrival to 
that one of his yards which at that time is in great- 
est need of the car. 

2. A manufacturer or distributer may wy 4 a car, 
bonafide upon order from purchaser and may have car 
refused at destination or interrupted in transit for 
any one of a number of causes not under control of the 
shipper. Under such circumstances the shipper may 
frequently reconsign to another point to which there 
is a thru rate from point of origin. 

8. Ora shipper may consign a car, unsold at time 
of shipment, to himself, or to his agent or to another 
at a convenient diversion point near to the een 
consuming centers. Upon, or after, arrival of car 
at that point, depending upon when purchaser may 
have been found for it, the car may be reconsigned to 
destination designated by the purchaser. 

These three cases illustrate reconsignment. But 
only the third illustrates the use of the transit car. 
Reconsignment is much broader in scope than transit 
car shipment. 

The essential difference between transit car ship- 
ment and other forms of reconsignment is that the 
transit car 

(a) is shipped unsold and 

b) has only a fictitious destination with 

{e3 no certain use for the contents of the car when 
it gets there. 

Other cars subject to reconsignment on the other 

d 


an 

(a) are purchased before shipped. 

(b) usually have bonafide a definite final destina- 
tion and 

(c) are actually needed for industry and commerce 
at the point to which they are thus destined, as evi- 
denced by actual purchase. 
Difference Between Use and Misuse of Transit Car 

When a car of lumber, altho unsold when shipped, 
is sent to a reconsignment point when and where, upon 
arrival : 

(a) Car is promptly reconsigned to definite pur- 
chaser, an 

(b) demand is such as to take contents of such car 
promptly at reasonable price; and 

(c) there is demand for such assortment of items 
as car contains, 
the transit car is properly used. 


When, however, a car of lumber, unsold when 
shipped, arrives at reconsignment point, when and 
where : ; 

(a) In presence of urgent demand and increasing 
rices or of car shortage, car is held on the rails 
for purposes of speculation awaiting still higher 
prices; or 

(b) in presence of low demand for lumber, car 1s 
held for considerable period awaiting purchase; or 

(c) on falling market car is forced to sale, or 
auction, at any price that will move the stock; or 

(dad) for any reason, for which the carriers are not 
responsible, car is held at reconsignment point be- 
yond the period reasonably necessary to perform the 
reconsignment process ; or 

(e) the demand for lumber is inadequate to take 
contents of car at reasonable price; or 

(f) there is no demand for the assortment of items 
which car contains, 


the transit car is misused as a matter of both public . 


economy and transportation principle. 








Transportation and Economic Phases of Use of Re- 
consignment 

The proper use of the reconsignment service in 
lumber shipments can be achieved : 

First: When the facilities of the transportation 
— are used for transportation purposes only ; 
an 

Second: When both the volume and quality of 
lumber, and the assortment of its items, shipped in 
transit shall be adjusted to the changes in demand 
for lumber in consuming centers, 

The first is a transportation matter. The second 
is an economic matter. The first is within the con- 
trol of the railroads themselves and Federal regula- 
tory bodies, The second is largely within the indi- 
vidual control of those who use transit car shipments, 
if they should choose to exercise that control. 

Correction of transportation abuse is _ properly 
sought thru transportation agencies, either of the 
railroads themselves or of the Government, or of 
both. 

Correction of economic fault is accomplished thru 
gradual process of education to better economic 
methods of lumber distribution. Success of such 
educational process is likely to be more prompt and 
more substantial if the opportunity to misuse, with- 
out penalty, the transportation facilities of the rail- 
roads is eliminated. 


An Economic Aspect of Misuse of Reconsignment 


Reconsignment in itself, as a transportation service, 
is not in question. Lumber manufacturers generally 
would resist its elimination. The defense of recon- 
signment may not, however, be extended to cover a 
defense of the present misuse of the reconsignment 
service, on the untenable ground that the elimination 
of the misuse of reconsignment is the elimination of 
reconsignment itself. 

Transit cars have sometimes caused temporarily 
lower prices for lumber in some localities, but the 
lumber frequently has been of inferior quality and 
unattractive assortment. Sometimes, too, they have 
caused higher prices. When demand is relatively light 
transit cars are not infrequently offered for sale 
to persons who do not want and do not need the 
assortments which these cars contain. Of course 
when shippers will offer for sale to the buying public 
something which the public neither needs nor wants 
at existing prices a sale can be usually made if a 
substantial reduction is made in the price on the 
content of the car. But there is no public benefit in 
having freight cars used in transporting products to 
markets which do not need them. 


Subsidizing of Operations 


It is sometimes said that the cost of production of 
the small mill which ships its lumber in transit is 
lower than that of the larger mill which has its own 
equipment for planing, drying and storing its lumber 
in its own yards. Doubtless this is in some cases 
the fact. But it is not all of the fact. 

The lumber industry’s experience has shown that 
adequate service to the lumber buying public requires 
the maintenance by the bulk of the industry of these 
facilities and of these yards for storing lumber. The 
small mill man, however, who has neither yard space 
nor capital to carry a yard stock will of course, as 
long as the railroads will let him, use freight cars 
as his storage yards, and, as long as the wholesalers 
will let him, use their credit as a means of financing 
his operations. 

To the extent to which the small mill man is de- 
pendent upon transit car shipment to enable him to 
run his mill, just so far are the railroads subsidizing 
him—furnishing him storage at no extra expense. 
To the extent to which the small mill man is depend- 
ent upon the opportunity to put his lumber in transit, 
sold or unsold, to enable him to secure advances of 
money from the wholesaler, just so far is the whole- 
saler subsidizing the services of the small mill, 

Opportunity to use the transit car is under such 
circumstances the opportunity to “get something for 
nothing.” ‘To the saw mill operator who has to fur- 
nish all his own working capital and his own storage 
this sort of subsidy to his competitor is of the same 
kind and effect as would be the furnishing to his 
competitor of free heat, or light, or power. 

The expense of the maintenance by the railroads 
of any free service is of course made up in higher 
rates against those who do not enjoy such free service. 
Obviously the lumber manufacturers as a whole will 
not willingly contribute to subsidizing their competi- 
tors by assenting to a misuse by them of transporta- 
tion facilities and of the reconsignment service—the 
more so in that, largely by virtue of this subsidy, those 
competitors during periods of increasing demand 
secure the topmost prices of the market and during 
periods of depressed demand frequently sell lumber 
at prices which are without profit to anyone. Lumber 
manufacturers deprecate unintelligent competition 
and oppose subsidized competition. 


Grade and Assortment of Transit Car Stock 

It is well known and a readily demonstrable fact 
that much of the lumber shipped in transit is of in- 
ferior manufacture and quality. The assortment of 
items is frequently not the assortment which the re- 
tail dealer needs. But he buys the whole car, paying 
for some that he does not want so that he may get 
some other that he does want. 

This of course adds to the total expense of retail 


distribution, the effect of which is reflected back to 
the manufacturer, 


Correction of These Misuses 

The correction of these conditions is largely within 
the power of the wholesale lumber dealers. Intelligent 
distribution of lumber is essentially no more difficult 
for the wholesale dealers than it is for the manufac- 
turers. But intelligent distribution of lumber would 
discourage the placement of unsold cars of lumber in 
transit to markets where there is no adequate demand 
for it; it would discourage holding of cars at recon- 
signment points; it would discourage inferior manu- 
facture by refusal to handle de-grade lumber. 

The wholesale lumber trade has not taken hold of 
this situation, which is largely within its control. In 
the absence of such corrective action the manufac- 
turers desire to secure by all legitimate means at 
their disposal such correction of. present misuses of 
reconsignment as may be thus accomplished. They 
Stand ready to cojperate with any of the agencies of 
the industry to this end. 


Transportation Principles 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
endeavors to secure the universal recognition, by the 
railroads themselves and by the Federal regulatory 
agencies, of the following principles: 

(a) That for the performance of the process of 
reconsignment a given period of time is reasonable 
and adequate; e.g., 48 hours at reconsignment point, 
in addition to period while car is in transit; 

(b) That, as a matter of transportation principle, 
the service rendered by the railroads to shippers hold- 
ing a car at reconsignment point beyond such period 
is construed to be one of storage and not of trans- 
portation; — 

(c) That transportation facilities are intended for 
use in transportation and not for storage, and there 
is no necessity for using transportation facilities for 
lumber storage ; 

(d) That therefore a penalty for withholding cars 
at reconsignment point beyond period fixed be imposed 
adequate to discourage and if possible eliminate such 
undue withholding. 

Economic Principles 

Correction of economic misuses of transit lumber 
shipments as now used may, so far as is now foreseen, 
be accomplished only thru the gradual process of edu- 
cation and public enlightenment. Such process will 
undoubtedly encounter as heretofore the ardent oppo- 
sition of those who profit, at the expense of the pub- 
lic as well as of the rest of the lumber industry and 
of the railroads, by the special privileges which they 
now enjoy. 

Effort of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to Secure Correct Understanding of 
Its Position 

Difference of opinion exists in the lumber trade 
concerning the use of reconsignment. But lack of 
understanding need not exist. Frankness does not 
always beget frankness. Sometimes it is met by con- 
cealment. Frankness promotes definite settlement of 
any question upon its merits, impersonally and im- 
partially upon the facts. Concealment promotes im- 
peachment of personal motive, but does not contribute 
to constructive conclusion. Settlement of any question 
upon such basis will not endure. 

Enlightened self interest prompts the lumber manu- 
facturers to seek the discontinuance of the abuse of 
transportation facilities and of the economic misuse of 
transit lumber shipments. It is enlightened because 
it seeks an achievement which will give benefit to the 
lumber using public, in addition to the direct service 
which it will render not only to the lumber trade as 
a whole but to the railroads and to the shipping public. 

The public welfare is not distinguishable from the 
collective welfare of all individuals which constitute 
the public. Self interest, enlightened by consideration 
of the public welfare, is the reliable guide to economic 
policy. It is, too, the great influence that promotes 
industrial and commercial progress. 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


EXHIBITS 


Concerning Order of Railroad Administration 

Upon occasion recently defenders of the present 
uses of reconsignment by lumber shippers have inti- 
mated a concealment by lumber manufacturers of their 
purpose in opposing the abuses of the transit car. Be 
it observed that a transportation principle only was 
involved in the order of the Railroad Administration 
in October, 1919; that economic phases were not 
under consideration. 

For such interest as they may serve the following 
excerpts are quoted from recent letters from the secre- 
tary and manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the officers or counsel of the 
large associations of wholesale lumber dealers and to 
the traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

NATIONAL BURBAU OF WHOLESALE LUMBER 
DISTRIBUTORS. 

To Franklin T. Jones, of Davies, Ansberry & Jones, 
counsel, June 30, 1919: 

Some time ago in personal conversation I stated to 
you that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation had as yet taken no definite position with re- 
spect to the transit car. 

In order to make the position of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association clear to you and 
Mr. Davies, with whom I previously had some cor- 
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responden:e touching this matter, I wish to say that 
the resolution of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional association is now effective, in which it directs 
its standing traffic committee to lay before the proper 
oy of the Government such of the economic facts 
of the industry as may be appropriate to secure, if 
possible, the elimination of the evils resulting from 
the present use of transit cars. 

_ This statement is not to be construed as involving 
any position being taken against the use in good faith 
of the privilege of reconsignment. It is properly to be 
taken as indicating the definite opposition of the 
lumber manufacturers as a whole against such use of 
the transit cars as will flood with lumber the market 
where demand for the lumber is inadequate to absorb 
such supply at reasonably profitable prices, 


YELLOW PINE WHOLESALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


To W. L. Goodnow, executive secretary, June 16, 1919: 

The traffic committee (i. e., of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association) is requested to lay before 
the appropriate agencies of the Government such facts 
as may be appropriate to secure the elimination of 
the evils arising from the present use of transit cars. 
This committee is authorized for this single purpose 
to codperate with committees of retailers having the 
Same purpose, irrespective of whether they are com- 
mittees of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation or of any other retail dealers, 


Oct. 16, 1919: 


I trust the members of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association will find it possible to support this 
measure (i, e., Railroad Administration order of Octo- 
ber, 1919, pone storage charges) which surely 
deprives no shipper of any transportation privilege to 
which he is justly entitled. In my opinion, a fair dis- 
tribution of transportation service can not be accom- 
plished while any single group of shippers continues 
to hold at reconsignment points for a period of from 
two to twenty-eight days, as shown by the records, cars 
which are urgently in demand by other shippers who, 
unless these cars are released, are substantially de- 


prived of the transportation facilities to which they 
are fairly entitled. 

This order is not a thrust at the privilege of recon- 
signment per se. The necessity of continuance of the 
reconsignment privilege has been ably and compe- 
tently defended. The defense of the use of reconsign- 
ment can not, however, be extended to a defense of the 
use of transportation equipment for other than trans- 
portation purposes. In effect, the action of the Rail- 
road Administration is a declaration that forty-eight 
hours after arrival at reconsignment point is reason- 
ably adequate for the performance of the process of 
reconsignment and that detention beyond that period 
is not an efficient use of the rolling stock. 

It is my personal view that this is a correct prin- 
ciple. It is a principle to which the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is committed, and I trust 
that there may be no lack of understanding thruout 
the several branches of the lumber industry of the 
attitude and policy of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in behalf of manufacturers ship- 
ping more than two-thirds of the volume of lumber 
shipments in the United States. 


NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To Horace F, Taylor, president, Oct. 21, 1919: 

I am not so much concerned with the securing of 
universal approval if possible of this action by the 
Railroad Administration, as I am in the maintenance 
of relations of mutual confidence as between the 
various organizations within the lumber industry, and 
that was my primary thought in writing to you and 
to Mr. Goodnow. 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


To Frank Carnahan, traffic secretary, Oct. 17, 1919: 
You have a copy of my recent letter to Mr, Goodnow 
(Oct. 16, 1919). It might be useful to have you give 
a copy of that to the proper officials of the ilroaa 
Administration. Our position is based upon a definite 
principle, which I think can be defended against all 
protest; viz., that no group of shippers is entitled to 
a right to abuse railroad equipment while other ship- 


pers are not even able to get the equipment to use. 
The old thought was, I take it, that if transit car 
operators would pay the ap of storing lumber in 
freight cars, it was perfectly proper and fair to other 
shippers that this be done. The present principle, 
however, recognizes that even under such conditions 
it is unfair to the bulk of lumber shippers who can 
not get equipment to move their stock, to have another 
group, however small or however lar, e, given the 
privilege of eee the needed equipment beyond 
the reasonable needs of transportation. 

I trust it may be kept always clear that this is not 
a thrust at the privilege of reconsignment, but is an 
effort to secure a more fair and equal distribution of 
transportation facilities and services. 





STUDYING KILN DRYING OF SWAMP OAK 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 9.—Material for a study 
of swamp oak vehicle stock kiln drying require- 
ments by the United States Forest Products Lab- 
oratory has been furnished by the Hackney Wagon 
Co., of Wilson, N. C., which has sent twenty-six 
logs to the laboratory. 

The logs have been cut into bolster stock of two 
standard dimensions and will be dried in several 
kiln runs under various conditions. More logs are 
to be secured later from the Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas region. The drying experiments will extend 
over several months’ time. On their completion the 
laboratory expects to know the exact requirements 
for the seasoning of this refractory wood in sizes 
from that of light vehicle stock to that of artillery 
wheel rims. 
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Lumber Company Co-operates with Industri 


Whenever a single industrial leader, imbued with 
the spirit of altruism and with the courage of his 
conviction, strikes out in a new direction to solve 
some of the problems that are vexing humanity, the 
fact is emphasized that an ounce of doing is worth 
a pound of talking. Of course it is necessary to 
discuss matters of great importance and to con- 
sider them carefully before launching into an un- 
known field; but there is always a tendency, be- 
cause of the reluctance to change methods, to let 
good purposes and plans end in talk and debate. 
It sometimes happens, however, that an attempt 
on the part of an individual man or concern to 
solve its problems offers an example and perhaps 
an aid to others and to the public generally to 
solve its problems. These observations are prompted 
by the following letter from W. T. McGowin, pres- 
ident of the Liberty Lumber Co., operating mills 
at Kimbrough, Ala., and with wholesale offices 1.. 
the Brunson Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

‘“<Tt was not only the scarcity of common labor 
that caused us to submit a proposition to a nearby 
negro industrial school, but the woeful lack of 
skilled labor in the South as well. With all the 
prerequisites, raw material, climate and labor, the 
South should be the producing section of the United 
States. In the bygone days our farmers were wont 
to rest in the shade and discuss politics, proceed- 
ing along the lines of least resistance by keeping 
the ‘darky’ in the field; and as a result we have 
no skilled labor; whereas, the North gave its at- 
tention to industry. 

‘“We have all the prerequisites of an industrial 
section, except the skilled labor; and we cannot 
expect the skilled labor to come South when there 
are no industrial plants requiring skilled labor. 
Our scale of wages is low because our labor is 
unskilled; and it will continue to be so until we 
get industries requiring this class of labor. 

‘*Now there is a practical way to overcome these 
two obstacles, which, I believe, should and will 
claim the attention of our industrial leaders, heads 
of industries and commercial and labor organiza- 
tions. The plan is to correlate the vocational 
school and the industrial plant. The most expen- 
sive part of the vocational school is the plant for 
the practical training; besides the products of the 
students’ efforts are not sold at a profit. Again 
the schools can scarcely be divorced from the tech- 
nical-theoretical plan of production, and substitute 
therefor actual practical experience; which can 
only be obtained by doing the work in such a way 
that the students’ product will be accepted in the 
market in competition with other goods produced 
by older and more experienced workers. 

‘“The industries will welcome a codperative ar- 
rangement of this kind; because the central thought 
of the average common laborer is, How long before 
the clock will strike, the whistle blow or the sun 
go down?—while the central thought of the stu- 
dent body will be, How rapidly and well can the 
work be done?—thereby becoming more efficient, 
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reliable and dependable laborers than are those 
chosen for an indefinite period. 

' “(When we teach our own people to become 
skilled and efficient we have them grow up under 
the influence of southern traditions, and whether 
they be white or black, they will prove loyal and 
with an understanding of the proper relations one 
to another, which would not be the case were we 
not to teach our own people to become efficient, 
and necessarily have to import new blood of a re- 
bellious rather than a codperative temper. 

‘¢This correlative arrangement between the stu- 
dent body and the industrial plant can be arranged 
with but little expense to either. For example: I 
am building a large planing mill, to be used as a 
concentration center for a number of small mills. 
When this is completed I am going to build a 
number of hardwood industrial plants for the pur- 
pose of utilizing some of the mills’ output and 
turning it into a finished product by the students 
from a nearby negro industrial school. I have 
arranged with this school to have the students be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 22 come over to the 
plant in different shifts, each working five hours. 
They will be rated and promoted according to the 
efficiency attained, just as any other institution 
rates and promotes its students; and when all 
grades have been made and a high rate of effi- 
ciency attained, I am going to have the industry, 
by its president and secretary, affix the seal of the 
corporation to a diploma, certifying to the effi- 
ciency of the student. This certificate of gradu- 
ation will be of real value, and the holder will 
experience no difficulty in securing skilled em- 
ployment at a higher wage. 

‘“With a number of industrial plants codperat- 
ing with the educational institutions in this man- 
ner we shall soon transform the South from a 
partially sustaining section to a heavy producer; 
not only of the actual necessities, but will enable 
it to contribute also to the comforts and conveni- 
ences of life as well.’’ 

The scarcity of labor during the war, especially 
in the South, has enforced the need of doing some- 
thing to keep in the South the kind of labor that 
is best suited to that section; and the thought 
often has been expressed by industrial leaders of 
the South, especially during the last few years, 
that something should be done to give the negro 
a real stake in his community. Persons familiar 
with the negro character declare that he is a home 
lover—that, once given an opportunity to own a 
home, he rarely fails to pay out. Surely, if the 
negro dialect songs are a criterion, that race does 
have an affection for the old home in the South; 
and it would appear to be practicable in some such 
way as Mr. McGowin proposes to keep the negro 
where he is most needed, where he is best under- 
stood and happiest. 

The method here proposed is not new, tho it has 
been more generally introduced in the North than 
in the South. Many large industries of the North 
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to Train Workers 


have for a number of years conducted part-time 
vocational schools that have provided them with 
young and skilled recruits for their industrial work. 
The method has proved its efficacy in practice, and 
its extension into other fields would appear to be 
the logical next step. 


Development Notes 


A SALE pavilion to cost $12,000 is to be built by 
the farm bureau of Dickey County, N. D. An or- 
ganization has been incorporated as the Central 
Dakota Sale Pavilion Co., and is capitalized at 
$25,000. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made by the members 
of the Johnson (Ind.), Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association to make a codperative exhibit of live 
stock at several County and the State fairs. The 
association has taken up the question of tuberculin 
testing for all its herds and its members expect to 
put their animals on the accredited list as being 
free from tuberculosis. 

* * + 


Mayor O. H. Brown, of Spring Lake Beach, 
N. J., has given that town a site and $100,000 for a 
community house. The mayor, who formerly was 
senator, announced the terms of his gift at the 
festivities in connection with the return of the 
soldiers. The community building will contain an 
auditorium, a gymnasium, a library, numerous 
meeting rooms and other features. 

* - + 


MY COUNTRYMEN, the springs of all good govern- 
ment—the most important things—are in your 
local community. It is in the township—in the 
school district—in the city—the municipality— 
that the utmost care needs to be taken. If these 
affairs are wisely and economically administered, 
so that each one of these small civil divisions is 
pure in its administration, economical and just in 
the assessment and distribution of public burdens, 
and accomplishes fully the purpose of civil govern- 
ment, then the aggregate of all these things that 
make up the State and National Government is 
sure to be right. I trust that we will give due at- 
tention to these things, for it is the aggregate of 
these that makes up the prosperity and happiness, 
and greatness of the community. Social order, de- 
cent lives, repression of lawlessness, and the en- 
couragement and promotion of the public schools, 
and everything that tends to security and good or- 
der, decent living, good education, and the right 
instruction of our children in these things, we are 
to find our security and growth as a nation. Upon 
these foundation stones our prosperity rests; and 
I am glad to know that so much careful thought is 
now being given by our public men, and by our peo- 
ple generally, to these questions—Benjamin Har- 
rison. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Lumbermen in Large Industrial Centers Face Difficult Problem in Awakening the Desire 
of Workers for Homes and in Financing Builders 


The other day’ we sat in the managing editor’s 
office and listened to a prominent lumberman of 
Beaumont, none other than Ben 8. Woodhead, tell 
what his town had done to union labor. The story 
is familiar to readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’S news columns. , This thriving city of the 
Gulf coast finally ran out of its stock of patience 
in dealing with an endless pest of strikes, some 
of which seemed to be the result of pure contagion 
and without much rime or reason in themselves, 
and it took steps to end them. Like all sweeping 
remedies this one caused, possibly, a certain amount 
of unintended hardship. Good unions and labor 
leaders as well as bad took the same dose. But 
the city felt that an emergency had arisen that 
must be met by drastic means. The remedy se- 
lected was the organization among employers of 
labor of an open shop association. The struggle 
was a bit sharp but very short; and at the time 
Mr. Woodhead told the story all the industries 
were running normally with all the employees 
signed up on the open shop agreement. 

The Problem of Social Justice to Labor 


It appears at this moment that union labor has 
for the time, at least, forfeited a good deal of 
the goodwill of the public. The power of the 
unions has increased rapidly during the last few 
years, and at least some labor leaders have taken 
council of power instead of reason in planning 
their practical policies and lines of work. Per- 
haps they overlooked the fact that public sympathy 
was the great source of their power and that in the 
long run every change in the framework of society 
must rest upon persuasion and conviction and 
not upon force. In any event the public seems 
heartily tired of industrial disorders that are hard 
to understand and to explain. The reaction may 
go too far. There is danger that it will and that 
harsh remedies applied now will lay up for us more 
trouble for the future. Of course the right prin- 
ciple is to deal with all these things with exact 
justice instead of in a calculating or temporizing 
spirit; but this is like saying that the coming of 
the kingdom of heaven would solve our difficulties. 
Not many of us poor insects on this earthly ant 
hill are endowed with the faculty for detecting 
exact justice when we do happen to stumble over 
it. 

Has a Relation to Housing for Workmen 

All of this is preliminary to an account of a 
visit the Realm made to a great industrial center; 
a place where unionism is strong and greatly to 
be considered if not to be praised. Some of the 
suburbs east of Chicago are places of immense 
interest and of immense industry. The town of 
Gary, Ind., named after the steel potentate, is a 
town of a single industry. Other neighboring 
suburbs, such as Hammond, East Chicago and Indi- 
ana Harbor, are the homes of dozens and scores 
of industrial concerns. H. A. Dickinson, of the 
Calumet Lumber Co., East Chicago, sat behind 
his desk and talked for minutes just in naming 
over the manufacturing concerns of his town, The 
population of these little cities is not all made up 
of laboring men, but laborers form a very large 
percentage of the people. Mr. Dickinson told 
me that houses were badly needed in all the places 
I’ve named. People were badly crowded for liy- 
ing quarters; due partly to a shortage of available 
houses and partly to the habits of certain classes 
of foreign workmen. Mr. Dickinson used to work 
in the post office and hence was in a position to 
know how the families of these workmen lived. 
Four, six or even eight families will have quar- 
ters in a single 2-story house. It is not certain 
nor indeed likely that an extensive building cam- 
paign would change this immediately; for these 
foreign workmen must first be educated to a Det- 
ter standard of living. It is not at all certain 
that they’d welcome separate houses at once; but 
this does not change the fact that there is a great 
deal of crowding and that more houses could be 
used and would be used if they were available. 


Proper Homes Are a Test to Its Solution 


The Realm doesn’t pretend to know much about 
industrial centers or what they need. Our expe- 
rience has lain more in agricultural sections. To 
a sunburned Hiram direct from the cornfield, such 
as we almost are, an industrial town at first glance 
is depressing. In our village houses have lawns 
around them and backyards containing fruit trees. 
Each house is different from its near .neighbors; 
and when a man comes home he can tell whch is 
his house in other ways than by looking at the 


number. We are willing to admit that the prob- 


lem of building an industrial town is one about 








which our experience has not centered; but we 
believe something of a test of the success of in- 
dustrial relations lies in the kind and quality of 
houses in which workmen live. This is a very mod- 
est and safe statement; but the matter of proper 
housing is a hard nut to crack, It is a matter not 
only of supplying the houses but also of educating 
the occupants in good citizenship and in the art 
of good living. A good many workmen in these 
days are making big wages; big enough to afford 
comfortable and attractive homes. Some of them 
are making this use of their income. Others are 
not. The latter are proving once more the well 
known fact that few things are more expensive 
than being poor. A real poverty has prevented 
their learning a thrifty use of income; so that in 
those cases where additional income has happenea 
along it has not raised the standard of substan- 
tial, comfortable living so much as it has raised 
a crop of extravagances. A washerwoman who 
works for some friends of mine said the last year 
or two her husband lived he averaged from $50 
to $75 a week in wages. When he died suddenly 
his widow discovered that their former poverty, 
having robbed them of habits of thrift, had left 
her to face the world with no savings; in fact with 
nothing but her own labor. 
City Retailers Find It Difficult to Help 


We think that in some way retail lumbermen 
can help in the missionary work of improving 
housing conditions in industrial centers. But 
when you ask us how we admit that it is a huge 
problem. In many respects the retailer in an in- 
dustrial town has less chance to use his influence 
for good building than does the retailer in an 
agricultural center. The reason is not far to seek. 
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Building in an industrial center is not often done 
by the workman whose family is to live in the 
house. Execpt in rather unusual eases he does not 
know enough about building to risk it. Nor does 
he often have the means of financing the project. 
Consequently the building is done by a real estate 
man with an eye to rental or to sale. He -builds 
a house on which he can make a profit and one that 
is like the conventional type of workman’s house 
which he knows will sell readily. He does not 
intend to live in the house, and he is deaf to argu- 
ments about good designs that will add to the 
pride of ownership. Such things must come from 
the prospective owners; and if they are not in- 
sistent about it the real estate builder is going 
to take his profit on the easy to build old stuff 
and call it a day. 
For the Workman Buyer Must Be Financed 


This situation influences the manner of conduct- 
ing a lumber business in a great number of ways. 
Take the matter of advertising. Suppose a retailer 
is sold on the idea of advertising and is going to 
use advertising in boosting sales and in improving 
the quality of building. He makes a rough survey 
of his field. His, we’ll say, is a good sized indus- 
trial town needing a lot of houses. He prepares 
a series of advertisements setting forth the fact 
that his service in planning houses is up to date 
and that it costs nothing. He invites prospective 


home owners to consult with him. He runs this 
stuff in the paper, and presently a workman comes 
in. The first meaty question this man will ask is, 
‘*How am I going to pay for this house?’’ Un- 
less the retailer has gone to the pains of devising 
a fair and easily worked scheme that will allow 
his customer to pay out on the instalment plan, 
the said customer will take himself off in disgust 
to a contractor or realty man who is prepared to 
handle the finance, and the lumberman’s adver- 
tising, as one retailer put it, has gone to Helen 
Back. Helen, we may say, is no proper young 
lady for advertising to associate with. Suppose he 
then aims his publicity at the realty men and the 
contractors. ‘The result is the same old story. 
‘Where d’ya get that stuff?’’ ask realtor and 
contractor. ‘Think I’m a doggoned Sunday 
school teacher? I got to build what I can sell. 
Could I sell one of these purty bungalows to Ivan 
Awfulboob? I could not. He wouldn’t pay me 
for it. He doesn’t want bath tubs and flower 
boxes. He wouldn’t know what to put in ’em. 
I’m in this business to make something for Little 
Willie. Tell all that stuff to the slummers.’? 

And Educated to Adopt American Standards 


So far his advertising campaign has batted 
exactly .000, and apparently there is but one 
more angle of attack left. There is the matter 
of education. Now we have great faith in the 
educational power of advertising, but to be ef- 
fective it has to have something upon which to 
build. This matter of educating a foreign work- 
man by means of advertising up to the point 
where he appreciates a pretty and well kept house 
is too big a job to be undertaken by a single 
commercial concern. It is little less than a ecom- 
plete education in Americanization; for appreci- 
ating an American home is something that in- 
volves a pretty complete understanding of 
America and what it stands for. There are a 
good many things in the way. In the case of 
foreigners there is too often the barrier of a 
strange language. In any ease there is the dead 
weight of class inertia. All the other workmen 
live the way we do; so why should we try to do 
differently? And too often there is class sus- 
picion of such efforts. There is the belief thar 
the mercantile class has no interest in the labor- 
ing class except to exploit them. On a high 
board fence surrounding some sort of an indus- 
trial plant in East Chicago I saw this line printed 
in chalk: ‘‘Wake up, slaves of America.’’ 
Sentiment like this repeated in an infinite variety 
of ways eventually has its effect. As a result a 
workman may be antagonized when urged to own 
a better home, even tho he affords an up to the 
minute leather coat and his wife sports silk 
stockings seven days in the week. 


Advertising Works Under a Heavy Handicap 


Under such circumstances it is not to be won- 
dered that retail lumbermen don’t lean very 
heavily on publicity. The surprising thing is that 
they advertise as much as they do. No_ busi- 
ness man is going to spend money in his business 
unless he can see where it is going to bring a rea- 
sonable return within a reasonable length of time. 
With slight changes what we have said about 
advertising may be said about building sheds of 
attractive appearance. Retailers in industrial 
centers can and do make use of labor saving de- 
vices. They can use the best delivery equipment 
and adequate shelter to keep their stock from 
being damaged by weather. But why, they ask, 
should a man spend a lot of money beautifving 
his yard? Why make a heavy investment in 
sheds to have them neat and attractive? The 
people who do the building and who frequent the 
yards are not going to be influenced in their 
buying by the appearance of the plant. They are 
not going to be fired to emulation by flower boxes 
and glistening paint. They are a hard boiled lot 
who are influenced by price and by promptness of 
delivery. Consequently when a person sees a 
show yard in an industrial center he knows he 
has come upon something unusual. 


And Special Selling Methods Must Be Used 


As we look over what we have written we 
are afraid it will carry the impression that. re- 
tailers in industrial territory are not good retail- 
ers. Such is far from our thought. They have 
to have a sales technique that is specially suited 
to their own needs. Nor do we wish to give the 
impression that all workmen prefer to live in dull 
and inadequate houses. But taken as a whole 
it is not so easy to sell large and carefully planned 
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and finely finished houses to workingmen. They 
buy what they feel they can pay for and what 
they feel 1s suited to their needs. All these 
things of course must affect the kind and volume 
of sales, and only by making sales can a lumber 
yard stay in business. The Realm met a num- 
ber of progressive and vigorous retailers in 
Hammond and East Chicago. If we have guessed 
wrong about things as they are in manufactur- 
ing cities, we apologize. These new retailing 
friends whom we met are a keen minded, prac- 
tical lot of men who are conducting big busi- 
nesses and who not only have a personal inter- 
est in the welfare and progress of their com- 
munities but are using their businesses in a most 
practical way for the real benefit of their cus- 
tomers. It is a pleasure to meet men of this type 
and to see the highly practical character of sound 
business principles when applied to the job of pro- 
moting community welfare and personal business 
success. 
A Visit to the Big Steel Making Centers 


We got off the electric line in Hammond and 
walked down what appeared to be the main street 
of the city towards the retail district. Hammond 
at once proclaims itself an industrial town, if 
in no other way than by the number of railroads 
which lace thru it. A person would know 
that a city so well supplied with transportation 
would attract manufacturing. He has to watch 
his step to keep from being run down by a peevish 
switch engine, and he must wait patiently while 
endless freight trains labor across his path. In 
all directions he sees big smoke stacks emerging 
from industrial plants that are surrounded by 
high fences. 

Convinces One They Are Union Strongholds 


Rather near the retail center of town is a big 
red lumber yard that is newly painted and that 
bears a big sign indicating that it is the retailing 
plant of the Paxton Lumber Co. Here I met J. 
W. Jones. One of the first questions I asked Mr. 
Jones was in regard to unionism among local 
laborers. I had just been talking to Mr. Wood- 
head and had that subject uppermost in mind. 
Mr. Jones told me that all laborers are unionized 
in Hammond and that even if employers wished 
to break them up and to inaugurate the open shop 
principle they would have little success in doing 
it. The city is too largely composed of laboring 
men for the employers to make much progress 
against them, and the place is too near Chicago, 
from which unionism could draw very strong sup- 
port. The steel strike caused some trouble in 
the town and resulted in some unfortunate occur- 
rences, but these very things served to sober off 
the strikers and contributed to the forming of a 
labor opinion that sent the men back to work. 
Workmen’s Homes Built By Housing Companies 

‘Building and loan associations finance a good 
many of the houses that are built by the owners,’’ 
Mr. Jones said. ‘‘You probably noticed the sec- 
tions of the town where laborers live; but if you 
go to the right quarters you’ll find as nice resi- 
dence sections as you can wish to see. Laborers’ 
homes are, largely built by individual real estate 
men and by housing companies that put up the 
houses either to rent or to sell. As nearly as we 
ean tell there will be a large amount of building 
next year. We look forward to a settlement of 
industrial troubles during the winter, and in 
that event there will be a large demand for 
manufactured products and full time work in the 
factories. This will mean large payrolls, with 
every chance that laborers will be in a mood to 
own homes. The shortage of houses is already 
acute and is likely to become still more acute 
before the next building season opens.’’ 

A Retailer Discusses His Business Problems 

As I approached the office of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. I met M. L. Kline coming out. Mr. 
Kline was overcoated and had evident designs 
on an Olds coupe which was standing in front 
of the door; but he very courteously turned back 
and as we sat in his office he told me that business 
had been reasonably good and that prospects for 
a steady trade during next season were unusually 
good. Mr. Kline has a line of yards located in 
towns and cities within driving distance of Ham- 
mond; hence the closed car. He has to visit these 
plants frequently, and making long drives in the 
winter and during bad ‘weather naturally calls 
for a comfortable conveyance. 


Steel Company Helps Employees Own Homes 


‘*Gary, where we have a yard,’’ Mr. Kline re- 
marked, ‘‘depends of course upon a single in- 
dustry. When the making of steel is going 
strong we can count on a fair volume of sales. 
We want laboring men to get justice, but it is 
hard for us to see just why the strike was called. 
It seems that steel makers were very well paid, 
and the company has been more than fair in 
helping a man to own his own home. They not 
only help him get the lot, but they loan him 75 
percent of the value of the house. I know of 


no other company that will do more. These are 
some of the things that make us think that the 
steel strike was not called for the reasons com- 
monly given. 

Big Strike Put Damper on House Building 

‘‘The strike came at a time to discourage 
some building that beyond doubt would have 
come into the market had there been no indus- 
trial troubles. No one knew how long it was 
going to last or what the effect would be. And 
by the time it became apparent that the strike 
was fading out there wasn’t time enough left to 
persuade these people over again. However, all 
that business will come in during next season; 
but we don’t expect any more new jobs of any 
size before next spring. 

Says Advertising Kindles Desire for Homes 

‘*As you probably know, most of the building 
done here in Hammond is financed by realty men 
either for the purpose of operating rental proper- 
ties or for sale to home owners. This makes a 
difference in advertisements and in salesmanship. 
Our advertising has to be of a general nature 
calculated to stimulate the desire for home owner- 
ship. If we can plant the desire for a home in 
some family it will in time result in the building 
of a house. Checking up such advertising is 
pretty hard work; in fact it is impossible. But 








“The drive for home ownership” 


this doesn’t destroy our belief in advertising as a 
help in business.’ 

A Dealer Undisturbed by Labor Agitations 

The Home Lumber Co. is located in the eastern 
part of the city and is next door to a steel mill. 
J. F. Beckman, the manager, was in a reminiscent 
mood and recalled his experience as a salesman 
ealling on creameries out in the Mississippi Val- 
ley. Your veteran salesman seldom gets entirely 
away from his former road experiences, and he 
fights his campaigns and battles over much as do 
the veterans who used bayonets and shrapnel in- 
stead of lead pencils and practical psychology. 
Mr. Beckman said that located as his yard was 
it had lost some trade among the operatives of 
the steel mills because of the strike. It seemed 
a remarkable thing that these men, who are 
located in the heart of this industrial district 
and have felt or at least seen industrial disorders 
next door, were so little worked up about them. 
I have heard more bitter comment and more out- 
spoken fear about industrial disorders in towns 
where unionism was only a name, than in those 
places where the rough stuff was being pulled. I 
suppose this means that the country is getting so 
small, by reason of news service and trans- 
portation, that an illness affecting one part of 
the country affects all parts almost equally. We 
like to believe that it also means that the coun- 
try is in sounder health than we sometimes 
think; that it is able to weather all these blasts 
and will do so more easily than we are inclined, in 
moments of depression, to think. 

Looks for Big Building Campaign in Spring 

East Chicago is almost a part of Hammond. 
In fact these industrial centers on the outskirts 
of Chicago are practically part of the big city. 
They are just neighborhoods where manufactur- 
ing is done; and they have to be a little re- 
moved from the big town to give them light and 
air. East Chicago and Indiana Harbor, like 
Hammond and unlike Gary, have an immense 
number of industries instead of a single one. 
L. L. Hagaman, of the Wisconsin Lumber & 
Coal Co., East Chicago, said that these towns 
made up the greatest industrial center in the 
world. He said that there is a great shortage 
of houses and that next spring should see the 
beginning of a great building campaign. The 
building and loan associations do much of the 
financing here, and their work is supplemented 
by individual loans to the rather targe number 
of persons who seem able to negotiate them. Mr. 
Hagaman also was in a reminiscent mood, but 
his mind turned to the Black Hills of Dakota and 
the hunting that is going to waste out there about 
this time. 





WHY RETAIL LUMBERMEN HANDLE PAINT 


Some years ago it was a rarity to find a retail 
lumber yard selling paint; today retail lumbermen 
are among the largest retailers of paint in the 
country. For example, one of the large paint manu- 
facturers now markets 40 percent or more of its 
paints thru retail lumbermen. Some lumbermen 
had the handling of paint forced upon them, others 
put in this side line voluntarily, while still others 
were converted to the idea of selling paint by the 
thought that a wood building must be properly 
protected from the elements to give the greatest 
satisfaction and for that reason it behooved the 
retailer to see that-buildings were properly painted. 
Another reason quite frequently advanced by retail 
lumbermen is that because of the constantly grow- 
ing overhead expense it is necessary to expand 
the extent of the retail business to cover as many 
side lines as possible. Probably line yards have 
been the leaders in developing the paint business 
from the angle of the retail lumberman. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that before paint is sold 
successfully as a side line the owner of the yard or 
the managers must know how to sell paint, must 
know what paint is good for and must believe in its 
sale, 

A typical experience is that of the Yellowstone 
Lumber Co., Miles City, Mont. H. J. Sawtell, gen- 
eral manager, says that for a number of years the 
company was rather skeptical about the advisability 
of handling paint, but about four years ago 
decided to experiment and now is increasing its 
stock of paint at practically all its yards. Mr. 
Sawtell further says that it is most necessary to 
educate in the paint business the managers at the 
local yards. He says, ‘‘ Make them acquainted with 
the methods of using paint and make them feel 
that there is no mystery about the business.’’ 


J. A. Bowman, general manager of the Burgner- 
Bowman Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., has gone 
into the paint question very thoroly. In an inter- 
view with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Bowman 
had the following to say about paint and about 
the proper method of handling a stock of paint: 

We handle paint at most of our yards; in fact we 
handle it at all of them in the smaller towns, of say 
under a thousand population, but we have not found 


it very satisfactory to handle paint in towns of twenty- 
five hundred people or more. 

I can readily see why the paint manufacturers prior 
to 1914 did not consider the retail lumberman a good 
dealer for the sale of paint, if other lumbermen handled 
paint as our company did. We simply put in paint 
because our competitor had it or because someone 
else in town had it. We made no special effort to 
work that part of the trade; in fact, gave it very little 
attention. When our agent would send in an order 
for paint we would buy it and he would get it and put 
it on the shelf. If this was paint that was salable, 
or whether it was some color that some man had taken, 
a fancy to and would want a gallon or more the agent 
would never sell any to anyone else, made no differ- 
ence, We ordered it just the same. The result was 
that no difference what volume of paint business we 
had when we would come to inveice at the end of the 
year we found what little profit we had made on paint, 
if any, was tied up in surplus and dead stock. We 
began to change these conditions a few years ago and 
gave our different managers instructions that we would 
handle only certain colors in paint; that if a customer 
could not be satisfied with the colors we handled and 
had to, have some paint ordered, we would order it for 
him and it would be his paint. If he had a gallon left 
it was his gallon. It was not our idea to take this 
gallon back or have anything to do with it. Im that 
way we wanted to discourage the promiscuous order- 
ing of paint by our local managers. Under the old 
plan we would frequently invoice a larger stock of 
paint than our sales had been for the year. You can 
readily see that there was no money to be made in 
this. 

Since we gave this some attention we find that we 
turn our paint stock from two to five times a year. 
Certain managers seem to be able to do a fair volume 
of business on a smaller stock than others, but Wee. 
now find that the paint business is a profitable side 
line and I think the manufacturers whose paint we 
handle sold us a miscellaneous lot of stuff. We do not 
send any color cards to our yards for public distribu- 
tion, except those having just the colors we carry, 80 
that when a prospective customer comes in we hand 
him the color card and we have no fear of his picking 
out something that we do not have. 

After some further discussion of brands of paint 
carried Mr. Bowman said that the company: 
carrying several different kinds of paint, but that 
it is the idea to eventually work into and carry 
practically only one line. 

A very important feature of carrying paint is the 
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method in which it is stored. This, 
said, depends of course upon the yard. 
tion he said: 


In some places we have it stored in the center of 
the office and at others we have it on shelves along 
the side, but there is one thing that we try to do at 
all times and that is not to have a big lot of paint 
stored up on the shelves or in the center of our office 
to get old and shop worn. We prefer to carry a small 
stock, order often and have bright new stock at all 
times. 


Regarding methods of attracting trade, Mr. Bow- 
man said: 

We send lists of prospective customers of paint to 
the paint companies and they write letters and take 
the matter of paint up direct with these prospective 
customers. We have found this to be about the most 
satisfactory way. Also we carry regular paint adver- 
tisements, or rather the paint companies do, in our 
weekly papers. 

Naturally, the most important consideration 
about a side line is results, Mr. Bowman’s state- 
ment of which, from the retail lumberman’s point 
of view, follows: 


In the first place, unless the local manager is in- 
terested in paint, you can not handle it successfully. 
If, on the other hand, he is interested in paint there 
is no reason why the retail lumbermen should not sell 
the most of the paint, for the very reason that the 
customer comes to the yard to buy the material with 
which he is going to make his improvements or build 
his home. Why should he not buy his paint and all 
other material that goes into this home at the same 
time and at the same place? The lumber store is 
supposed to be able to give some information and have 


Mr. Bowman 
In explana- 


some ideas relative to the kind of paint to be used and 
what is best under certain conditions. The lumber- 
man should be educated along the line of selling all 
kinds of building material. On the other hand, the 
druggist who usually handles paint in the small town, 
pays no attention whatever to any of these things. He 
simply carries the paint and if a man comes in and 
asks for a gallon of paint he will hand him a gallon 
of some kind of paint and has no idea whether this is 
suitable for the work or not. This, however, is a mat- 
ter of education with the local manager, and unless he 
is willing to work along these lines we have no better 
opportunity for supplying this than the druggist or the 
hardware man. 

I might say also that we now find that it is very 
satisfactory and that it works very nicely to carry a 
line of builders’ hardware, and we are putting this 
side line in wherever we can without causing a rupture 
with the hardware dealers already in the town. 

There is no reason why the old fashioned lumber 
yard should not be from this time on known as head- 
quarters for all kinds of builders’ supplies. Competti- 
tion has become so keen—that is, there are so many 
yards thruout the country—that it is almost impos- 
sible to get satisfactory results from handling just the 
straight lumber line, so we are branching out in these 
side lines and find that it is working very nicely and 
we are making money as well. 


— 


Wood Silo Finds Favor at Coast 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 6.—The wood silo is 
winning its way thru Whatcom County, thanks in 
part to the cudperation of the county agent, H. B. 
Carroll, jr., who has during the last year directed 
a dozen building demonstrations for the benefit of 
farmers. Every one of the silos built was of wood 





hoop and wood stave, which types evidently are giv- 
ing general satisfaction in this district. Mr. Car- 
roll will hold other demonstrations next year. The 
indications are that many silos will be erected in 
1920 owing to the development of the dairy indus- 
try. Whatcom County is one of the leading 
dairy centers in the State, its dairy products being 
valued at something like $2,500,000 yearly. 
Helping Customers Pay Up 

M. M. Hage, one of the yard managers of the 
Shevlin Svstem, employs a rather deep and effective 
method of getting his customers to pay up when 
for any reason they have delayed too long to suit 
him, After a reasonable time and after the usual 
bills and requests for payment have been sent to 
the customer and the money has not been forth- 
coming, Mr. Hage takes a check blank, dates it, 
fills in the amount due the company and encloses 
it with a stamped addressed envelope and a letter 
similar to the following one: 

Dear Sir: We realize that you are very busy and 
perhaps have not had time to come and settle your 
account with us. In order to make it convenient for 
you we are enclosing a check filled out in our favor 
for the amount you owe us. All you have to do is to 
sign it, return same to us in the enclosed envelope 
furnished you for that purpose, 

If the enclosed check is not on your bank simply 
strike out the name and write the name of your bank 
in its place. 

This system has been found to work very well 
and by its aid many accounts have been cleaned up. 





SOME DOINGS OF A LARGE CITY RETAILER 


During the war city retailers as well as country 
retailers were greatly handicapped by the slackness 
of building. Many city retailers, however, located 
in such places as Chicago, found that by taking 
advantage of their planing mill equipment they 
were able to develop business that enabled them at 
least to exist. Take for example the Lakeside Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Chicago. This company 
secured a large order for tent stakes and poles dur- 
ing the war and filled it most satisfactorily. In 
fact the Government found it unnecessary to in- 
spect the tent poles and stakes at the point of ship- 
ment. Immediately after the war the company 
found a very nice side line in the manufacture of 
parts for wooden toys. Business in regular lines is 
now so good, however, that the company has prac- 
tically abandoned this trade, 

The yard of the Lakeside Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co. is adjacent to a district within which 
frame construction is prohibited but it is also close 
to a large territory which will soon, in all prob- 
ability, be incorporated within the city fire limits. 
A. J. Stimson of the company believes that the 
unoccupied land within a city like Chicago should 
automatically be brought within the fire limits 
when construction development starts; and, further, 
that a certain percentage of the houses in each 
block should be of frame construction. By inter- 
spersing frame houses with brick houses the fire 
hazard would in no way be increased, while the 
development of property would be stimulated. 

When the writer was visiting at the office of the 
Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co. a contrac- 
tor came in and began to tell of his troubles. The 
first thing he said was that as soon as the houses 
which he is building are completed he is going out 
of the contracting business. This instance is cited 
here because in Chicago it is now heard on all sides, 
and unquestionably typifies the present attitude 
of many small contractors. Their complaints are 
many, among them that it is impossible to tell over- 


night what their materials are going to cost them; 
that labor is drawing too high wages; and that it 
is impossible to get a day’s work out of the men 
for a day’s pay. This particular contractor was 
not kicking over the price of lumber just at the time 














Section of a Pile of Clear Fir 2x4’s Piled on Edge is the type of stake holder used. 


in the Yard of the Lakeside Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. Experience Has Shown That Stock Piled 
on Edge Remains Straight and in Better Condition 
‘han When Piled in the Ordinary Manner. 











of the visit. Prices of brick had risen $2 a thou- 
sand overnight without any warning and conse- 
quently he faced a loss on such contracts as he had 
calling for brick. 

As one of the accompanying illustrations shows, 
the office of the Lakeside Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. is an attractive frame building. The inside 
is also very pleasing, the office being finished thru- 
out with fir panels, which show up to very good ad- 
vantage. One of the panels is fastened on with a 
strip of western hemlock, and Mr. Stimson predicts 
for this wood a great future as an interior finish. 
The stenographer of the company uses a typewriter 
cabinet made by the company. The cabinet in use 
in the office was manufactured six years ago and 
has been found so satisfactory that a number of 
them are made up from time to time and sold to 
other yards and to outside firms. The cabinets are 
simple and sturdy in construction and occupy very 
little space and at the same time are attractive 
in appearance. 

The yard is well stocked with lumber at this time, 
and particularly with lumber from the West. For 
example, there is a pile of Port Orford cedar in 
the yard and a great deal of western white pine and 
sugar pine. Fir dimension, as well as southern 
pine dimension, is carried and the company has 
on hand a good deal of clear 2-inch fir stock. Mr. 
Stimson has a very high opinion of western spruce 
and for years has used much of this wood, which is 
found satisfactory for a multitude of purposes. 


The Lakeside Lumber & Manufacturing Co. plans 
eventually to do all of its delivering by means.of 
trucks and trailers. At present the company is op- 
erating four trucks with trailers, all except one of 
the trailers being made by the company. A some- 
what unusual feature, but one which is very good, 
A square stake, 
sturdy enough to withstand the heavy work of the 
lumber yard, is used, these stakes being held in 
patent stake holders. 

















At left, the neat office of the Lakeside Lumber & Mmanutacturing Co., an office which gives to the passerby the idea of wood. At right, one of the 
trucks and a trailer being used to load a car of lumber for delivery at the stockyards. The trailer was made by the Trailer Truck Co., Nashotah, 
Wis. While the yard borders on the track the company finds it saves money to load the lumber on the truck and trailer and then transfer it to a car. 


In other words, short hauls by truck pay. 
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Selected Questions and Answers on the Forest Industries Questionnaire 


Abstracted from the Verbatim Proceedings of the Questionnaire Meetings— Issued by the Bureau of Eco- 
nomics of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


Most lumbermen with sufficient interest to do so 
have been able to attend, or obtain a record of, a 
conference in their region with the Treasury officials 
to discuss the forest industries questionnaire (Form 
T). Facilities have not been so good for getting the 
benefit of similar meetings elsewhere in the United 
States where different points may have been raised. 

It is impracticable to abstract and circularize in 
time to be of use all the information brought out by 
the many meetings. Reports of several are still lack- 
ing and in those at hand is much repetition. Digest 
of the most important points only would not be of 
great use for the reason that it is such important 
points which were explained most fully at every meet- 
ing and are consequently already familiar to tax 
payers. Therefore the attempt herein has been for 
the most part to select out of the great mass of ques- 
tions and answers a number which because peculiar or 
especially illuminative seem to add to the general pic- 
ture drawn rather uniformly at each meeting. 


General Preliminary Questions 

Q. What will be the policy if the questionnaire is 
not returned, or as to extension of time if tax payers 
can not complete it within the period given? 

A. The auditing of the tax returns themselves will 
begin promptly after the date set for the return of the 
questionnaire, using the information at hand in the 
bureau. If the claims in the returns for deductions 
from gross income are not supported by such evidence 
as is called for in the questionnaire, it may be neces- 
sary to disallow them. There will be no extension of 
time except in exceptional and unusual cases, and 
then only upon application showing fully what effort 
has been made to complete the questionnaire on time, 
why this has been impossible, and what specified date 
is the earliest possible for completing the uncompleted 
answers. In any case the questionnaire must be re- 
turned on time with all questions answered except 
those for which extension is asked. The tax payer 
will be safer to answer even such questions as fully 
as he can, asking time to furnish additional informa- 
tion. In considering all this, however, bear in mind 
that information not in the tax payer’s records is not 
insisted upon. He should be able to compile what he 
has in the ninety days allowed. Also that, where he 
feels his case is exceptional and some plan other 
than that of the questionnaire should be followed to do 
him justice, he is still required to answer the ques- 
tionnaire as it stands and any alternative is to be 
offered as additional. Preferably it should accompany 
the questionnaire, but the latter should not be de- 
layed for this purpose. 

Q. What form must be adhered to in submitting 
answers to the questionnaire? 

A. Small concerns with little to report can prob- 
ably use the questionnaire itself, filling the blanks 
with few attached leaves. Large concerns with much 
to report had best fill only pages 1 and 3, using the 
form from there on as an outline for an attached type- 
written report on sheets of the same size, for con- 
venience in filing, and bound in some way so they will 
not be separated or lost. It is not necessary to re- 
peat each question. Give the number only, then the 
answer. Tables and maps may be of any size neces- 
sary, folded to the size of the questionnaire and 
report. 

Q. How shall Canadian or other foreign business 
or holdings be reported by an American tax payer? 

A. Exactly as if in the United States. 

Q. Should information be returned on page 3 of 
the questionnaire concerning subsidiaries which have 
no relation to lumbering? 

A. Better enter them, with a note to that effect. 

Q. Suppose a company organized under the laws 
of one State is reorganized under the laws of another 
State and transfers all the property to the new cor- 
poration, but the stock holders are identical in each 
case—would this be a transfer, as discussed on page 
6 of the questionnaire, or a reorganization, as men- 
tioned in question 4, page 3? 

A. It would be reorganization, the questionnaire 
being prepared as tho one company had continued. 

Q. A company organized in 1900 is enlarged after 
March 1, 1913, and increases its capitalization thru 
the addition of timber lands owned by the stock- 
holders, but previously held individually. Is that a 
reorganization or a transfer? 

A. Probably it was in effect purchase by the com- 
pany of the individuals’ holdings, but the question- 
naire also asks information regarding transactions 
with affiliated groups. I can not say in advance just 
how the regulations will apply to every transaction, 
and advise that in puzzling cases the facts be re- 
ported so they can be dealt with properly. But in 
this case the company should report as having existed 
all the way thru, having acquired this additional land, 
and not as a new company dating from the re-capi- 
talization. 

Q. Concerning question 2, page 3, if the Depart- 
ment has already decided that the financial relation 
of two affiliated companies requires a joint income 
tax return, does that require a joint reply to the 
questionnaire? 

A. There may be a consolidated report. It would 
be necessary, however, to submit separate tables for 
different operations in connection with some of the 
questions, as, for example, regarding physical prop- 
erty, overrun, etc. 

Q. Must questionnaires be returned by concerns 
like railroad companies, mines, etc., which control 
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lumber operations, and whether or not the latter are 
separately incorporated? 

A. Questionnaires should be returned to cover the 
timber and lumber business. 

Q. Should non-operating timber owners obtain and 
return questionnaires? 

A. It is to their advantage. They expect to sell 
or operate and must make tax returns some time, 
when this same information will be required of them. 
Probably it can never be presented and considered as 
well as at present, when the facts are being supported 
by evidence from the majority of the industry, and 
there will be a satisfaction in knowing whether it is 
approved. 

Q. It is understood that the questionnaire will be 
used in relation to values set up in the 1916, 1917 
and 1918 tax returns, Will such determinations apply 
also to 1913, 1914 and 1915? 

A. We do not intend to go back into those years 
if we can help it, but if examination of the later re- 
turns develops occasion for doing so it will be done, 

Q. If books have been audited and passed upon 
for those earlier years by bureau inspectors, and the 
questionnaire brings a different light, will that change 
the final adjustment of the taxes? 

A. Valuation work now may change those early 
values and hence the net income tax due, therefore 


may affect early returns to that extent, but it is not — 


planned to make a complete re-audit. 

Q. When answers to the questionnaire do not 
agree with previous tax returns, shall amended returns 
be filed ? 

A. Merely mention such disagreements briefly in a 
letter transmitting the questionnaire. Then the bureau 
will have it in mind when dealing with the ques- 
tionnaire and auditing the last three years’ returns. 
If the latter need formal amendment, notice will be 
given. 

Q. Will the tax payer be notified as to acceptance 
or otherwise of claims made by the questionnaire? 

A, The procedure has not been determined, but 
it is hoped he can get the information promptly. 

Q. What shall tax payers do in their 1919 tax 
returns regarding depreciation, revision of former re- 
turns etc., in the light of this questionnaire? 

A. From this time on assume the questionnaire is 
going to hold, unless otherwise notified. 


Establishment of “Blocks” 


Q. Suppose an owner has in the same locality sev- 
eral purchases of different dates, some prior to 1913, 
which develop actual loss ; and some subsequent, which 
do not, or vice versa—should they be consolidated in 
one block and show a net loss or gain? 

A. This is more properly a question of timber 
accounts than of blocks. Presumably all these tracts 
go in one operation block. But it is permissible at the 
owner’s option to include all in one timber account, 
and average the 1913 value with the others for de- 
pletion purposes ; or to keep the 1913 holdings in one 
account and all subsequent purchases in another ac- 
count; or also to keep subsequent purchases separate 
from each other. 

Q. Suppose that in what would theoretically be one 
operation block (at least it is impossible now to show 
plan of more than one operation) there are greatly 
differing values of timber owned March 1, 1913, and 
present operations in the high tax years are in the 
valuawle timber; that it will be many years before 
the cheap timber is reached, while to average for 
depletion purposes means a loss now that may never 
be recovered—can they be kept separate? 

A. Not as the questionnaire stands. The zoning 
principle is not approved because it has no logical 
limit and may be very complicated. But if in any 
case the tax payer feels something of the kind is 
necessary to prevent him from great hardship or dis- 
crimination he may, in addition to following the 
prescribed block system, submit an alternative which 
will receive consideration. It has not been finally de- 
termined that course will be taken in such cases. 

Q. There are instances o. timber ownership in no 
way related to operation, as far as present owner is 
concerned, and in which he can not now make any 
operation plan or average values by anything but a 
zoning system—does not this make a difference? 

A. Not in the general principle we seek to apply, 
altho it may constitute argument for a very large 
block. But in addition to the opportunity just men- 
tioned for suggesting an alternate plan for con- 
sideration, the regional valuation engineer is avail- 
able and may help straighten out exceptional cases. 

Q. Suppose a tax payer has a small holding de- 
tached from such holdings as would naturally go in 
one block? Should it go with the rest, because there 
is no other block to receive it, or be kept separate? 

A. It may be placed in the block, but if the owner 
feels he never will operate it himself, but must sell 
or trade it to someone else, it would be a case not 
covered by the general plan of the questionnaire. If 
it is desired to treat it separately, answer according 
to definitions in the questionnaire, but also present 
any alternative preferred. 

Q. Should timber be mapped and otherwise dealt 
with as sold when definitely contracted but not deeded 
or paid for? 

A. Yes, if control has been lost and if depletion is 
not to be claimed by the seller. There may, however, 
be sales of contracts giving rights to cut timber where 


the equities and depletion claims are not wholly trans- 
ferred and where the facts would be reflected by 
modification of the mapping system. 


Timber Trades 

Q. In an exchange of timber, what is the value 
and how shall it be arrived at? 

A. It is the fair market value at the time of 
transfer and should be placed upon it by the tax payer. 

. If this should exceed the price paid, or the 
value as of March 1, 1913, it would indicate a ficti- 
tious profit which might be taxed, altho there is no 
true profit in the transaction or earnings with which 
to pay the tax. 

A. It is a requirement of the present law and 
regulations that exchanges must be calculated on 
value. In the questionnaire the object is not to estab- 
lish profit or loss but to arrive at value. 

If the exchange was without consideration of 
existing market value, and the tax payer lacks in- 
formation to appraise such value and possible appre- 
ciation, may he report the value as that of March 1, 
1913, or as cost if acquired subsequently, and, calling 
attention to the above reason for so doing, leave it to 
the Government to judge on the basis of its own in- 
formation whether any appreciation may be demon- 
strated in the exchange at issue? 

A. Such action will be satisfactory. 


Valuation of Timber 


Q. How necessary is it—and how shall it be done— 
to separate land values from timber values in making 
the March 1, 1913, set-up, especially when no dis- 
tinction was clear originally? 

A. Land values, if any, must be separated, since 
they can not be reckoned for depletion. The effort 
should be to show the actual facts as to these distinct 
values. The value of similar land cut over might 
afford comparison. 

Q. A taxpayer first acquires a term right to cut 
certain timber at a certain price for the timber. The 
term limitation is unsatisfactory, so he then buys the 
land also, paying more than it is worth as land in 
order to improve his timber situation. May he allo- 
cate to the timber such proportion of the land price 
as in fact he paid for timber privilege? All this since 
March 1, 1913. 

A. It seems reasonable and right unless the Treas- 
ury regulations read somewhere to the contrary. 

Q. Should timber land be treated as owned on 
March 1, 1913, when ownership was securely vested 
by scrip but patent had not issued? 

A. Yes, with the circumstances mentioned in the 
report. 

Q. How about a concern that buys each year 
enough timber for that year’s operations? 

A. It would be an operating expense. 

Q. Other things being equal, is timber in large 
quantity allowed more value than in very small quan- 
tity? 

A. To the extent that its fair market value is 
greater for such reason. 

Q. In setting up merchantable timber, may piles 
and poles be stated in board feet? 

A. Yes, if it can be done without entailing mislead- 
ing values. Such a question can be answered better 
by the regional valuation engineer who knows local 
relations of this kind. 

Q. A tract is purchased, taking a chance, with 
knowledge that a fifth interest therein has clouded 
title. A suit develops, with judgment against the 
buyer for practically his purchase price. Is this ex- 
pense or does it go against the timber? 

A. In my opinion it enters into the timber value as 
an expense in acquiring it. 

Q. In June, 1913, a corporation proposed to an- 
other either to buy or sell, so the two holdings would 
be combined, at a certain valuation for each species. 
Such values were agreed upon by both, and it was 
proposed to transfer stock on that basis. They finally 
decided not to do business, but on the basis of the 
estimate in hand and the values so arrived at, one or 
both of the corporations set up their timber on their 
books. It has proved since that the estimate was much 
too low. Can they now apply those values to a correct 
estimate? . 

A. Certainly they can use all the evidence now 
available to arrive at what was the actual fact in 1913. 
But if they use the unit values mentioned in connec- 
tion with quantity now known, they must be able to 
say truthfully that the same values would have been 
set if the same facts as to quantity had been known 
then. 

Q. Are prices in Forest Service sales evidence of 
stumpage values? 

A. Yes, evidence, but not necessarily final. 

Q. How about a bona fide option in 1912? 

A. Good evidence, but not necessarily sufficient. 

Q. In reporting on timber acquired from the Gov- 
ernment, may the cost of brush disposal required be 
added to the stumpage price? 

A. Any such element of cost should be considered 
to the extent necessary to reach parity with timber in 
general. 

Where March 1, 1913, value has been estab- 
lished for income tax purposes and the tax paid upon 
sale of the property has been carried thru the tax 
advisory board and approved, can the taxpayer reopen 
the case and, altho he no longer owns the timber, sub- 
mit a questionnaire for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the new Treasury decisions and opportunities? 
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A. I should think so, if he feels he has grounds 
for it. 

Q. Do valuation set-ups made now, under ques- 
tionnaire, have to go on the books? Can stumpage 
be reported at $4 because worth it, but kept at $2 on 
the books? The department may not approve the 
set-up, and may revise it. Thus three different values 
would appear at different times. 

A. Some account must be kept, even if not in the 
ledger, because audits may be made from time to time 
for income tax purposes. It would be well at least 
to enter as a memorandum in the books a reference 
to the questionnaire and any difference it shows, thus 
making the questionnaire a part of your office record. 

Q. Suppose that after the taxpayer considers utili- 
zation complete and merchantable timber exhausted, 
he receives an unexpected offer for scattered material 
on the cutover land—say for bolts or posts. This is 
the first intimation that such value exists. 

A. It would be net profit. 

Q. In setting up 1913 values without much chance 
to support them by land sale records, would it be useful 
to show log prices received, less reasonable logging 
profits? 

A. Yes, good evidence, tho not necessarily sufficient. 
It would also have to show average run of logs and 
describe their character. 

Losses 

Q. If fire or other disaster causes indirect loss 
beyond actual destruction—as, for example, abandon- 
ment or increased expense to get other timber—may 
this be claimed in the same manner? 

A. Yes, in tax returns for the year in which the 
loss is determined. 

Q. ‘If a loss is not reported in the year in which 
sustained—there might be no operations that year— 
would it increase the depletion unit rate in subsequent 
years? 

A. When the loss is determined a deduction is made 
from the quantity of timber subject to depletion. Pre- 
sumably claim will be made in the tax return for an 
amount equal to the number of units destroyed multi- 
plied by the unit value for that year, This amount 
will also be deducted from the depletion sum. Hence 
it has the same effect as cutting in reducing the total 
of both timber and money subject to depletion. 

Q. Losses of that character would not be treated 
by a non-operating company like an interest or tax 
cost and deducted from income, but must be charged 
against capital account. It would seem reasonable 
for a non-operating company to carry forward losses 
in the same way it capitalizes carrying charges? 

A. It would hardly seem that an actual loss should 
be carried as an increase of value, but possibly it may 
be done. I should not like to say offhand. Probably 
fire fighting cost could be so carried as a charge on 
the timber remaining. 

Q. If later developments show that timber having 
value assumable on March 1, 1913, is in fact inaccessi- 
ble and valueless, shall a deduction be made from 
capital account? 

A. Not in now trying to establish 1913 value. But 
if it can be clearly shown that the timber must be 
abandoned, for example by reason of circumstance 
connected with logging operations, it would be de- 
ducted as a loss, 

Q. What is the relation of loss to depletion credit? 

A. The depletion sum is reduced by the loss. Say 
ten thousand feet of timber burns, worth $30,000 but 
only $20,000 in 1913: ‘There is that much less timber 
subject to depletion and that much less value to claim 
credit for. The loss appears to be $30,000, but this 
represents a profit of $10,000, so $20,000 is the actual 
loss to be charged off. 





Fire Prevention Costs 

Q. Fire prevention costs, like taxes and other 
carrying charges, seem properly charged as capital by 
holding companies ; whereas they are usually charged 
to expense by an operating company. Is there any 
line to draw? 

A. The present policy is to treat each taxpayer as 
a unit, without a rule necessarily covering both classes, 
This is a subject we expect to discuss with the in- 
dustry this winter. In general it may be said that if 
either method is good and recognized accounting, you 
can not go back now and charge for past years, but you 
may charge from now on. 

Q. Would cost of protection (questions 159-160) 
include levee taxes to prevent overflow ? 

A. Yes. 

Finished Products Definitions 


Q. Questions 228-240 deal with lumber quantities, 
over-run etc., and it is asked that products like shin- 
gles and lath, not using lumber tally, have a separate 
table. There is still another class in refined lumber, 
like %4x% stuff, or even veneer. Must this be reduced 
to inch measure? 

A. Since you can not measure them anyway, bet- 
ter report that such products comprise a certain per- 
centage of the total and make the most practicable 
comparison with the measured lumber to bring out the 
facts sought. 

Q. Shall mill operators include as raw or as fin- 
ished products such items as split ties, grade stakes 
etc., finished but not sawed? 

A, As raw material. 


Depletion 

Q. In calculating timber depletion may there be 
added to saw timber the fuel used in logging, boom 
sticks, bridge timbers, cull logs etc.? 

A. If the material used was reckoned in the set-up. 
yes. But it would not be fair to include fuel or cull 
logs covered by the ordinary cull factor used in the 
estimates to eliminate defective timber. 

Q. If timber is cut two years or more previous to 
its conversion into lumber, when will depletion be 
allowed? 

A. Probably it ceases to be real estate or stumpage 
as soon as cut. 

Q. If it is a new operation, there is no income. 


Can the accumulated depletion be carried over until 
there is income from which to deduct it? 

A. Probably it would be considered expense in 
advance of operation and therefore capitalized. 

Q. The depletion table (189-199) is made for each 
timber account. Does that mean for each block? 

A. Yes, each block requires the table. And there 
may be more than one account within the block. 

Q. On the other hand, suppose that the block con- 
tains timber owned March 1, 1913, and other purchases 
made since at a ‘much higher value and that cutting is 
wholly in the former—can the depletion rate be on the 
average, hence higher? 

A,. Yes, if one timber account for both is adopted. 

Q. Suppose two taxpayers each set up as of March 
1, 1913, 100,000,000 feet at $2 a thousand or $200.000, 
returnable thru depletion. One’s estimate proves 
correct and he depletes thruout at $2, but after the 
other has cut 50,000,000 feet and used $100,000 of the 
depletion sum he finds he has only 40,000,000 feet 
left—he overestimated. To get his lump sum back he 
must deplete thereafter at $2.50 a thousand. If this 
is allowed, he depletes the whole at a $2.25 average 
and by having made an improper estimate fares better 
than his neighbor, who was correct? 

A. That is true, but in practice there will be many 
checks against such error, and the change of rate will 
not be allowed unless it is quite clearly shown that 
$200,000 was the true market value returnable and 
not a sum improperly given. 

Q. In a reverse case, where the timber overruns, 
the taxpayer would lose? 

A. He is worse off as to depletion, but has more 
timber to use. 

Q. The fact that the rate is to be reduced might 
influence unfavorably a prospective buyer critical 
enough to look into depletion matters. 

A. The buyer gets a new set-up in his cost and 
depletes this from then on. The seller deducts from 
the price received whatever is left in the depletion 
sum and the difference is his net profit or loss. 

Q. It has been explained that, after the 1913 set-up 
has been approved and a depletion rate determined, 
subsequent discovery of discrepancy in the amount of 
timber which will actually be cut will result in change 
of the depletion rate so that, applied to the true quan- 
tity, it will return the original lump sum value. Will 
such change be retroactive? If the taxpayer finds he 
did not charge enough during past high tax years can 
he revise his returns for these years? 

A. It is intended that the set-up in the question- 
naire shall automatically revise any previous returns 
to the contrary, and it may bring about adjustments 
in the past. At the same time it is presumed to bring 
the situation up to date, so that any future discoveries 
of error need not be retroactive further than to accom- 
plish depletion of the sum now arrived at as remaining. 

In case of tax returns on file from operators 
having had poor accounting and who failed to claim 
any depletion, will depletion now be allowed and taxes 
rebated if the questionnaire shows adequate grounds? 

A. Yes. 

Depreciation 

Q. How shall a plant be placed on a 1913 basis? 
It was common prior to 1913 to underestimate the 
timber supply and consequently the life of the plant, 
with the result that 1913 found many plants half 
charged off, but with a long timber supply in sight. 

A. Such excessive depreciation may be entered and 
past income tax returns amended accordingly, but it 
must be on a reasonable basis. You may now go back 
to the date of building the plant and carry it up to 
1913 on the information now at hand as to life of the 
operations. 

Q. A company acquires timber very cheap because 
it is hard to log and operates several years at a loss 
experimenting with new methods to fit the situation 
before finally developing one that allows profit. Can 
these losses be capitalized now as cost of experiments? 

A. Hardly, if it amounted to trying one known 
method after another and sustaining a loss in so log- 
ging. If expense was incurred in devising, building 
and perfecting some peculiar machine, it might be 
allowed. 

Q. Could such a case be covered as opening-up ex- 
penses prior to obtaining normal output? 

A. These expenses are intended to be such as for 
work on a railroad for a year or more before logging. 

Q. In the physical property inventory (201-206) 
how far must re-manufacturing operations be followed 
—say box factories, sash and door factories, or ship 
yards? 

A. If the same taxpayer makes out a single income 
tax return, it is desirable to have all the information 
required to check the entire business covered by the 
return. The line must be drawn somewhere and I 
think ship yards might be considered a separate busi- 
ness, but with such manufactures as are frequently 
part of the sawmill and difficult to separate, it is fair 
to include them even if some distance removed. The 
object here is to check depreciation of plant involved 
by the taxpayer’s tax return. Question 252 gives 
further chance to cover the situation, 

Q. In valuing as of March 1, 1913, if a plant had 
poor cost records but had a certified appraisal of near 
date by a competent appraisal company, would this 
latter be acceptable? 

A. It would be valuable evidence, but not neces- 


sarily acceptable as final. Methods of appraisal com- ' 


panies may vary, say in fixing depreciation, and we 
must avoid anything discriminating as between tax- 
payers, 

Q. Suppose there were appreciations—that prop- 
erty was worth more on March 1, 1913, than when 
purchased ? 

A. The general theory is that value would be cost 
price less depreciation, but if the contrary can be con- 
clusively shown the Government wants to be fair. 

Q. Does the department fix any one process to de- 
termine depreciation, say the “straight line’? method 
or the “curved line” method? 

A. No, any reasonable and recognized method. 


Perhaps the commonest is the straight line based on 
life and the assigning of a proportion to each unit of 
product. Others may be found. 

Q. Suppose a plant is purchased at a lump sum? 

A. The sum should be allocated by items or groups 
of items, so each will take a depreciation rate suitable 
to its character. Some things last thru the life of the 
plant, others do not. 

Q. “What is “capital returnable thru depreciation’ 

A. That sum of money representing the deprecia- 
tion of property, and hence free from income tax, 
which may be deducted from gross income. The cap- 
ital is returned in this manner. 

Q. Suppose a logging corporation sells a railroad 
to a distinct and separate mill corporation on the basis 
that monthly payments constitute installments on pur- 
chase. It is an agreement to buy a railroad worth 
$150,000, finally paid for in ten years. May the saw- 
mill company depreciate that $150,000 at say $15,000 


°9> 


‘ a year? 


A. I think so. Assuming there are no factors that 
have not been stated the original owner has no rail- 
road left to depreciate, but has only certain moneys 
coming in. Somebody is entitled to depreciate and it 
would seem to be the purchasing company. 

Q. Suppose a mill worth $200,000 in 1913 was 
expected to have a life of ten years and was depre- 
ciated 10 percent annually until 1917; but additions 
were then made, raising the value again to $300,000 
and the probable life re-calculated in 1918 as still 
twenty years, or twenty-five years from 1913, the 
owner expecting to increase the depreciation rate on 
only the balance from 1918 on. Can he now go back 
and change it for former years to fit the entire situa- 
tion as now known? 

A. The bureau wants to make any reasonable ad- 
justment from 1913 on to bring all taxpayers into line 
with one another; not on any flat or average basis, 
but whatever is reasonable in each case to approach 
equitable taxation. 

Q. The questionnaire and these discussions suggest 
revisions of depreciation schedules which have not 
been scientific and.accurate. Does the table on page 
20 call for the revised schedule? 

A. No, but for what was actually done. If revision 
is asked there should be a separate account suggest- 
ing it. 

Q. Question 204 refers to ‘mill site.” Does this 
include realty? 

Yes. There may be improvements, like ponds, 
that do not increase its value after operations close 
and hence are depreciable. On the other hand there 
may be permanent values made, like developing a 
town which will continue. We want to allow fairly 
any depreciation not balanced by salvage. Under 
“mill site” all these factors should be described. 

Q. Is increase in value of such realty, income? 

A. Yes, If sale is made there will be deductible 
from the amount realized the net depreciated amount 
that stands on the books and the remainder is net 
income. But it is not income until so realized. 

Q. Suppose a large price is paid for a mill site 
because of its suitability for that purpose, but when 
operations are over it has almost no value? 

A. The purchase price is depreciable, less the sal- 
vage. 

Conclusions and Suggestions 


Taking into consideration the meetings thruout the 
country, not only as to the questions asked and an- 
swered but also as to sentiment disclosed, and pur- 
suing developments since in the revenue bureau and 
the industry, the following seems to be evident: 

The questionnaire is of the highest importance, since 
it establishes the footing of both industry and indi- 
vidual with relation to Federal taxation. 

Without such footing properly established, Federal 
taxation under present laws must be uncertain and 
inequitable. Deductions from gross income can not be 
allowed intelligently. 

The opportunity presented is transient. The Gov- 
ernment is demanding action by the revenue bureau 
and auditing of past returns must proceed promptly, 
with or without adequate information. 

If any taxpayer ignores the questionnaire or fails 
to reply on time, he risks having his deductions from 
gross income disallowed or imperfectly allowed. His 
day in court may be over. 

Hence every taxpayer should return the question- 
naire by the date set, filled out as fully as possible. If 
he feels he has not been able to do himself justice in 
supplying the evidence it prescribes he should apply 
for opportunity to give further information and hope 
this will not arrive too late. 

The questionnaire does not insist on any informa- 
tion not in the tax payer’s records, hence extension on 
this ground may be refused. 

Where it is the plan prescribed by the questionnaire 
for establishing any premise, rather than the quantity 
or adequacy of the evidence that does not guarantee 
him justice he should nevertheless furnish the evi- 
dence in the way called for, and on time, but should 
also prepare an alternative showing and, if he can not 
present this attached to the questionnaire, ask for time 
to do so. Most likely the policy involved will not be 
decided until after the January conference in Wash- 
ington to bring out the views of the entire industry 
on such points, 

In suggesting any such alternative plan—as, for 
example, some concession from the ‘‘operation block” 
system of averaging timber values for depletion—it 
will be wise to depart as little from the prescribed sys- 
tem as possible and offer a modification thereof follow- 
ing the same theory; or else to depend on proving 
extreme individual exception, rather than to argue 
for such a reversal of principle as would affect the 
entire system thruout the country and result in dis- 
crimination unless all taxpayers were given new op- 
portunity, which is unlikely—also, whenever possible, 
to get the advice of the regional valuation engineer. 

The important matter of timber exchanges, which 
the law considers as purchase and sale at market 
value, and the discussion thereof on pages 5:and 6 of 
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this circular, slijuld be considered carefully at many 
points in the questionnaire, including the depletion 
table where the valuation returned must appear (cash 
boot, however, paid not to enhance values but only in 
adjustment when timber quantities do not equalize, 
does not go in the depletion table but is covered by the 
books of account). 


In reconstructing capital accounts and operating 
expense accounts—under opportunity given to re- 
store excessive depreciation and improperly allocated 
costs and betterments—the general aim should be 
sound accounting, which will result in correct capitali- 
zation in the long run, rather than to consider current 
aunual results. 





TENANTS CHOOSE THE WELL BUILT FARM HOUSE 


Farm owners of the middle West have had some 
difficulties during the last year or two in getting 
desirable tenants. Labor has been somewhat scarce 
and renters have taken advantage of this fact to 
pick and choose. Married men who work by the 
month have been so much in demand that they have 
been able in many cases to name their own terms. 
People who rent farms of course consider more 
elements than do people who work by the month; 
but in either case the deciding factor is not infre- 
quently the kind of house the family will be com- 
pelled to live in. 

A new class of young people, often trained in 
agricultural colleges, is turning to the rented farm 
as a mean for making a start. The price of land 
is so high that they feel unable to buy a farm 
without capital, and they are glad to get some 
practical experience on a rented farm while laying 
aside the beginning of a fund with which to buy 
a farm of their own, These young folks are espe- 
cially desirable as renters; and it is true, even when 
labor is plentiful and comparatively cheap, that 
the desirable tenants get the first choice of farms. 
An attractive house will count heavily with them in 
deciding which farm they wish to rent. The time 
has come when land owners must consider this fact 
seriously. 


Ill-Advised Farm House Building 


Last winter a fire destroyed the house on a rented 
farm and the owner, who is not a practical farmer 
tho he owns a large amount of corn-belt land, 
determined to build a good house. His renters 
are college trained young people who have made a 
distinet success of farming and who are especially 
desirable as tenants. But the plan for the new 
house went badly from the beginning. The owner 
found that the house was going to cost more than 
he had anticipated. He had made no definite plan 
but had jumbled a few features together. He be- 
gan rearranging this haphazard plan, but for some 
reason he refused to consult with the people who 
were to occupy the house. They could have saved 
him from many of his blunders without adding to 
the cost of the completed building. The house is 
warm and can be lived in, but it is unsatisfactory in 
so many ways that it seems likely the young people 
will move as soon as an equally desirable farm with 
a well arranged house is offered to them. 

A consideration of the floor plan will reveal at 
least some of the defects of the house. The T- 
shaped house has proved rather popular as a farm 
dwelling, but this one is so badly proportioned that 
it has an unpleasant appearance both outside and 
in. The front part is one and one-half stories high 
and the rear part one story high. Beginning at the 
back of the house, there is a store room at the rear 
of the kitchen, roughly floored with cement and 
several steps lower than the kitchen; and since it 
is the only storage place in the house the farm 
woman must climb up and down these steps num- 
berless times each day. The cellar opens into this 
back room, so each trip down cellar means a walk 
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across the kitchen, the opening of two doors and 
tic es cnt of these two flights of steps. 

The house is so situated that guests nearly al- 
ways come thru this back room and into the kitchen. 
This may seem a small matter, but to a woman it 
is of immense importance. A farmer’s wife feels 
about these things much as a banker’s wife does. 
Season after season of ushering guests thru store 
room and kitchen into the living room merely deep- 
ens the resentment of the hostess for the house and 
the person who planned it. This is a matter of 
general planning and of location and not, of course, 
a fault of the kitchen. 


Avoidable Defects 


The kitchen itself is of ample size. In fact, it is 
rather too large and makes necessary a good many 
extra steps. But it has not a single built-in fea- 
ture. There are no cupboards nor drawers nor 
pantry. The kitchen cabinet belonging to the rent- 
ers and some improvised cupboards in the store 
room are the only places in the house for storing 
food supplies. The owner planned that this kitchen 
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should also serve as a dining room, and this ex- 
plains its extra size; but he had to give this up, so 
a small room planned originally for a bedroom be- 
came the dining room. It is so small that a table 
spread for six crowds it to capacity. The mistress 
is dismayed at the thought of trying to feed a 


threshing crew. If there is one room above an-* 


other in a farm house that should be of ample 
size it is the dining room. 

The living room as it was finally built was so 
long and narrow it had to be divided. This was 
done by means of offsets in the walls, put in for 
no reason except to keep the room from looking im- 
possibly queer. The bathroom is down stairs, tho 
all three bedrooms are upstairs. The only place 
for the men to wash is at the kitchen sink, where 
they will be in the way of the housewife at the busy 
period of getting the meal spread on the table. 

The walls of the bedrooms under the eaves are 
a seant four feet in height. The front bedroom is 
long and narrow, like the living room, but the two 
other bedrooms are fairly good tho small. The 
halls are small and dark, and the rooms are of such 
queer sizes that ordinary rugs will not fit and a 
good grouping of furniture is made almost im- 
possible. There are no porches on the house. A 
farm woman spends much of her time in the kitchen, 
and she finds it a great satisfaction if from this 
room she can see the barn lots and the road. This 
really is an important matter for her. The loneli- 
ness of farm life is lightened appreciably if she 
can see passers by and if she can catch an occasional 
glimpse of her own men folks. 

This house would have been welcomed as a palace 
by the old-fashioned renter; but the old-fashioned 
renter happily is passing. His slovenly habits of 
living that adapted themselves to any kind of a 
shelter accompanied his slovenly and wasteful hab- 
its of farming. Neither has a place in modern 
farm life. 

In Refreshing Contrast 


The second house, the plan of which is shown 
here, cost somewhat more than the first by virtue 
of being two stories in height, equipped with a 
furnace and finished in costlier woods. In fact, it 
was not built as a tenant house at all but was 
built as a home for the owner. But it is of a sim- 
ple and adaptable plan and if built and finished 
in a way similar to the first house it should cost 
little if any more. 

Beginning once more at the rear of the house, 
we find the kitchen porch screened in. Entering 
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68,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—AII the 
merchantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber designated 
for cutting on an area embracing about 
1050 acres in Sections 24, 25, 35 and 36, 
Township 9 S., R. 5 E,, and Sections 
’ 30 and 31, Township 9S, R. 0. E., 

W. M., Canyon and Hansen Creek 
Watersheds, Santiam National Forest, 
Oregon, estimated to be 60,000,000 feet 
B. M. of Douglas fir, 350,000 feet B. M. 
of sugar and western white pines, 300,- 
000 feet B. M. of noble fir and western 
red cedar and 8,100,000 feet B. M. of 
western hemlock and silver fir. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates 
considered $1.60 per M. feet for Doug- 
las fir, noble fir and western red cedar, 
$3.00 per M. feet for sugar and western 
white pines, and $0.50 for western hem- 
lock and silver fir. Rates to be re- 
adjusted in 1924. 


DEPOSIT—With bid $4,500 to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or re- 
funded if rejected. 


FORMAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed 
bids will be received by the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, up to and 
including January 19, 1920. The right 
to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted, full infor- 
mation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, 
and the submission of bids should be 
obtained from the District Forester, 
Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Albany, Oregon. 











Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
**Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500. 75 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cis. 
“Little Bungalows”’ 





40 Plans, $750 to $3000. 


' . -50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 UFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and 
get book of special plans, also Garage plans...;. 


FREE 
Money back if not satisfied... 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects,243 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 





A hundred humorous 
prose fables about the 
lumber business, each with 
a helpful and unforget- 
able moral. By Douglas 
Malloch, the Aesop of the 
lumber industry. Ought 
to be in every lumber- 
man’s library. $1 postpaid. 
Address 
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431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and a quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle 
all cl asses © of cargo and have Special Department handling 
Export P 














Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
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The Cost of Growing Timber an. Sores saptiion 


ures. 
By BR. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


the door on this porch a person finds himsef facing 
the cellar stairs. To the right is the kitchen and 
to the left is the wash room, located under the stairs 
to the second tioor. The men leave their coats and 
overshoes in this room. It is covered with battle- 
ship linoleum and well provided with stout hooks 
and removable crates for boots and overshoes. 
From this wash room the men can reach the front 
of the house without going thru the kitchen. 

There is no pantry, but the kitchen is well 
equipped with built-in cupboards and drawers. The 
door from the kitchen is in the side of the dining 
room instead of the end. This room is large enough 
for ordinary purposes, but it has a wide opening 
into the hall thru which a table may be stretched 
in emergencies. The living room is light and airy 
and allows for a varied grouping of furniture and 
may easily be equipped with a fireplace if this 
is desired. The living room porch is screened 
in all around and is entered thru French doors. 
Such a porch is a life-saver to a tired woman on a 
hot afternoon. 

The plan of the second floor is as simple as that 
of the first. The sewing room if desired may be left 
open as an upstairs hall; but sometimes a cot 
must be set up in it for an extra guest, and the 
guest will appreciate the privacy of four walls. 
The closets are subject to easy revision to suit in- 
dividual taste. The bathroom while not large is 


complete and entirely satisfactory for an average 
family. Hotel builders can teach domestic archi- 
tects much in the art of making small bathrooms 
just what they should be. 


Differences Show the Lumberman’s Opportunity 


The difference between these two houses does not 
lie so much in the types followed as in the critical 
taste and care which in one case secured both con- 
venience and good proportion. The chief elements 
and outline of each house were created by per- 
sons neither of whom was skilled in domestic archi- 
tecture. The first house was designed by a man 
who knew nothing of housekeeping and who was 
unwilling to be instructed by a woman who had had 
the experience he lacked. The second was designed 
by @ woman, an experienced housekeeper. And 
she was not only willing but glad to have her ideas 
passed upon and corrected in detail by an expert. 
In these days when so many expert agencies are 
available there is little excuse for badly planned 
farm houses, large or small. A community of bad- 
ly planned farm houses seems little less than a 
serious reflection upon the enterprise and intelli- 
gence of the local lumber dealers. They have the 
opportunities to inform themselves in the principles 
of good planning. Most lumber dealers consider it 
a point of professional honor to be able to offer 
this service. 





CHICAGO BUSINESS 


As a part of a campaign for better boxing and 
crating, the civic industrial committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce arranged for a 
luncheon and afternoon program devoted to this 
subject at the new Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Dec. 
4, An interesting speaking program was provided 
on which the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., was strongly represented by Carlile P. Wins- 
low, director; J. A. Newlin, of the section of tim- 
ber mechanics; J. B. Frear, in charge of the box 
testing, and T. R. C. Wilson, engineer in forest 
products. Other program speakers were J. H. 
Butler, chairman loss and damage prevention 
bureau, American Railway Express; G. R. Brow- 
der, secretary of the Container Club, representing 
fiber packages; R. N. Collyer, chairman of the 
official classification committee, American Rail- 
way Association, and Lieut. Col. H. F. Miller, 
assistant to the president of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. 

The presentation made by the Forest Products 
Laboratory speakers included the exhibit of a 
model of the laboratory’s famous box testing ma- 
chine, also exhibit specimens of box corners show- 
ing a half dozen or more different types of con- 
struction with the proper location of the nails. 
These exemplified what is known as balanced box 
construction, in which the strength of the wood 
used, its holding power for nails and the number 
and distribution of nails are so counterbalanced 
that, to use a Hibernianism, ‘‘the weakest part of 
the box is as strong as the rest of it.’’ 

The wire-bound box and also the end strapping 
of other types of boxes came in for consideration. 
Mr. Wilson especially emphasized the point that 
the general impression that certain woods are 
superior to all others for box manufacture is a 
mistake, and that woods in general group them- 
selves into four main groups as to their physical 
characteristics for this use. He recommended that 
box specifications instead of indicating some one 
particular wood should indicate some one of the 
four different groups and leave optional any of 
these woods which the laboratory has specified as 
belonging in that group. This gives opportunity 
for a better use for the available supply of box 
lumber. 

Colonel Miller’s remarks were based upon his 
observations while on military duty in France, and 
he gave some very practical suggestions for export 
packing. In particular he pointed out that a con- 
tainer should not only be able to carry its load, 
but should be so constructed that it can not be 
opened, pilfered and closed up again without visible 
evidence of having been tampered with. Vessels 
and insurance companies have usually disclaimed 
liability in such eases of non-visible pilferage, 
which, in the case of shoes, are especially aggra- 
vated. THe believes that careless packing in many 
cases exists because executives themselves do not 
know what is being done in their own shipping 
rooms. They give their personal attention to the 
matter of developing trade and then ruin the trade 
by improper packing. 

In this direction Mr. Miller’s remarks were very 
effectively supplemented by an impromptu speaker, 
Joseph N. Wolfson, of Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Colonel Wolfson represents about fourteen indem- 
nity insurance associations and it is his duty to 
pass upon loss and damage claims for them. In his 
experience in this direction, which has continued 
in the Philippine Islands since 1903, he has found 
that damages from improper packing are almost 


MEN STUDY BOXES 


entirely confined to shipments from the United 
States. He stated that some 60,000 pesos worth 
of shipments were lying unclaimed at Manila at 
the present time because they had lost the con- 
tainers and shipping marks, and it was absolutely 
impossible to identify them. He referred in par- 
ticular to the flimsy nail kegs which are used not 
only for nails, but for nuts, bolts and other small 
iron articles. Abount eighteen months ago he put 
a stop to the payment of damage claims on ship- 
ments of galvanized corrugated iron, which is 
largely used in the Philippine Islands for roofing. 
These were packed in crates, sheets piled against 
each other, and in the damp vessel holds developed 
spots in the coating. Col. Wilson concluded that 
these were due to improper manufacture and 
stopped the payment of claims, since which time 
shipments have been arriving with sheets of tarred 
paper between the sheets of iron, in perfect con- 
dition. He concluded that the shipper can, if he 
cares to take the trouble, so pack his wares as to 
avoid these claims for loss and damage. 

In closing the speaker remarked that his own 
remuneration depended upon the volume of claims, 
and that in urging better packing he was speak- 
ing for the benefit of trade in general and against 
his own self-interest, and in particular he was 
speaking in the interest of trade with the Philip- 
pine Islands, which he considered one of the most 
favored spots of the globe. 

During the progress of the meeting the following 
resolution was presented by Mr. Davis, of the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber Co., and was unanimously 
adopted: 

WHEREAS, Great economic loss may be prevented by 
improved packages and methods of packing, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Forest Products Labo- 
rotory at Madison, Wis., has rendered service of great 
value to the public by its scientific investigations of 
packing and packages, and 


WHEREAS, Service of even greater value may be ren- 
dered if the activities of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory are extended, therefore be it : 


Resolved, That this meeting heartily recommend that 
the Forest Products Laboratory shall receive from the 
Government financial support adequate to maintain 
and extend its activities. 

The meeting brought out a remarkably large 
attendance, the hotel ballroom being filled to 
capacity, and much interest and considerable dis- 
cussion were evoked by the subjects discussed. It 
was pointed out tliat. actual standardization of 
boxes is a slow process, and while it has been 
worked out for certain uses, only general princi- 
ples and specifications have been evolved in other 
lines. At several points during the discussion it 
was remarked that the work of the Forest Products 
Laboratory in box testing and the development of 
specifications had been of very great value and 
the nucleus of most of the improvement which has 
thus far been achieved. The purpose of the meet- 
ing seems very largely to have been to bring to 
the knowledge of as large a number of Chicago 
shippers as possible the assistance and informa- 
tion which are at their command, ready for them 
to make use of. 

A RECENT bulletin of the National Federation of 
Construction Industries states an important truth 
concisely in the following language: ‘‘As a na- 
tion we should now be creating new values rather 
than concerning ourselves with the division of 
values already created. Whether such division be 
thru barter, speculation or wage adjoins it is 
dividing—not creating.’’ 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








BEYOND 


Beyond this trail are there no trails, 
Beyond this hill no hills? 

Nay, yonder there are other vales 
And other singing rills. 

Oh, tell me not a land so fair 
Shall end at this land’s end, 

There are no highways over there 
Torhorrow I may wend. 


Beyond this day there are no days, 
Beyond this night no dawn? 

Nay, I my eyes at morn shall raise 
And see some lovely lawn. 

Oh, tell me not life’s friendships fond 
Shall feel a farewell kiss— 

Nay, there’s another world beyond, 
A new life after this. 





A man’s like a log you will notice, my friend: 
If there’s rot in the heart it will show in the end. 





MUSIC 


The world is full of music—more 
Than singers sing or harpists play, 
With sweeter sounds than these that pour 
From silver strings, than carols gay. 
There the other sounds of life, 
They are the minor melodies, 
The chords amid discordant strife— 
Oh, where are sweeter sounds than these?— 


Upon the path a step we know? 
The quiet lifting of a latch? 
The crackle when the embers glow? 
A nesting swallow in the thatch? 
Oh, sweet the notes of harps of gold, 
But sweeter than musician’s art 
The simple sounds so sweet, so old, 
Love plays upon the human heart. 
Of trees and of men John L. said it all: 
‘The bigger they are then the harder they fall.’’ 


THE SEVENTEENTH 


Mexican prophets are predicting that the world 
will come to an end on Dec. 17—which is pretty 
tough on the man who has a note coming due, say, 
about Dee. 13. Why couldn’t it just as well have 
ended Dec. 11? It is a matter of not the slightest 
interest to us, for we don’t owe nobody and nobody 
don’t owe us; but prophets in prophesying should 
take the feelings of other people into consideration. 


DREAM ON 


Dream on—and dare dream on—and never learn 
That dreams are futile—for the very wise 

Are seldom happy. Dream when sunsets burn— 
And dream when golden morning gilds the skies. 

Dream on—altho no dream of yours come true— 
Altho the thing you hope may never seem 

To find fruition—still the heart of you— 
If not the thing—at least has had the dream. 








Oh, why in the books mortal history trace? 
Read the scars on a tree and the lines in a face. 


UNSPOKEN 


A tree looked down upon a rose, 
A rose looked upward to a tree— 

But neither ever dared disclose 
Its own heart’s lovely mystery. 





They loved, and yet—unhappy fate— 
They never dared their love repeat: 
She thought the tree was far too great, 
He thought the rose was far too sweet. 





But inen are like trees in a similar way: 
Better fall like a king than to die of decay. 


FIRST 
God made men first, and women last-——but, men, 
You needn’t brag, and women needn’t sob. 
God made man first, and then He tried again 
Because He longed to do a better job. 


God made man first according to His plan, 
But what He got was not His real intent. 

So woman is the finished product—man 
Was simply, merely, an experiment. 





THE BIG AND THE LITTLE 


The butt-log is biggest, not always the best— 
The small may have more of the clear; 

And you can’t tell a man by the way he is dressed, 
By the money he makes in a year. 

For men are like timber, and timber like men; 
Just notice the hearts they have got— 

The small log is troubled with shake now and then, 
But the butt-log has all of the rot. 


WAITING 


I do not ’wait some argosy of gold, 
Some dreamy ship upon a dreamy sea 
With silver sails, and jewels in her hold— 
I do not ask some ship to come to me. 
No, if I sigh and wistfully I gaze 
Upon the world, it is not wealth to win: 
I’m merely wondering how many days 
Before That Car of Lumber Will Get In? 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
Lamentations 


There was a laminated man with a laminated brain, 

He stuck himself with casein glue, to save him 
from the rain. 

He a“ little stuck up wife who wore a plywood 


at 
And they lived in peace together in a built up ply- 
wood flat. 


Their only article of food was vegetable glue; 

He said that it stuck to his ribs and made him feel 
like new, 

And frequently he stuck his friends just like a 
financier, 

And when they asked him to repay he talked 
viscosity and shear. 


He tried to soak his wife one day with a lam- 
inated bat; 

The only thing that saved her was her plywood 
Easter hat. 

Then to show how much she loved him she lammed 
him on the bean 

With her laminated rolling pin glued up with 
good casein. 


Then they patched up their trouble with a can of 
liquid glue, 

But dared not go out in the rain for fear ’twould 
break anew, 

But finally they decided that whatever be the 
weather 

Man’s fate is only to be stuck, so they would stick 
together. —George M. Hunt, 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 





What Cheer? 

When lumber is searce and hardware too, the dealer 
is inclined to feel a bit blue, 

But what’s the use to curse and swear, to double 
your fists and pound the air? 

There’s still some stuff to buy and sell, the end of 
the story we’ve yet to tell. 

When all is said and all is done, we’ll still be doing 
as we’ve begun. 

The world is big and said to be round, some solace 
for you will surely be found. 

Then buck right up and grit your teeth, and smile a 
big smile and feel relief, 

In body and mind and harassed soul, just take it 
easy, you’ll reach the goal. 

Your ship is coming, ’twill soon be in, success in 
the struggle you will certainly win. 

Conditions are bad but could be worse, the wagon 
you’re riding might be the hearse. 

The shingles you’re wanting will come in the 
spring, and nails and flooring and every 
blamed thing. 

So cheer-ho lads, just take a good pull, the cup’s 
o’erflowing, ’twas never so full, 

Of life’s many blessings, there’s sun and air, 
there’s plenty of water, so why should we 

r 


care 

If prices go up and never come down, if people are 
waiting in every town 

For goods that were shipped, and things that were 
bought, ere Adam in Eden had ever been 


taught, 

That the dealer’s a worm to be tread on and 
crushed, and the shipper a monster who can 
never be rushed. 

—A. B. Bates, of W. 8S. Bates & Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 





RANDOM 

If you wonder who it is that buys the strange 
wallpaper observe the shirts. 

The pessimist who can’t think of anything to be 
thankful for ought to be thankful for a change. 

For one thing, the Michigan football team ought 
to be thankful the football season is over. 

The United States lost $14,418,237 operating 
the telegraphs and telephones. Well, it didn’t 
lose anything on any message of ours. 

Some men open lumber yards and call themselves 
merchants for that. But salesmanship isn’t bait- 
ing the hook but landing the fish. 









It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 
Does your plant and business 
need the protection. 

Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








The Best 
Christmas Gift 


From a lumberman to his friends, or for 
a lumberman, is one of the splendid books 
of Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman 
poet,” full of the humor, sentiment, 
romance and philosophy of the woods 
and the lumber business. 


Easy to Buy 


No “Christmas shopping” to do—just 
write a letter, enclose check, tell us which 
books you want sent and to whom, and 
we will mail them in time to reach the 
recipient at Christmas with a letter from 
us Saying it is a gift from you—or we will 
send them to you direct. 


For Associates, Employes and Friends 


Here is a simple solution of the Christ- 
mas gift problem. Order any of these— 
they make a permanent gift that will de- 
light and entertain for years: 

Tote-road and Trail—A beautiful book illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 postpaid. 

The Woods—A splendid collection of “the 
lumberman poet’s” best verses. $1 postpaid. 

In Forest Land—Sold faster than we could 


print it. Bound in green silkcloth, illustrated in 
tint. $1.25 postpaid. 

Re-Sawed Fables—Humorous prose about the 
lumber business, with a hundred practical 
morals. $1 postpaid. 

Oh, Weep No Weeps—A little brochure in its- 
seventh edition. (Better include this.) 25 cents 
postpaid. 


Order any or all of these ana 


your Christmas shopping is done. 
Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 

Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 
in we 











L, C, LITCHFIELD 


Manufacturers 


Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 


and Cypress 








SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO, C. FAIRCHILD...............-00- Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 











but we doit with modern facilities. That's the 


reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., 


Times Dispatch Bldg, 
RICHMOND, VA. 








M. C, Rumley, 


Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres, 


President, Scranton, Pa. 


R. A, Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hairston, Ala, 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 


420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alston Bldg., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Bellamy, Ala. 


Big Sandy Lumber 


Incorporated 


M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
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Manufacturers of 
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Co. 
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Selling Lumbering Equipment to Poland 


As reported in a former issue, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN was recently informed that Poland was tak- 
ing active steps toward the development for its for- 
ests in order to strengthen its financial position, and 
acting upon this suggestion that there might be a 
profitable business opportunity for American manu- 
facturers of logging and sawmill machinery and equip- 
ment it inquired from the Polish Consulate General 
at New York for information in this connection. H. 
Janthel-Weydenthal, acting consul general, in a letter 
of reply said that while his knowledge of the plans of 
the Polish Government for the development of the 
country’s forest resources was only of a general nature 
it could nevertheless be stated that “Poland is today 
in need of machinery of every description, especially 
in the timber and woodworking industry; but in view 
of the extraordinary rate of foreign exchange prevail- 
ing purchases, except on long credits, are almost im- 
possible.” 

Mr. Janthel-Weydenthal further suggested that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN communicate on this subject 
with the Polish Department of Agriculture (Minis- 
terstwo Rolnictwa), Warsaw, Poland, direct, for more 
explicit information. Inasmuch as several weeks 
necessarily would elapse before answer to its inquiries 
could be obtained, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests 
that manufacturers interested in trading with the new 
republic address their independent inquiries to that 
department, 


Life Returns Gradually to France 


Paris, France, Nov. 21.—Some interesting facts 
regarding the material requirements for the recon- 
struction of the devastated regions of northern France, 
showing the magnitude of the task confronting the 
reconstruction agencies of the French government, 
have recently been given out by M. Labbe, director 
general of the ‘Technical Services, Ministry of the 
Liberated Regions, 





American Lumber in South America 


Some time ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received 
intimation that because of the high prices of American 
softwoods, particularly spruce and white pine, on the 
Argentinian market large quantities of a Brazilian 
softwood called Paranfi pine was imported and sub- 
stituted for them and was likely permanently to make 
inroads on the consumption of the American woods in 
Argentina. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN immediately 
sought to verify this report by addressing inquiries to 
various concerns and consular agencies in Argentina 
and Brazil who would be in position to furnish re- 
liable information in this connection, and has just 
received a very complete report from W. Henry Robert- 
son, American Consul General at Buenos Aires, which 
removes all apprehensions in regard to the position of 
American softwoods on the markets of that country. 

Mr. Robertson’s letter reads as follows : 

As nearly as I can ascertain from expert sources, 
about 5,000,000 feet of Parani (Brazil) pine is being 
consumed here monthly, but it is of a very inferior 
quality. Its importation has undoubtedly affected the 
consumption of American pine, but as soon as the 
price of the latter again becomes reasonable I feel 
sure that the Brazilian pine will quickly give way. 
Its cost here is little more than the freight rate on 
lumber from the United States to this market, and its 
gaining any sort of a foothold here is undoubtedly due 
solely to the present high price of the American lum- 
ber, 

American Lumber Secure on Argentine Market 

After carefully studying the whole situation, I have 
arrived at the conclusion that American lumber has 
nothing whatever to fear in this market. The lumber 
from Brazil which is locally known as ‘“Parané’’ 
brand is used to substitute the low grades of white 
pine and spruce, Even then, it does not compare with 
spruce, as Parana pine can be used to advantage only 
under cover for inside work, since it will not stand 
the weather. After exposure to a certain amount of 
rain there is but little left of the pine. Hence it ap- 
pears to stand no chance against the better classes of 





According to M,. Labbe’s 
statistics building work 
alone in the devastated 
regions would require 
22,000,000 tons of material 
and the labor of 700,000 
workmen for one year; 
100,000 houses are to be 
entirely rebuilt, requir- 
ing 5,000,000,000 _ bricks, 
3,000,000 cubic meters of 
sand, 1,000,000 tons of 
lime ; 13,000,000 square 
meters of tiles and 3,000,000 
cubic meters of wood. 

The reconstruction of 
highways and railroads 
would require 3,000,000 
tons of materials and the 
labor of 15,000 workmen 
for one year. An additional 
20,000 cars and = 5,000 
trucks would be required 
to restore the French rail- 
road service to normal, 

A series of statistics 
have recently been pub- 
lished by the French Min- 
istry of Labor in the Offi- 
cial Journal to show the 
industrial activity, from a 
labor standpoint, in the 
liberated regions. Accord- 
ing to these statistics, of 
the 1,986 industrial estab- 
lishments employing more 
than twenty workers which 
were in operation prior to 
the war, 1,027 had resumed 
operation on Sept. 1 of this 
year. The increase in this 
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On page 66 of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S issue for Nov. 22 were reproduced 
two photographs of Russian oak logs stored 
showing how high-grade logs are manufactured and stored. 
panying photograph, which was obtained after the publication of the 
former ones, shows the shape in which the logs are obtained by the im- 
porter from the foreign shipper. 
or 12-foot lengths, and split, and without further manufacture is sent 
forward to destination, where the buyer cuts it as suits him best, usually, 
where quality is present, as is shown in the previously published photo- 

The details of the wagon are also of interest. 

much used by the British lumber merchants, being extendable and espe- 

cially built for conveying logs and long timbers. 


in a British timber yard, 
The accom- 


It is bucked for the most part into 10- 


This is a type 





number is rapid, as is 

evidenced by the following comparative figures: On 
July 1 of this year 706 establishments had recom- 
menced work; on Aug. 1, 835 establishments and on 
Sept. 1, 1,027. 

The 1,986 industrial plants operated before the 
war employed 497,326 workers in 1914. Of this total 
only 16.6 per cent, or 82,907, were at work Sept. 1 
of this year, But there is an encouraging increase in 
this number also, as is shown by the fact that the 
percentage of the original total employed on July 1 
of this year was 9.7 percent; on Aug. 1, 12.7 percent 
and on Sept. 1, 16.6 percent. 

These figures bear out the statement more recently 
made by M. Tardieu, former head of the French High 
Commission in the United States (which statement 
‘was published on page 57 of last weck’s issue of the 





\AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN—EDITOR), that life is rapidly 
returning to the devastated regions of northern 


France. For months France has seemed a lifeless, 
listless nation, as a result of the trials of the war; and 
it is gratifying to note that a change is gradually 
setting in. 

There are those who predict that France of 1920 
will not stand any comparison with the France of 
1919. 

Reports from Canada say that as a result of the 
congestion at British ports the bulk of the British 
Government’s large purchases of timber from Canada 
will have to wait for shipment until 1920. There has 
been much criticism, especially on the part of the 
British timber trade, of the method of Government 
importation. 


spruce and white pine, unless it is sold very cheaply 
and for interior purposes. Brazilian lumber would not 
have entered this market to the extent that it has if 
it had not been for the great rise in the prices of 
American lumber during the war, but at best it has 
been used only to a limited extent. 

Brazilian lumber does not affect at all the importa- 
tion of pitch pine, nor that of hardwoods, such as oak, 
ash and walnut, and other American lumber like red- 
wood and California pines. It is believed that, when 
the prices on white pine and spruce decline still fur- 
ther—for they have dropped considerably in the last 
twelve months—the imports of Brazilian pine will as- 
sume a smaller proportion. 

Parana pine is also used considerably in the manu- 
facture of cheap furniture and there will always be 
some consumption of this lumber for that purpose, but 
it is not used at all in the manufacture of good furni- 
ture, nor does it enter into carpentry work for build- 
ings. In a word, I consider the prospects for Ameri- 
can lumber on the Argentinian market to be excellent 
in every way and not to be permanently affected by 
the use of Paranf pine. 

Charles L. Hoover, American consul at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in his answer to the AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
inquiry as to what is being done in the Brazilian 
lumbering industry, has the following interesting re- 
marks to make, especially in reference to the Brazilian 
market for American lumber : 

Southern Brazil Supplies Own Lumber Needs 

The lumbering papier | is well developed in south- 
ern Brazil, and the mills here are exporting a consider- 
able quantity of lumber to the Argentine, especially of 
Parana pine. But for transportation difficulties the 
exportations would be much greater, and with the com- 
ing of more or less normal conditions as a result of 
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the close of th: war it is to be expected that the diffi- 
culties which have been experienced in the past in 
obtaining railway material and rolling stock will cease 
to exist and that the mills will be in position to take 
care of all the orders which come to them either from 
the Argentine or Uruguay. 

A large mill under American management at Tres 
Barros in the State of Santa Catharina is equipped to 
cut 100,000 feet of pine a day. Lumbering in this 
State is attended by considerable difficulty, owing to 
the fact that the forests contain innumerable varie- 
ties of trees, many of which are not fit for sawing. 
This region is semitropical, and the woods in this 
State are somewhat inferior to either temperate zone 
hardwoods or tropical hardwoods, altho very excellent 
furniture is produced from them. 

This consulate carries a list of thirty-four mills and 
woodworking shops in this city (Sao Paulo), whose 
capacities run from 5,000 feet upward per day, and it 
does not seem possible, in view of the development 
which the lumbering industry here enjoys and in view 
of the fact that as railroad building is carried further 
into the State, as planned, that there will be any 
market whatever for imported woods here. 


Northern Brazil a More Promising Market 

However, owing to the fact that there are no rail- 
ways between the northern and southern parts of 
Brazil and that coastwise freight rates are higher than 
those from New York or other American ports, it is 
not probable that the southern Brazilian lumber will 
drive American lumber out of the northern parts of 
this republic, for some time at least; but it may be 
said that the sawmill industry in the northern part 
of the country also is growing rapidly, but the quality 
of the lumber produced is such that it is not likely to 
compete with American pine. If ocean freight rates 
return to normal it may be that the high cost of lum- 
bering in this country under unfavorable conditions 
will again allow American lumber, especially pine, to 
hold its own in the Argentine and Uruguayan markets. 

So the situation may briefly be stated by saying that 
in the States of Sao Paulo, Paranfi, Santa Catharina 
and Rio Grande do Sul American lumber has no mar- 
ket, but it is believed that in Uruguay and the Argen- 
tine, and perhaps also in northern Brazil, the demand 
for pitch pine will still continue. 


A Practical Type of Timber Raft 


The accompanying diagrams illustrate a timber raft 
for which the British Patent Office has recently issued 
a patent to the inventor, W. V. Gilbert, of London. 
It was designed especially to facilitate the transporta- 
tion of lumber and timbers from Scandinavia to the 
United Kingdom, but, judging from the diagrams and 
the description, It is a raft of such practical value that 
it might be of interest also to American lumbermen 
who make a prac- 
tice of or con- 
template the raft- 
ing of lumber. 

The raft is com- 
posed of a_ rec- 
tangular bottom 
part, below the 
load line indi- 
cated by B in 
Figure 2, and above the line of an upper part 
with inclined sides. It is tapered fore and aft to form 
a bow and stern, and the stern slopes aft as shown at 
E-F' in Figure 1. The raft is built so that the ends 
of the timbers do not coincide and is held together at 
regular intervals by thwartship beams (G and H) of 
wood, iron or steel, together with tie-rods J, running 
thru the beams and fastened with nuts (J' and J?) 
at top and bottom, after allowing for springs (J*) 
between beam H and top nut to insure elasticity. 

The upper part of the raft is held in position by 
bands or cable (K) made flexible by being connected 
to the tie-rods by means of another set of springs (L') 
running around the tie-rods from the nut L to the 
underside of the beam H. Strips (M) with rounded 
edges are arranged along the upper sloping surfaces to 
prevent chafing of the bands or cable. One endless 
band is preferably used on each side of the raft to con- 
nect the ends of each beam H, looped as is shown in 
Figure 1 and coupled at the top of the raft with the 
band running along the other side by means of screw 
couplings (N). 

To prevent lateral movement of the timber vertical 
tie-rods (P) are provided, running thru the center of 
the raft and provided with nuts at top and bottom, and 
made self-adjusting by springs (P*) at the top. Addi- 
tional bonds (Q) may also be provided at suitable posi- 
tions along the sides of the raft. 

The bow may be provided with a plate (R). A tow- 
ing bar (S) passes into the interior of the raft, thru 
beams S' and S?, which are coupled by tie-rods 8° to 
other beams, S* and S*‘, thus constituting a towing 
frame. A rudder (T) is provided at the stern, pivoted 
in parallel horizontal plates U, U' and U?, the plate U 
being connected by cables strung along the sides of the 
raft with a corresponding plate (Y) at the bow. 

The raft may be fitted with an engine for propelling 
and may have a cargo space (W) and crew’s quar- 
ters (X). The various ties and connections may be 
used for rafts of different sizes and are conveniently 
portable back to the place where a new raft is to be 
built. 





The Forest Resources of Caucasus 


In the foreign department of the Nov. 29 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appeared an article in 
which American Commercial Attache Alfred P. Dennis, 
at Rome, sums up the present situation on the Italian 
lumber market, and in which he makes the following 
statement: “The Italians are expecting to find a new 
field on which they can draw for their lumber needs 
in the Caucasus, or the ‘Republic of Georgia,’ rich 
in mineral and forests resources, where they hope 
to acquire the dominant economic influence.” 

This naturally directs the interested lumberman’s 
attention to Caucasus as a probable competing coun- 
try, if the timber resources there once become de- 
veloped, not only in Italy but perhaps in most of the 
Mediterranean countries which at the present time 
are the objects of the American lumber exporter’s 


ambitions. In view of this it might be interesting to 
quote a few facts regarding the Caucasian forests 
from the exhaustive report on the Caucasus, its re- 
sources and trade, prepared by Boris M. Baievsky, 
of the Russian division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, and just published as a supplement 
to “Commerce Reports.” 

Mr. Baievsky in his report gives the general area 
of the Caucasian forests as about 18,000,000 acres, 
of which about 7,500,000 acres under the autocracy 
belonged to the State and the rest to private owners. 
The State forests were the only ones worked to any 
extent, and the following is an average annual state- 
ment of production, cost and profit: 


Total amount of material produced, cubic 


Gross receipts, rubles (one ruble, normally 

EE CORED cin cance ceshecsidueseveae ay 
General expenses, rubleS ......-e+eeeeeeeee 678,644 
Net profit, rubles .....eceeeeeeees “eae -» 448,220 


The report continues: 


The forests of the Caucasus, tho distinguished by 
their great richness and variety, are as yet little 
worked and commerce in lumber is only slightly de- 
veloped. The kinds of timber found in important 
quantities in Transcaucasia are those characteristic 
of warm elimates, such as boxwood, walnut and yew; 
but these have little commercial importance. The 
most important trees in commerce are beech, oak 
(three species), hornbeam, birch, elm, alder, maple, 
ash, linden and poplar. The percentage of the gen- 
eral forest area in the Caucasus of the most impor- 
tant species is as follows: Caucasian beech, 25.8 
percent ; oak 16 percent ; hornbeam, 13.1 percent ; pine, 
8.3 percent ; spruce, 6.7 percent ; fir, 6.1 percent ; other 
species, 24 percent. 

The growth and yield of the chief species are as 
follows : 





Age: Height: Diameter Volume 
breast high : per acre: 

Years. Feet. Feet. Cubic feet. 
7 8,000 






Caucasian beech.. 200 140 

Ce aaneee - 420 100 2 5,000 
Pine <a: eee 120 4 f 
ee 180 5 » 12,000 


FIP ccccccccccccee 200 170 { 


The most useful of these trees is beech, which grows 
in great numbers along the sides of the mountains. 
The beech of the Caucasus is distinguised by the good 
qualities of its fiber and is suitable for the manufac- 
ture of furniture, staves for casks etc. Oak also 
grows in considerable quantities and is highly valued. 

Among the softwoods are pine (Pinus sylvestris, 
Pinus montana, Pinus laricio, Pinus maritima, Pinus 
pinea, and Pinus eldarica), spruce (Picea orientalis), 
silver fir (Abies nordmanniana, the dimensions of which 
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TIMBER RAFT PATENTED BY BRITISHER 





are sometimes enormous), and many kinds of juniper 
trees. The most important of these commercially are 
silver fir, pine, and spruce. 

In many parts of the Caucasus, especially near 
Borzhom, spruce trees produce excellent material for 
piano instruments. The wood for such instruments 
was formerly furnished by Austria, and the supply 
is nearly exhausted. Piano manufacturers in Petro- 
grad have made experiments with Caucasian spruce 
hone A for this purpose and have achieved excellent 
results. 





Developments in the Shipping Market 


The steamer market continues in a dormant condi- 
tion, due to the scarcity of freights other than coal and 
to the difficulty of securing bunker coal, say Cornish 
& Co., New York ship brokers, in their weekly freight 
bulletin for Dec, 6. Tonnage is accumulating rapidly 
at all Atlantic ports and shippers are anxiously await- 
ing a settlement of the coal strike. Rates for single 
trip and short period time boats are weak and quot- 
ably lower. 

In the sailing vessel market a limited amount of 
chartering was concluded during the last week, princi- 
pally for voyages to and from South American and 
West India ports, and a moderate demand prevails for 
additional tonnage. Rates are easy and quotably lower, 
with ample tonnage available for all necessities. 

The following lumber charters have been negotiated 
during the last week: 

Unnamed schooner, Gulf to Spain, $50. 

Schooner William H. Harriman (new), Boston to 
Buenos Aires, $30. 

Schooner A. Ernest Mills, 841 tons, Boston to Bahia 
Blanca, $35. 

Schooner Singleton Palmer, 2,357 tons, Gulf to River 
Plate, $40. December. 

Schooner Grand Turk, 435 tons, Jacksonville to N. 8. 
Cuba, at or about $18. 

tritish schooner Minas King, 469 tons, Jacksonville 
to Havana, $16. 

British schooner Minas Prince, 467 tons, Jackson- 
ville to Havana, $16. 

Schooner Coniscliffe, 342 tons, Gulfport to Kingston, 
Jamaica, at or about $23.50. 
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second to none in 
quality and mill- 
work is the kind 
exacting buyers get 
from Camp. Send 
your future orders to 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bidg., 

GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Interior of ‘Rough Shed. 
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LONG LEAF 


%.*\ Yellow Pine 


TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the pro- 
duction of large and longTim- 
bers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other Dressed Stock— 


*“*ASK THE WHOLESALER ”’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


MF cad Telecode. CENTURY, FLA. 
‘Goon rf 
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Union Cypress Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. | 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 





Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, City | 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 


Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida 4 

Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
straight or 


mixed cars. and Piling up to 100 feet 
~ - 


Palace Hotel 


SAN cima Club Mem 
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WHENEVER tl the Club Man i is a guest at the Palece,| eis 

ina cc feisth he permanent home 
of the —————- = “and Masonic Club, with a 
total membership of over 4000. 


Rates from $2.50 per day. 














SOME POINTERS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 





The Tire Experience of Two Companies Detailed—Customers Pay for Deliveries 
—Age Demands Use of Trucks 





BOOSTS PNEUMATIC TIRES 


The use of pneumatic tires is undoubtedly growing 
in the lumber industry. Proper tire equipment has a 
very decided relation to the cost of operating a truck. 
If the proper resilience is secured jars upon the engine 
lessen and the life of the machine generally is in- 
creased. Of course, both pneumatic tires and solid 
tires, when of the proper kind, have this tendency, but 
as the pneumatic tire is a new thing it is particularly 
interesting to lumbermen. The Parsons Lumber Co., 
of Rockford, Ill., is entirely committed to the use of 
trucks in delivering building material. The company 
recently bought a 2-ton truck and N. H. Parsons had 
it equipped with pneumatic tires. The reasons he as- 
cribed for the pneumatic tires are of interest to lumber- 
men generally, and are given below in Mr. Parsons’ own 
words : 

Our new 2-ton truck is equipped with 8x40 pneu- 
matics behind, and 6x36 pneumatics in front and rolls 
along just like a touring car and carries two tons, or 








THE 


PNEUMATIC TIRED 


PARSONS TRUCK 


in some cases four tons, very smoothly. We are very 
glad indeed that we have started to change our equip- 
ment to pneumatic tires. We have had for two years 
a 1%-ton truck with solid tires on the rear and pneu- 
matic tires in front and it has always given excellent 
service. We also operate two trucks equipped with 
solid tires all around, but we believe that when these 
tires are worn out we will put pneumatics on these 
trucks, or on at least one of them. For our light 
equipment we have two 1-ton trucks on pneumatic 
tires, which draw 12-foot Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel 
trailers behind them, These trucks do a wonderful 
amount of work without much expense or annoyance, 
but our new truck with a 14-foot body, on all pneu- 
matic tires, certainly is a winner and creates quite a 
sensation on the street as it- goes thru, owing to the 
immense size of the tires. Very naturally the driver 
thinks that he has the finest equipment in the city. 
Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel trailers are old and 
tried friends of the lumbermen, and the company, after 
doing considerable war work is now back in the com- 
mercial field in strength. They are adapted to hauling 
not only lumber but logs and the Martin equipment 
greatly increases the hauling capacity of any truck. 


GOOD RANGE OF TRUCK EQUIPMENT 

The accompanyiug illustration shows the new shed 
of the Minnetonka Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla, As may 
be seen from the illustration, the shed is a most 
excellent one and embodies a number of features that 
are worthy of special attention. For one thing, there 
are five windows in the upper part of the front and 
then an entire row of windows in the cupola, so the 
deck of the shed has plenty of light. The company 
is operating three trucks at this yard, one of 1-ton 
capacity, one 1%4-ton truck and one 2-ton Republic. 
Each of the trucks is equipped with a flat bed and a 
complete set of stakes, and the company finds them 
very satisfactory in delivering. The range of size 
is excellent in that it provides a truck for prac- 
tically any type of work that the company has. In 
commenting upon motor equipment Otis L. Snow, 
the manager says: 

“Our opinion of motor equipment is favorable, be- 
cause the age in which we are living really de- 
mands it. Then, too, we believe it is as cheap or 
cheaper than teams and, as above indicated, is more 





modern and in keeping with the ideas of the gen- 
eral public. By this we do not mean to say that we 
do not have the usual motor troubles, which at times 
are very annoying, but, on the other hand, when 
things are running smoothly it is pleasant and 
satisfying to deliver the goods when the customer 
wants them, 


enor ooeo> 


DATES SET FOR MOTOR TRUCK SHOWS 


Announcement has been made that the New York 
automobile show and the annual motor truck show 
will be held Jan. 3 to 10 in that city. Passenger cars 
will be shown in the Grand Central Palace, while 
trucks will be shown in the Eighth Coast Artillery 
Armory. The Chicago shows will be held Jan. 24 to 
31, with passenger cars exhibited in the Coliseum and 
the First Regiment Armory, while motor trucks will 
be shown in the International Amphitheater. Lumber- 
men who are interested in purchasing trucks or passen- 
ger cars may find it worth while to visit these shows 
and look the exhibits over. 





COMPELLED TO INSTALL TRUCKS 


Our experience with one 4-ton truck and two 1-ton 
trucks does not prove them an economical business 
proposition. However, we were compelled to have 
trucks for the reason of long distance hauls. The ex- 
pense is not generally estimated correctly by the truck 
salesman. We figure the wear and tear on each truck 
tire expense at 90 cents a day for each day of 1918. 
—— tire equipment is figured on a basis of one year’s 
service. 

We believe in oversized tires and are using 6-inch 
tires on the 4-ton truck equipment and 5-inch tires 
on the 1-ton equipment. We believe this arrangement 
saves the engine. 

[The above letter recounts in part the experience 
of the Gerner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., in cost 
of operation, as related by Charles J. Gerner. There 
are, of course, cases in which trucks are expensive tc 
operate. For example, a company may purchase too 
many trucks or it may purchase trucks of a capacity 
not suited to the volume of business conducted. This 
is not an attempt to explain why the Gerner Lumber 
Co. does not consider the operation of trucks an eco- 
nomical business proposition, as sufficient information 
is not at hand regarding its hauling problem. Un- 
questionably truck salesmen sometimes do get too en- 
thusiastic in attempts to make a sale. That is why 
such a department as the motor truck department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can be of great advantage 
to lumbermen. Confidential advice to those thinking 
of installing trucks will be given at all times, and 
while, of course, it is impossible to say definitely just 
what sort of equipment should be installed without 
investigating local conditions, it is very often possible 
to help materially in selecting the right sort of equip- 
ment. Then too, it enables lumbermen to exchange 
ideas upon the subject. 

It is rather difficult to say today what is an eco- 
nomical business proposition. For example, it is 
probable that kerosene lamps could be used generally 
at much less cost than electric lights. Viewed from 
that angle, electric lights might not be considered an 
economical proposition. Overalls would cover up just 
as much and probably would last just as long as an 
expensive suit of clothes. Viewed in this light, a suit 
of clothes might not be an economical business propo- 
sition, but there are few men who would care to dress 
in overalls while doing office work. It is just this 
way in truck operation. There are cases in which the 
delivering could be done more cheaply by team, but 
when the element of service, cleanliness and dependa- 
bility are considered, truck operation is a necessity.— 
Ep1Tor.] 


CHARGES FOR ALL DELIVERIES 


The Barr Lumber Co., Whittier, Calif., finds the use 
of motor trucks and trailers very satisfactory. The 
company uses one 2-ton truck and two 1-ton trucks, 
all with trailer attachments. It makes no free de- 
liveries, but charges for them according to the dis- 
tance covered and the time consumed. Practically all 
of the lumber and other material sold by the company 
is delivered by it, and this applies to the country trade 
as well as to the city trade. 








It is estimated that the army taught fully 100,000 
men how to drive trucks, who did not know anything 











about driving a machine. 








NEW SHED AND TWO TRUCKS OF THE MINNETONKA LUMBER CO. 
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CONDITIONS IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 


SPOKANE, W.SH., Dec. 6.—Logging operators are 
satisfied with the men hired for work in the woods 
thru the new free employment office conducted by the 
Timber Product Manufacturers, according to J. C. H. 
Reynolds, secretary. More than one thousand men 
have been sent out since the reopening of the camps 
Nov. 15. Said Mr. Reynolds, “The demand for men is 
rapidly being supplied and the index card system on 
the men employed is keeping out the agitators and 
disturbers.” According to Joe Adams, in charge of 
the employment office run by the lumbermen, the wages 
paid in the woods are good. Swampers receive from 
$4.20 for eight hours and upward; sawyers, $4.40 and 
upward ; teamsters, $4.50 and upward ; hookmen, $4.45 
to $4.75 ; cooks, $125 to $135 a month, and bull cooks, 
$70 to $75 a month. 

The Deer Park Lumber Co. has launched a fight 
against radicals in its plant, according to Ray L. 
Wilson, secretary. “Three men have been discharged 
because of their efforts to organize the entire force of 
two hundred men working at the plant,’’ said Mr. 
Wlison. “Less than half of our men are members of 
the Timberworkers’ Union. The three men discharged 
were so radical that even their union brothers were 
glad to get rid of them. We do not discriminate 
against the union men if they are not too radical. We 
prefer Four L men to the union men if everything 
else is equal, but the company employs many men who 
belong to neither organization.” 

Reorganization of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., oper- 
ating the largest sawmill and lumber plant in Spokane, 
was announced by J. P. McGoldrick, president, this 
week. “There has been no change in the ownership 
of the stock nor in the management,” said Mr. Mc- 
Goldrick. “The new authorized capitalization is 
$2,000,000, This stock has not all been issued and 
we do not contemplate any present expansion. The 
stock is held largely by the McGoldrick family and 
Minnesota investors.” 

News from Yakima, Wash., is that the Cascade 
Lumber Co. was compelled to shut down because of 


the intense cold, which froze the mill pond and ham- 
pered the work. It has provided the Yakima Valley 
with half the boxes used for the great fruit crop, and 
in addition has produced about $1,000,000 worth of 
lumber. 

L. S. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
has been here this week preparing for the moving of 
the general office from St. Paul to Spokane about Jan. 
1. He left this morning for St. Paul. 

W. T. Andrews, forest valuation engineer, bureau of 
internal revenue, has been here this week. 





HEARINGS ON RATE COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission announces the following assign- 
ments of complaints for hearing: 


No. 10974—Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. Director 
General and Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railway 
Co. Chicago, Jan. 13, before Examiner Mackley. 

No. 11001—The Stout Lumber Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. et al. Little 
Rock, Ark., Jan. 26, before Examiner Graham. 

No. 10976—North Vernon Lumber Co. et al., vs. 
Illinois Central Railroad Co., Director General et al. 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 27, before Examiner Graham. 

No. 11009—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
et al., vs. Director General, Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Co. et al. Memphis, Jan. 27, before Examiner 
Graham. 

No. 11015—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Director General, 
Missouri Pacific Railway Co. et al. Kansas City, Jan. 
14, before Examiner Satterfield. 

Mr. Satterfield also will take testimony in No. 10993 
—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railway Co., and No. 10993—Sub. 1—Lowry 
Lumber Co, vs. Grand Trunk Railway Co. 

The commission has assigned No. 10245—Wilber 
Lumber Co. vs. Director General, Atchison, Topeka & 
aoe Railroad Co.—for oral argument here 

an. 17. 





ORDERS SWAMP PACIFIC COAST MILLS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 6.—The fir market would 
be chaotic if it were not for the fact that the lum- 
ber industry rests upon the solid basis of a demand 
that can not be filled. Inquiry from every quarter 
continues to be unprecedented, both in volume and 
range of stock; orders are so heavy that the num- 
ber of mills forced to withdraw indefinitely from 
the market is increasing daily; and transportation 
facilities, both by land and sea, are so cramped 
that the movement by car and cargo has been cut 
to a degree that is positively heartbreaking. The 
industry as a whole was never so optimistic. 

Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that 
the range of prices is extremely broad, leading 
spectators on the side lines to insist that there 
is no market. Price is a secondary matter. It 
is proportioned directly to the ability of the sales- 
man to secure stock and transport it. Lumber in 
hand moving toward destination means good 
money. Ability to deliver is as good as a bank ac- 
count, for it is equivalent to a, sale at whatever 
figure the shipper cares to ask. A wholesaler who 
was able to start several carloads of lath this week 
figured that he had done. very well at a price of 
$8.50—yet if any more lath were to be had, green, 
they would be snapped up at $9.50, and if kiln 
dried they would be worth $11 today. Chicago 
wants this item at any price; so does Lincoln, 
Neb., and so do Denver and Salt Lake. Lath have 
reached the pinnacle where the individual sticks 
are worth rather more than a penny apiece, mill 
base. Not many months ago odd length lath was 
unthinkable; yet it is a fact that a carload of lath 
of all lengths from three to five feet changed hands 
in Seattle a few days ago, and the buyer was glad 
to get it. Lath is merely an instance, all the more 
conspicuous because normally it is a byproduct 
just about as insignificant as hogged fuel. A good 
line on the situation was had the other day when 
a buyer in Seattle called up thirty-six mills, large 
and small, at various points in the Pacific North- 
west and was informed that twenty of them were 
out of the market. 

A bulletin issued by the West Coast association 
points out that operations thruout fir territory con- 
tinue to be hampered by car shortage, which seems 
to be growing worse instead of better. A number 
of mills are out of the market entirely because 
they can not get cars enough to ship orders already 
booked ; others are closed down—a circumstance 
which has cut production at the 125 mills report- 
ing to the association. The total for last week 
was only 76,819,215 feet, or 11.67 percent below 
normal, as compared with 1.90 percent below 
normal for the previous week. 

The trade is clamoring for all kinds of building 
and construction materials, and despite withdraw- 
als orders booked aggregated 90,479,722 feet, being 
13,660,507 feet above production. Scarcity of 
equipment reduced shipments to 60,122,984 feet. 
Of that total, 8,198,528 was in the domestic cargo 
trade, 5,297,717 was exported, and 3,911,739 was 
delivered locally. The balance, 42,720,000 feet, or 
1,424 cars, was moved by rail. At the same time 


the mills accepted 2,387 cars of new business, bring- 
ing the total volume of undelivered rail orders at 
the 125 operations up to 12,779 cars, or 383,370,000 
feet. This total, together with an unshipped bal- 
ance of 79,666,000 feet in the domestic cargo trade 
and 20,922,000 feet in the export trade, gives the 
group of 125 mills a grand total of 484,969,000 feet 
of unshipped business. With the chronic scarcity 
of shipping and the continued scarcity of cars this 
figure threatens to grow. 

But it must be borne in mind that ability to 
deliver depends on cars and that car supply has not 
only dropped to 35 percent of normal, but is going 
from bad to worse. Next week the curtailment of 
trains, under orders of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, will make the pinch tighter than ever. Along 
with it there has developed a speculative tendency. 
For example, a local wholesaler four weeks ago 
bought drop siding for $47; yesterday he sold it 
for $60 and the purchaser clearly indicated that 
he would hold it perhaps sixty days in expectation 
of a profit. 

This speculative atmosphere is decidedly pro- 
nounced among shingle wholesalers. As the week 
closes the shingle market has developed amazing 
strength. Thursday ordinaries, clears, sold to the 
trade at $6.50. Today clears are at the highest 
figure ever known—$7.10. This trend has affected 
clears more than stars, which today are held at 
$5.75, making a spread of $1.35 between the two 
grades. It is admitted that the volume of trading 
at these levels is small; in fact, that the local 
wholesalers are trading within their own circles, 
similar to boys swapping marbles in the good old 
days at school. 

Altho production during the week dropped to 
11.67 percent below normal, there is no doubt that 
the mills as a whole are beginning to pile quite a 
bit of stock. The accumulation is now showing in 
the yards. 

Most of the mills figure on shutting down Dee. 
13. Some of them will be inactive for the regula- 
tion two weeks, others for three weeks, and still 
others will resume only when there is a decided im- 
provement in the car supply. 

Logs are strong. There is talk of a $5 advance 
on fir logs over the recent lift of $1. Present prices 
are $16, $21 and $26. 


~ ~~ ~ 


WE SEE BY THE PAPERS 

A Chicago manufacturer advertises, ‘‘We em- 
ploy 85 percent women and 15 percent men.’’ Well, 
that’s about what you get these days. And the 
compliment to the women is entirely deserved. 

Someone on the North Side in the same fair city 
advertises rooms ‘‘ with or without bath; two blocks 
from lake.’’ Still, the winter is always colder than 
the summer hereabouts. 

PPB LLLP 

THE DEVELOPMENT of hydro-electric power has 
reached its highest point in Norway, Canada rank- 
ing 7 in this respect, and the United States 

ird. 
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In the beginning 
Nature gave us 
trees possessing 
the soft fibre that 
works so freely 


Many of the old 
landmarks of 
pioneer days on 
the East Coast 
are still standing 


under plane or and it has been 
saw. From these proven time .and 
we cut our cele- again that these 
brated “Golds- old homes were 
boro N. C. Pine” built of N. C. 
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From the forests 
to the consumer 
we employ only 
the most up-to- 
date methods of 
manufacturing 
and handling our 
lumber. Quality 
is paramount in 
our organization 
and neither time 
nor money is 
spared to keep it 
uniform, 
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Today builders 
on the East Coast 
are using 

“Goldsboro 

N. C. Pine” 
for every building 
need. This sug- 
gests the saving 
effected for deal- 
ers who adopt it 
as their general 
yard stock and 
buy it in mixed 
cars, 
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lee — Wire yates, 
Tents for Loggers 
is the present day solution of the high cost 
of building logging camps. Let ustell you 
about the many advantages in using Tents 
instead of lumber. 

WemakeTentsofall kinds, Tarpaulins, Wa- 


gon Covers, Flys, Curtains, Feed and Coal 


Bags. Write for Catalog and Prices. 


United States Tent & AwningCo. 


219N. Desplaines St., CHICAGO 

















We Specialize in 


KILN DRIED LUMBER 


Write for prices — Hardwoods, Yellow 
Pine, Coane and Red Cedar. 
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GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
gtades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
| funk CYPRESS CO., Ltd. | 
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Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing 
Mill Facilities ; 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
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MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 
C. R. BROWNELL 
rowne ~ Yrews President 
Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Vice-Pres. 


Lumber Co., Ltd 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 
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BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 








VALUE VS. CHEAPNESS 


You can buy a tally card for a penny or two, while the 
“Climax’’ tally book costs $1.00 a copy or 6 for $5.50, yet 
thousands of them are sold and hardwood men who once use 
them, always get them. Why? Because they are the best. 
For sample pages and description address 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publishers, Manhattan Bldg., 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 


Women and the Lumber Business 


(Continued From Front Page) 


take’’ for this of course will depend on the remain- 
der of the house plan. If there is a choice women 
generally like an.exposure toward the north, north- 
east or the northwest. This is because they do most 
of their kitchen work of a morning and a south, 
southeast or southwest exposure as a rule means 
hot, glaring kitchens during warm weather, and 
as well permits odors to be carried to the rest of 
the house when the doors are open. For, remem- 
ber that the winds are usually from the south in 
summer time. 

If in the country, it is very important that the 
kitchen be situated so that it will not get the dust 
from the roadway or dirt from barns and other 
outbuildings. The view, tho often forgotten, is 
worthy of consideration. An inviting. scene from 
the kitchen window means added cheer to the 
worker. 

And see to it that there are least two outer 
walls, for light and air. 

Size 

Next in order comes the size of the kitchen. This 
has been a subject of discussion for a long time. 
But it seems the small kitchen is gradually win- 
ning out. There was a time when the kitchen 
served as dining room, living room and laundry 
and for other miscellaneous work. Out of neces- 
sity it had to be large. Now, however, in the 
majority of homes, it is used, and correctly so, 
only for the preparation and cooking of foods. 

The small, compact kitchen undoubtedly saves 
steps and has the most arguments in its favor. If 
coal or wood is the fuel, the kitchen should be 
larger than where gas or electricity is used, be- 
cause of the larger size of the range, the space for 
fuel and the fact that a kerosene or gasoline stove 
must be added during hot weather. 

Don’t forget the number of workers who are 
to be in the kitchen. It’s best to plan for at 
least two. 

Oblong rather than square kitchens—9x11, 10x12, 
12x14—are convenient dimensions for the average 
family. 

On the whole, it is very easy to get ‘‘set’’ ideas 
on this ‘‘size’’ proposition, but this is up to the 
housewife. She must study her own condition, and 
using- common sense decide for herself which is 
best. 

Light and Ventilation 


No one knows the reason, but the kitchen is 
often the darkest room in the house, with the poor- 
est ventilation. Why there are so many kitchens 
with but one window when there should be at least 
three is a mystery. This is especially strange now- 
adays, when everybody should know the effect of 
dark, gloomy surroundings on the health and dis- 
position. 

Broad, short windows, built high from the floor, 
are the preferred kitchen windows. They give 
more wall space for equipment and as well enable 
the rising heat and odors to escape; altho stoves 
should be fitted with a hood to help take care of 
these. 

Proper light, whether natural or artificial, should 
fall on all working centers so that the work can 
be done quickly and in a serupulously clean man- 
ner. 

The number of windows will of course depend 
upon the size of each, but as a rule three should 


he provided, having large panes rather than small 
ones—for large panes catch less dirt, are more 
easily cleaned, and, besides, give more light. 


Floor and Walls 


The kitchen floor is the housewife’s bugaboo. 
She wants a floor that is durable and yet pleasing 
and easy to clean. Here are some of the possibili- 
ties for kitchen floors: 

1. Carpet and matting—which hold dust and 
dirt—aren’t worthy of being mentioned, yet are 
still being used. 

2. Tiles—which are too expensive to make them 
practicable for general use. Cement cracks unless 
it is very carefully laid, and is none too attractive 
at best. Both tile and cement are very hard on 
the feet. 

3. Linoleum—printed and inlaid—is popular. 
Neat patterns may be had in each. The printed 
is less expensive than inlaid but shorter lived. The 
inlaid, tho high priced, lasts several years if laid 
properly and given the necessary care and atten- 
tion. 

4, Hardwood, finished with waterproof varnish, 
meets all the requirements of a good kitchen floor. 
Altho hardwood is usually considered expensive, 
is it? Some kind of floor covering is essential, so 
why not let the initial expense be a little more and 
then stop worrying over coverings. Then there’s 
softwood, oiled and waxed or stained and finished 
with a waterproof varnish. Such a floor is good 
to look upon and is impervious to grease and water. 


For the kitchen walls and ceiling, nothing is 
comparable to clean, light paint. And you might 
just as well have a good color scheme. Yellow, 
buff or tan are warm colors and go well with a 
north exposure. Avoid brown, as it absorbs 85 
percent of the light and hence makes a somber 
kitchen. Where there is lots of sunshine blue or 
gray color schemes are good. 

Make the kitchen have a different appearance 
from that of the other rooms in the house. Plan 
it so that when a woman steps into it she will be 
greeted by light and cheer that just spell cleanli- 
ness and make her simply radiate good humor at 
the thought of doing her work in such surround- 
ings. 

After the kitchen is conveniently located, just 
the right size, well lighted and ventilated, and has 
easily cleaned walls and floor, the next best step 
for conserving time and energy is to group the 
permanent equipment properly. 

The work of a kitchen divides itself into two 
main processes—the preparation of food and the 
cleaning up after a meal. In preparing a meal an 
ice box, a cabinet or table and a stove are nedeed. 
Then why not group those needed for the first proc- 
ess along the walls of one part of the kitchen, and 
those needed for the second process along the 
walls of the other side of the room and leave a 
free central working space? Thus a direct route 
is established for working and no indefinite criss- 
crossing of the room is necessary. : 

All working surfaces should be a certain height 





BAB BELL TROSPER 
Expert in Home Economics 


from the floor, according to the housewife’s height. 
There is for each person one best height for the 
bottom of the sink, for the working surfaces of 
tables, cabinet and stove, which throws least strain 
on the back and arms of the worker. It has been 
determined that a working surface 27 inches high 
is best for a worker four feet ten inches, and that 
for each inch in a person’s height above this, one- 
half inch should be added to the height of the 
working space. 

Now let’s get a diagrammatic view of some of 
the things we have been talking about. Here is a 
kitchen, Fig. 1, which at first seemed hopeless, put 
after being remodeled, Fig. 2, is very convenient. 
The original plan shows only too clearly how 
much time and how many steps are wasted in a 
poorly arranged room. In the first place, this 
kitchen was too large, 12x17. After careful 
planning with the housewife, who had worked in 
it for twenty years, it was decided to cut off 
three feet, making the dimensions 12x14, and to 
add this extra length to the dining room, where 
it was much needed for the family of nine. 

The one window, the sole source of light all 
these years, was remodeled into a 3x4 size, and 
duplicate windows cut—one to the left of it and 
one in the north end of the room. In addition, 
as if to make up for lack of light in the past, 
glass was added to the upper half of the door open- 
ing to the back porch, 

The sink was installed between the two windows 
on the west. Hardwood drain boards were added 
to both sides of the sink, as this housewife pre- 
ferred hardwood to enamel. Convenient cupboards 
were built under the drain boards, but the space 
beneath the sink was left open, for it is liable to 
become musty if closed. 

Just a word about drain boards. Who’s respon- 
sible for so many drain boards being placed on 
the right side of the sink? Stop and think a 
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moment. Don’t you see how awkward it makes 
dish washing? Naturally the dish being washed 
is held in the left hand and in order to reach a 
right-hand drain board you must either reach over 
or pass it to the right hand. Wasted effort! 

A china closet was built in between the kitchen 
and dining room, close to the sink, and supplied 
with a sliding door where the dishes or food might 
be passed thru. The refrigerator was moved from 
the porch into the kitchen and placed near the 
cabinet. Thru its back opening it may be iced 
from the outside. Many women hesitate to keep 
the refrigerator in the kitchen because they fear 
it will require so much more ice, A well insulated 
refrigerator will keep ice with no reference to 
outside temperature, if the door is not opened too 
frequently. Even so, the feet of the housewife 
“deserve more consideration than a slight increase 
in the ice bill. 

The stove was left in its original position, and, 
being opposite two windows, ample light falls on 
it, so the contents of the oven can be plainly seen. 

An efficient kitchen, don’t you see, and yet very 
much simplified, for the whole tendency now is to 
simplify rather than to elaborate. Under the 
stress of present conditions it is almost necessary 









































Unless you are left handed, drain boards on the right 
side make awkward work. This sink is too low, 
making the woman bend over unnecessarily 














A sink of the proper length and with a drain board on 
either side makes work easy 


for many women to take part in outside activities, 
but to do this our true home makers of today do 
not feel that they can neglect the real essentials 
of their home-making jobs. Give the women effi- 
cient homes and time may be found for both. 

So lumbermen, while planning economical, 
attractive and artistic homes, should not forget 
to combine with these essentials features whicb 
make for efficiency. You will thereby enable the 
women to reach the goal toward which they are 
all traveling. This goal has been well defined by 
Ellen Richards, the mother of the home economies 
movement, in her definition: ‘‘Home Economics 
stand for: 

‘*1, The ideal home life of today, unhampered 
by the traditions of the past. 

‘*2. The utilization of the resources of moderp 
science to improve home life. 

‘3. The freedom of the home from the dami- 
nance of things, and their due subordination to 
ideals. 

**4, The simplicity in material surroundings 
which will most free the spirit for the more impor- 
tant and permanent interests of the home and of 
society.’ 





A SUBSTANTIAL BAND WHEEL SCRAPER 


[By R. ©. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 


Recently there came to the writer a new kink in 
the shape of an improved band wheel scraper to 
keep the wheel faces clean and free from dust, pitch 
and gum. Most mills at present are equipped with 
scrapers for this purpose, but they are generally of 
the thin steel variety and soon lose shape and also 
wear very fast. In many cases this causes mill- 
wrights or filers to substitute for them an odd piece 
of band saw after the hard temper is removed by 
heating. Not long ago, in looking in a junk pile 








B. 
Fig,.1. 


DETAILS OF A SUBSTANTIAL BAND WHEEL 
SCRAPER 


Fig.2. Fig,.3. 


for something suitable for a scraper, the writer 
chanced to note a pile of old, worn out hog knives. 
The idea immediately struck home that one of these 
might prove a good, substantial scraper owing to 
its thickness (about one-half inch), and the slots 
which would allow for adjustment and also enable 
it to be fastened to the hinging device already on 
the mill frame. 

The experiment was immediately tried, and it 
has proved a valuable kink, as this scraper has ex- 
cellent lasting qualities and renders very good 
service. At most mills there may be found dis- 
carded hog knives, and so there is no reason why 
every filer can not take advantage of this hint. 

In the accompanying illustration the hog knife 
scraper (a) is shown in position at the top band 
wheel; (b) is the section of the hinged device to 
which the old hog knife is bolted; while (¢) shows 
the position of the band saw in relation to the 
scraper. Fig. 2 represents a bottom view of the 
old hog knife, with the slots thru which the 
bolts are run to attach it to the scraper device. 
Fig. 3 shows the manner in which the top of the 
knife is beveled. This bevel should be not less 
than one inch in length where the knife is one-half 
inch thick. This kink, put to work on any mill on 
both top and bottom wheels, will prove a boon and 
will materially aid in making the saws run well. If 
the logs have much pitch in them, as is the case in 
pine timber, a small stream or spray of water made 
to play on the bottom wheel will cut away this 
pitch, without wasting much kerosene on it, as is 
done in many mills. The water also will cool a hot 
saw in quick order if cooling is needed. 





Durineé the twelve months ended Nov. 1 Amer- 
ican ship yards turned out 2,395 vessels, of 4,258,- 
045 gross tons, officially numbered by the bureau 
of navigation of the Department of Commerce. 
Of these 1,187 were seagoing. During the preced- 
ing twelve months the output was 2,280,000 gross 
tons. 
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‘oar TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


" PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
e e 


[ALEXANDER BROS., Belzoni, Miss. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Hardwood Lumber 


Specialty: Band S. rtered Oak and Gum. 
sa Elm, a a Satenreell. 


elzoni. 

















LOUISIANA 





BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress. 


Climax Lumber Company 


( Limited ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. 


J. W. O'Shaughnessy, New Orleans La 
: " % 


anager. 








F. L. SANFORD C. W. BODGE 


Sanford Bodge Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


404 Prudential Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


515 Whitney Central Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 











Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 
Stock List. 














Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


























Yellow Pine? nen Rael 


Poitevent & Favre R. Rand Car Matera 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. fie Piling 


Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bidg. 








J. A. DENNY, J. E.KENNEDY, 
Prewident. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co... 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Hugh McLean, of the McLean Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥., was in Chicago late last week. 


A. J. Barker, of the Acme Lumber Co., returned 
Monday from a business trip to Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. J. Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., of 
Omaha, Neb., was in Chicago last Saturday on his 
return from an eastern business trip. 


Cc. C. Crow, of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago Tuesday on his way 
home from an eastern business trip. 


G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago for 
the Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., 
is in the South visiting mills in Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. 

Arthur H. Barnard, hardwood wholesaler of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., was in Chicago this week and called at 
several of the local offices. 


Cc. C. Fritz, of the tie, post and timber department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Chicago early in the week. 


Bert E. Cook, sales representative in Chicago terri- 
tory for the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., went to Kansas City Tuesday 
evening. 


W. F. Baltes, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., who is in 
business with his father, L. J. Baltes, was in Chicago 
last Saturday on his way to northern mills in search 
of stocks. 


Among the northern lumbermen in Chicago this 
week were W. A. Kaiser, of. the John H. Kaiser Lum- 
ber Co., Eau Claire, and William A. Smith, hardwood 
wholesaler of Oconto, Wis. 


W. L. Godley, sales representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., left for Kansas City Monday and expects to 
visit the mills of the company in the South before 
returning. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, left for the South this week, ex- 
pecting to visit Memphis, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
several other points on association business before re- 
turning. 


Harold W. Sill, who has been representing in Chi- 
cago the Brown Land & Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., is now representing here the Below Lumber Co., 
of Marinette, Wis. The Brown Land & Lumber Co. 
has decided to close its Chicago office. 


William S. Winegar, of the Winegar-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co., returned last Saturday from Winegar, Wis., 
after being at the mill of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., for several days. He then went to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., his home, expecting to return to Chicago late in 
the week. 


Elmer E. Todd of White & Todd, retailers of Aurora, 
Ill., was in Chicago Tuesday and said that the re- 
tailers there were hopeful of a good building season 
next Spring, but that it all depends on what the labor 
situation is at that time, which is considerably un- 
certain. 

The directors of the Shelbyville, Ind., Chamber of 
Commerce gave a dinner Thursday evening in honor of 
Ed Swain, of Shelbyville, former president of the Indi- 
ana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, and Douglas 
Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Later Mr. Malloch addressed a public meeting at the 
Elks Hall. 

Frank J. Hathaway, of the French Bay Lumber Co., 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., was in Chicago this week con- 
ferring with local lumbermen who are interested with 
him in the operation. The operation there has its 
labor troubles, he said, just as most mill operations 
have today, and combined with other present day un- 
certainties makes life anything but pleasant. 


A. F. Coats, Seattle, Wash., of the Tillamook Lum- 
ber Co., Tillamook, Ore., was in Chicago this week on 
his way home from Greenville, Mich., where he had 
been called to attend the funeral of his mother. Other 
Seattle lumbermen who were Chicago visitors were 
S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar & Fir Prod- 
ucts Co., and Frank Wurzburg, who a few years ago 
represented the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in Chicago territory. 


Harold A. Knapp, general manager of the C. A. 
Goodyear Lumber Co., returned a few days ago from 
a month’s trip among the redwood mills of Mendocino 
and Humboldt counties, Calif. He reports that the 
local demand in California is so large that much green 
redwood is being shipped from the mills to supply the 
demand, and consequently there is not the usual 
amount of lumber being put away in the dry yards. 
The eastern markets will suffer, he said, on account 
of the big California demand. The log supply is about 
normal, he found, and the labor situation at the mills 
improving. William F. Coale, assistant manager of 
the company, is in the South, expecting to be gone 
two weeks. 





FORM NEW HOUSING CORPORATION 


The housing plan of the Chicago Real Estate Board, 
which has as its aim an expenditure of $1,500,000 in 
providing new homes or rehabilitating old ones, is 
rapidly taking positive shape. There has been formed 
the Civic Real Estate Improvement Association, and 
directors met this week at the rooms of the Chicago 
Real Estate Board to perfect the arrangements for its 
launching. Actively interested are Louis T. Jamme, 
vice president of the Chicago Association of Commerce ; 


Ivan C. Axley, president of the Chicago Real Estate 
Board ; Col. Abel Davis, vice president of the Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., and other prominent Chicagoans. 
The plan is to build and rehabilitate tenements for 
both white and colored people. C. H. Bixby, formerly 
housing expert for the Federal Department of Labor, is 
in eharge of the plans for acquiring properties and it 
is likely that the first purchase will be made on the 
south side near the Union Stock Yards district. 


~~ 


TO SPEND MONTH IN SOUTH AMERICA 


HunNTINGTON, W. VA., Dec. 8.—J. C. Miller, head of 
the Miller Supply Co., and Walter Fulton, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., manager of the company, will sail Dec. 10 
for South America, where they will spend a month, 
Mr. Fulton going on a business mission and Mr. Miller 
to travel for pleasure. Their primary objective will 
be Dutch Guiana, where Mr, Fulton will look into some 
timber prospects. 








PLENTY OF WOOD FOR FUEL 
Chicagoans needn’t freeze. So say lumber manu- 
facturers of Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, who have one hundred thousand cords of 


_8lab wood on hand which can be shipped to Chicago 


just as rapidly as the Fuel Administration and Rail- 
road Administration can make arrangements for ship- 
ment and handling. One hundred thousand cords of 
wood means 5,000 carloads—enough fuel to be of great 
help in a coal emergency like the present. 

Following a conference in Chicago of several north- 
ern lumbermen, instructions were given to O. T. Swan, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., secretary of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, to send out a 
questionnaire to all lumber manufacturers in the North 
to ascertain just how much fuel each mill can send to 
Chicago in the fuel emergency. This information will 
be available almost immediately for fuel authorities in 
Chicago. Lumber manufacturers say that it would be 
an easier task to obtain enormous quantities of wood 
for fuel than trying to send volunteer workers down 
in the coal mines, as nearly half the product of the 
sawmills goes into slab wood, meaning a big fuel sup- 
ply. Chicago for years has used annually approxi- 
mately six hundred cars of fuel wood, some coal yards 
handling it for kindling, while foundries and steel 
plants also use it. However, the value of slab wood 
for fuel is little appreciated, and in an emergency like 
the present the one hundred thousand cords of it 
should prove a blessing if Chicagoans are threatened 
with freezing on account of the coal strike. Lumber 
manufacturers pledge themselves that there will be no 
profiteering and that the big supply in the North is 
available at what has been the market price. 





GIRL EXPERT ON LUMBER RATES 


SPHATTLE, WASH., Dec. 6.—At the local headquarters 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association one of the 
dependable employees is Miss Evelyn E. Cummings, 
who three years ago was a high school girl and today 
is quite widely known as an expert on rates. On en- 
tering the service of the association Miss Cummings 
was given general office work. She became private 
secretary to L. S. McIntyre, traffic manager, and in 
that capacity developed a keen interest in the work 
of the department. It is generally recognized that she 
understands rates in their varied combinations and 





MISS EVELYN E, CUMMINGS, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Becomes Expert in the Theory and Practice of Rate 
Making 


that she has mastered the theory of rate making as 
thoroly as most men. Her talent in scanning a freight 
bill and in ferreting out an overcharge due to im- 
proper routing is closely akin to genius, and her con- 
clusions come quickly as if by intuition. Miss Cum- 
mings’ extraordinary abilities in this respect have been 
much in evidence since the establishment of the freight 
clainr bureau of the association. Miss Cummings be- 
longs to a family of sisters who have all earned recog- 
nition at their chosen employment. Miss Mary B. Cum- 
mings is employed at the Metropolitan Bank; Miss 
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Grace E. Cummings at the Seattle offices of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad ; and Miss Jessie 
A, Cummings ::\t the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 





GOES SOUTH TO BE SALES MANAGER 

Chicago lost a good lumberman this week; and the 
South gained one. W. E. Snider, who since 1915 has 
represented in Chicago the Natalbany Lumber Co., of 
Hammond, La., has been made sales manager of the 





W. E. 


SNIDER, OF CHICAGO; 
New Sales Manager of the Natalbany Lumber Co., of 
Hammond, La. 


company, succeeding Towns L. Smith. Mr. Snider 
while in Chicago became well and favorably known 
and was considered one of the best of the southern 
pine salesmen. It goes without saying that he was a 
good one or he would not have been promoted. 

As president of district No. 7 of the Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association he took a lead in work- 
ing for the welfare of the salesmen in the territory 
that district No. 7 covers and his fellow salesmen, tho 
pleased that he has received a deserved promotion, re- 
gret that he leaves the Chicago territory. 

Mr. Snider, tho a young man, has had many years’ 
experience in the southern pine selling field, having 
been, since 1902, with the same interests that own 
the Natalbany Lumber Co. He is the type of sales- 
man that knows all about the product he sells from 
A to Z and constantly a student of its market possi- 
bilities. .With that valuable experience back of him, 
combined with his personality, ability and aggressive- 
ness, Mr. Snider is certain of success in his new posi- 
tion as sales manager at Hammond. 


eee 


NEW OHIO LUMBER CONCERN 


A new lumber concern at Cincinnati, Ohio, is the 
General Lumber Co., which is composed of Earl Moser 
and A. V. Fullenlove, well known in the Cincinnati 
territory. The company expects to do some manu- 
facturing later, but for the present will handle stocks 


on commission, selling southern pine, hardwood and 
Pacific coast woods. Mr. Fullenlove is also well known 
in eastern lumber circles, having traveled in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and is a member of the Eastern 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association. He learned the lum- 
ber business from his father, who operated sawmills in 
Kentucky. Mr. Moser, tho not previously a lumber- 
man, is well known in the Cincinnati trade thru his 
connection with the Southern Railway Co. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Nov. 25 to Dec. 8, inclusive, 11 vessels arrived 
in Chicago carrying cargoes amounting to 5,612,000 
feet of lumber. The largest cargo was brought in by 
the schooner C0. HE. Redfern, from Bay City, Mich., 
comprising 844,000 feet. Arrivals by days and vessels 
were as follows: 

Nov. 25—Steamer Herman H. Hettler, Boyne City, 
Mich., 647,000 feet. 

Nov. 29—Steamer Louis Pahlow, Marinette, 
300,000 feet. 

Dec. 2—Steamer 7. 8S. 
000 feet. 

Dec. 3—Steamer Niko, Marinette, Wis., 500,000 feet. 

Dec. 3—Schooner C. H. Redfern, Bay City, Mich., 
844,000 feet. 

Dec. 3—Steamer W. H. Sawyer, Manistique, Mich., 
800,000 feet. 

Dec. 8—Steamer I. Watson Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 
400,000 feet. 

Dec. 8—Steamer Mathew Wilson, Johnswood, Mich., 
235,000 feet. 

Dec. 8—Steamer 
Mich., 599,000 feet. 

Dec. 8—Steamer Charles Horn, Boyne City, Mich., 
591,000 feet. 

Dec. 8—Steamer 
338,000 feet. 


Wis., 
Christie, Wells, Mich., 358,- 


Herman H. Hettler, Escanaba, 


N. J. Nessen, Cheboygan, Mich., 


WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES OPERATE 


Some of the woodworking industries in Chicago find 
themselves in a peculiar situation, due to the fuel 
shortage and restrictions, for, according to the ruling 
of the local fuel administration, they may continue to 
operate without restrictions as to hours but they can 
not get any new supply of coal should any of them 
run short of it before relief comes. The local fuel 
administration classes the woodworking industries as 
non-essential, but they are not forced to curtail out- 
put or shut down, for when not operating they use 
more coal than when they do operate. Most of them 
make their own fuel, using shavings and sawdust 
when running and use coal to bank the fires at night 
and keep the plants from freezing. On Wednesday 
George P. Rinn, Thomas FE. Reynolds and Harry F. 
Morris, representing the sash and door interests, called 
upon local Fuel Director Procter and asked for a ruling 
as to their plants. When their case was laid before 
him, Mr. Procter said that the management of each 
sash and door plant would have to use its own judg- 
ment about the use of its present coal supply, for if 
they found themselves coalless they could not obtain 
any more so long as the present fuel shortage exists. 
Some of the other wood industries are in much the 
same position as the sash and door plants, and it is 
understood that the ruling applies to any of them 
that creates most of its own fuel while operating. 


BBB III II II 


The situation in Italy has apparently improved since 
the recent panic-like slump. The possibility of post- 
poning the compulsory loan and the denial of rumors 
of Governmental prying into the secrecy of banks have 
brought more confidence. The prevailing opinion is 
that the extraordinary war profits tax will be pushed 
thru at once and the compulsory loan allowed to wait 
for a time. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





eer Your ¥ @llow Pine 


Over Your 
Needs in 
Yard and 
Shed Stocks 
Railroad Material 
Long and Shortleaf 


Timbers 


(Rough or Dressed 
44-10’ to 16 x 16-50") 





Our large concentrating yards at D'Lo, Miss., with 
use of Dry Kilns and planing mills of Fiakbine 
Lumber Co., and mill ti will i t 
buyers who want well manufactured ‘abe and 
prompt service. Try us, 


Ta. Le 


JACKSON, MISS. 
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I’m going after 
some more of 
that high grade 





Rough and Dressed 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


You'll say the same thing once oo give 


us atrial. Remember our s ties are: 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


Southern Lumber & 
Hillsdale, Timber Co. y 


Mississippi 















PC gins 






MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
crore ~=6v LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 














Most of the woodworking plants have a_ sufficient 
volume of unfilled orders on hand to keep them busy 
well into the new year, and inquiries coming in rela- 
tive to building for which plans have been drawn 
indicate that the coming season will be a record 
breaker. Much special work is in prospect, including 
all kinds of fittings for high-class residences, which 
are on the boards in large numbers for construction 
during the coming year unless unforeseen conditions 
prevent. The labor situation is somewhat improved, 
tho few plants have all the skilled men that’ they 
could use. Detailed reports from various parts of 
the country indicate that the conditions outlined 
above are general. 

The mills of Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity have not 
caught up with their orders for this year’s delivery, 
and considerable unfinished business is going over 
into. the next year. The calls of contracting builders 
are urgent and unsatisfied. Labor conditions have 
improved somewhat, but many more skilled workers 
could be placed. A large number of inquiries are in 
hand bearing on requirements for next season, but 
the manufacturers are disposed to caution in accept- 
ing future business on account of the extraordinary 
conditions surrounding the lumber market and the 
very unusual price situation. Architects have a large 
number of projects in band and are pressing for 
estimates, and it is practically assured that with 
anything like a stable market for lumber the fac- 
tories could book enough business before the end of 
the year to carry them into next summer. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have a fairly good run of orders on hand and 
some state that they are working at an unusually 
active rate for this time of year. It is difficult for 
Some of these plants to keep enough lumber on hand 
to fill orders with, because of the scarcity of cars, 





which is increased becayse of the coal strike. 

All developments at Baltimore, Md., now are in the 
direction of an even more active demand for sash and 
doors and millwork, and the factories and jobbers 
have as much business as they can possibly handle, 
despite the fact that quotations are being marked up 
from time to time. The large western producers, it 
is stated, still find themselves unable to keep up with 
the calls for their products, and delays in making 
shipment are numerous, while buyers find it difficult 
to place orders, many of the factories being so far 
behind that they refuse to take on any more commit- 
ments. Everything points to an exceptional spring 
trade, numerous building projects taking shape; and 
the manufacturers are doing all they can to get in 
position to take advantage of the boom, of the termi- 
nation of which there is now no indication. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have all the work they can handle. Door factories 
in the Bay counties are operating at a normal rate 
of production. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are quite busy, 
with a good eastern demand. The mills are closing 
down for the winter, but the factories will continue 
to operate. Cut sash and door stock is in big demand. 
Pine box shook is still being turned out in large quan- 
tities to fill California orders. The supply of cars for 
eastern shipments has slightly improved. 





The Government of Brazil has. just contracted with 
the Handley-Page Co. for the establishment of aerial 
transportation of mails in the republic. Lines will be 
operated between Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco and 
Rio and Porto Alegre. Probably later airships will go 
to Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars. 


Tims B. Quinn, Missicire! 




















KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


‘YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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LUMBER CO. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
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Daily Capacity, 250,000 Ft. 


Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Fir Lumber 


Exclusively 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


You may sell a man an order for lum- 
ber by clever talking, thru friendship, 
by personal solicitation or by mail. 
But there is only one way to make 
permanent, satisfied customers and 
that is by not overselling them and by 
delivering the goods. 


90% Repeat Orders 


is the yearly average in our business. Could 
a mill man have any better endorsement of his 
lumber, his service and his reputation of being 
a dependable source of supply? We're cutting 
5.250.000 feet of Soft, Old Growth Yellow 
Douglas Fir every month and manufacture it 
into lumber that meets the demands of 


Retail Yards, Factories wad 
Industrial Plants 


Let’s get acquainted. 





Rail shipments over all lines. 
Cargo shipments to all parts of the world. 














ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 








We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 


ta Lumber Co. — 
ety General Office: at 

q d RENO, Loyalton, 

you today. NEV. California 











acific 


Coast 
LUMBER 


Sullivan Lumber Co. 


Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, - 332 So. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











LONG FIR JOISTS... 
ano BIG TIMBERS i" 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 








Minneseia HM. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTS. 
THE WOODS contains the best work of ““The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘“‘TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most: widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage . 





BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Notasulga — Haynes-Bass Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ARKANSAS. De ‘' Queen—Builders’ 
incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Helena—Thalé Mill & Box Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $30,000. 


Supply Co., 


CALIFORNIA. Grass Valley—C. F. Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
INDIANA. Syracuse—Syracuse Table Co., in- 


creasing capital from $35,000 to $100,000. 
1OWA. Des Moines—N. S. Nielson Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 
KENTUCKY. Louisville—Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to $500,000. 
Louisville—Sobel Marx Furniture Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000; to manufacture furniture. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Wolverine Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $10,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Webb—Webb Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 
MISSOURI. Whitehall-- Whitehall Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $20,uu0. 

NEW YORK. Holland—Holland Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Queens—Corona Lumber 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Fuller Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

King—King Manufacturing Co., incorporated; 
furniture manufacturing. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Cleveland Kitchen Table Co., 
incorporated. 

Youngstown—Southwest Lumber & Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Valley Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Portland—Kavelage Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $15,000 to $75,000. 

Tillamook—Gordon Box Co., incorporated. 


TEXAS. McGregor—Texas Implement Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—Raymond Shingle & 
Timber Co., incorporated. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Central Tie & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; to deal 
in timber, ties, tanbark and other timber products 
and to manufacture lumber in the Milroy district, 
Grant County. . 

WISCONSIN. Cavour—Cavour Land & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; 
logging and lumbering. 

Milwaukee—Tegge Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $100,000 to $200,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Gagetown—Ewart C. At- 
kinson and others have incorporated the W. C. At- 
kinson Lumber Co, (Ltd.); capital, $48,000; general 
lumber business. 

ONTARIO. Hamilton—A provincial charter has 
been granted to the Laoc Coal & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
to manufacture and deal in lumber and other wood 
products. ; 

Toronto—‘‘Lumber and Pulpwood of British Co- 
lumbia”” has been’ granted a federal charter to 
operate in British Columbia; headquarters, 120 Bay 
Street, Toronto; Concern owns timber limits on 
Ahbau Lake and Willow River in the Cariboo dis- 
trict, B. C, f 

QUEBEC. Montreal—Grand River (Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture and deal 
in lumber, pulp, paper and similar products. 

Chicoutimi—La Compagnie Saquenay (Ltd.), in- 
corporated; capital, $25,000; to manufacture and 
deal in lumber, wood products and pulpwood. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. England—H. M. Euart. has left the 
Arkmo Lumber Co. to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness with the Euart-Carl Lee Lumber Co., Mrs. 
R. B. Carl Lee being the other member of the firm. 

Hot Springs—E. R. Roll has purchased the J. N. 
Coppock Lumber Co. in South Hot Springs. 

Leachville—Henry Bailey sold his shingle mill to 
the Bowen-Abernethy Feed Co. and John Tharp who 
have taken possession and will conduct the mill at 
full capacity. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Allen H. Daugh- 
erty, director, announces the removal of the prin- 
cipal office of the Ocean Lumber Co. from Seattle 
to 260 California Street, San Francisco. The Seattle 
office will be retained as a branch office. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Renfroe & Wil- 
liams Co. is succeeded by the Dekle Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Hawkinsville—William English is 
succeeded by the Sams Lumber Co. 


IDAHO. Cambridge, Parma and Weiser—The 
Spurrier Lumber Co. has been sold to the Boise- 
Payette Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Decatur—D. A. Heidelbaugh & Son 
are succeeded by the Builders & Consumers’ Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated, with a capital of $100,000. 

Weldon—The Midland Lumber Co. has purchased 
the lumber business of H. H. Nottelman. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville — The partnership 
operated as George Alt & Co., contractors and 
operators of a lumber yard, is to be dissolved, Wil- 
liam A. Alt having asked for a dissolution and ap- 
pointment of a receiver to wind up the affairs of the 
concern. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham — The Buttrick 
Lumber Co. has purchased the property on Felton 
Street which has been leased by it as a lumber yard 
and mill site for years. 

MINNESOTA. Walker—The Bragg Hardware 
Co. has purchased the lumber yard of the Backus 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Carthage—The C. E. Matthews 
a Co. has succeeded the T. G. Coyne Lumber 

‘0. 


Corporation, incor- 


Timber 
to do general 


Caruthersville—A. J. & L. L. Dillman are suc- 
ceeded in the lumber business by the A. J. Dillman 
—— Co., incorporated, with a capital of $25,- 
00. 


NEBRASKA. Tekamah—Holmquist & Tunberg 
succeed E, C. Houston & Co. in the lumber and 
coal business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Stanley—The Rogers Lum- 
ber Co. has been consolidated with the St. Anthony 
& Dakota Elevator Co. 

OHIO. Hicksville—The Hicksville Handle Co. has 
removed to Three Rivers, Mich. 

OREGON. Portland—H. J. Anderson has changed 
the name of his lumber business to Gerlinger An- 
derson Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Fairchance—John L. 
is succeeded by the Darby Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Glen Mary—The Tennessee Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. has sold its flooring plant to the 
John B. Ransom Co., of Nashville, who will operate 
under the name of American Hardwood Flooring 

oO. 

VERMONT. Burlington—The Horatio Hickok Co. 
has been sold to A. B. Buell who has purchased the 
interest of his partner, F. E. Burgess. The com- 
pany, which makes box shooks and crates, has been 
in operation since 1875, and will continue to operate 
along the same lines, tho it will be completely re- 
organized. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Cargo Shingle Co. 
has been sold to the Clough Shingle Co., which has 
been incorporated with a capital of $75,000. 

Kalama—Senator F. G. Barnes has sold his new 
shingle mill at Kalama to Robert Barr, a logger of 
Kelso, Wash., and associates. The Barr Shingle 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $60,000. 


WISCONSIN. Ft. Atkinson—The William Lemke 
Co., manufacturer of novelties and toys, has con- 
solidated with the American Toy Co., of Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. The new company will operate as the 
American Toy Horse Co., and maintain a large 
plant at Marinette, Wis. 

Merrill—The Hurd Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the Northern Lumber & Supply Co. 

Minocqua—William Schlecht has purchased the 
interest of his partner, G. R. Wilson, in the firm of 
Wilson & Schlecht, sawmill and lumber yard opera- 
tors since 1895. 

Rhinelander—The Brown Land & Lumber Co. has 
purchased another sawmill at Saxon, Wis. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NOVA SCOTIA: Belmont—The Nova_ Scotia 
Woodworking Co., of Oxford and Halifax, has pur- 
chased the wood working factory and timber limits 
of Barnhill Brothers at Belmont. The new owner 
has booked large orders and the plant will be ex- 
tended and operated all year. ‘ 

ONTARIO. Bridgenorth — Kelly Brothers 
moving their mill to Lakefield, Ont. 

Toronto—John B. Reid has retired from active 
management of Reid & Co., retail lumber dealers. 
His son, Capt. George T. Reid, is now in charge of 
the business. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Marietta—The Marietta Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

ARKANSAS. England — The Ewart-Carl Lee 
Lumber Co. is a new retail concern here. 

Gillett—Hugh Jordan recently began manufactur- 
ing handles. 

FLORIDA. Haines City—The Robert Reidell Ce. 
is a new retail concern here. 

Winter Haven—The Joseph Brumby Hardware 
Co. has begun a retail lumber business. 


Darby 


are 


GEORGIA. Richland—The Alexander & Haynes 
Lamaner Co. recently began operating a sawmill 
ere. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—The O’Brien Lumber Co. is 
a new wholesale hardwood lumber concern here. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Zobac & Valenta have be- 
gun a retail lumber business. 

Estherville—The Estherville Hardwood Milling 
Co. is a new concern here, having organized with 
M. H. Schloeman as secretary, purchased a tract 
of timber and obtained a contract for furniture 
specialties. 


KENTUCKY. Murray—Hold Brothers will open 
a lumber business here. 


MASSACHUSETTS. New Bedford—The Great 
Northern Lumber Co. has been organized to furnish 
lumber for the Home Building Corporation recently 
organized here. A yard will be opened and lumber 
furnished to other contractors also. 


MICHIGAN. Cadillac—A mass meeting held in 
this city endorsed the proposition to secure the De- 
troit Veneer & Panel Co.’s plant for Cadillac. The 
concern has asked $25,000 in subscriptions to stock 
in the company as a bonus. 

MISSOURI. Lamar—Inglish & Weaver 
opened a retail lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Tekamah—The Brown Lumber Co. 
is a new concern here. 


NEW YORK. New York—The Smith-Hiseman 
Corporation of America recently began an export 
lumber business. 

New York—The American Lumber Sales Co., of 
Philadelphia, has opened an office at 29 West 
Thirty-fourth Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lexington—The Moffitt 
Furniture & Upholstery Co. is a new concern here. 

OKLAHOMA. Bristow—The Weleetka Lumber 
Co. will open a yard here and a branch at Winona. 

OREGON. Harrisburg—The Oregon Machine Co. 
has begun operating a sawmill here. 

Newberg—Giddings & Kleis have started a saw- 
mill here. 

Veronia—Albert Park recently began operating a 
sawmill. 

TEXAS. Orange—The H. Janssen Lumber Co., 
of New Orleans, has made arrangements to estab- 
lish offices in Orange, where it has secured boom- 
age space and will make this a forwarding point in 


have 
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oT business. M. S. Raby will have charge of the 
office. 

San Saba- The Super-Quality Cedar Co. recently 
began a wh lesale business in cedar products; C 
E. Deese, p: oprietor. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Christy Lumber 
Co. is a new wholesale concern here. 

Seattle—The Jay Manufacturing Co. recently be- 
gan business. 

WISCONSIN. Cavour—The Cavour Land & 
Lumber Co. is a new industry here, engaging in 
general logging and lumbering. 

Grand Rapids—The Bloomer Ice Cream Co. will 
equip its factory for the manufacture of wooden 
toys, according to A. C. Bloomer, manager. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—A. T. Smith has opened the 
“Lumber Market & Exchange’’ with offices at 34 
Victoria Street. The object of the new organiza- 
tion is to render prompt service to wholesalers and 
retailers in the matter of stock. 


CASUALTIES 


GEORGIA. Darien—The Altamaha Woodworking 
Co. has had a recent fire loss. 


ILLINOIS. Moweaqua—Sanner Lumber Yards; 
roof under construction collapsed, injuring several 
men and causing some damage. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Canton Lumber 
Co., at Canton, a Baltimore suburb, lost two 
| egg and a large quantity of lumber by fire on 

ec. 4. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed about $25,000 worth of lumber be- 
longing to the Export Lumber Co. which was stored 
in a building of the Boston & Maine Railroad at 
Mystic Wharves. 

Harvard—Fire caused a $20,000 loss to the A. & 
D. Box Shook Co.’s plant and threatened with de- 
struction the Shaker village here. The fire is said 
to have started in a waste woodpile of the shook 
plant. The building of the plant was destroyed. The 
flames spread so rapidly thru the box shop that a 
five-ton motor truck backed up against the build- 
ing could not be moved in time to save it. 

NEW YORK. Potsdam—The sawmill owned by 
Frank A. Cutting, of Boston, at Lake Ozonia was 
destroyed by fire with a loss of about $9,000. The 
mill will probably be rebuilt. 

OHIO. Cincinnati — Fire of unknown origin 
caused slight damage in the lumber yard of the 
Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. 

Cleveland—The Edgewater Lumber & Supply Co. 
is reported to have suffered a $200,000 loss by fire 
recently. The W. G. Meyers Lumber Co. is also re- 
ported to have been damaged by fire. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—J. L. Hudman is put- 
ting in a new sawmill six and a half miles west of 
here which will be operated by his son, S. Hudman. 

Gillett—The Williams, Colvin & Williams Slack 

Barrel Stave Mill Co. is rushing work on a new 
mill. 
Little Rock—W. C. Garrison, who recently sold his 
lumber business at Batesville, is said to be plan- 
ning the establishment of a new lumber mill in 
Little Rock. 


COLORADO. Ault—The Ault Exchange Co. will 
enlarge its lumber, coal, feed and implement store, 


INDIANA. Daleville—The W. E. Vasbinder hard- 
wood lumber plant is being extensively enlarged. 
A new mill is being constructed which will double 
the capacity of the plant. 


IOWA. Sioux City—The Omaha Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., in business at Omaha, has purchased a 
site in Sioux City and will erect a plant. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Mengel Box Co. 
has purchased land adjoining its box plant which 
it is said will be utilized for the erection of an 
addition to house the proposed panel plant for 
which the company has already purchased ma- 
chinery. 


MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co. is installing additional dry kilns and 
lumber storage capacity, 140 by 250 feet. 

Kalkaska—The proposition to bond Kalkaska for 
$7,500, the sum necessary to rebuild the Kalkaska 
Handle Co.’s plant, was carried at the recent elec- 


tion. The new plant will be larger than the old 
one. A chair factory is also being sought for this 
town. 


MINNESOTA. Grand Rapids—The Minnesota 
Veneer Works has almost completed the erection of 
the main building, 200 by 70, of its new plant. A 
boarding camp and a large barn are also being 
built, and extensions to the electric light and tele- 
phone lines and the village water supply line will 
be constructed. A logging camp is being built near 
Deer River where the company will log this winter. 

MONTANA. Pablo—A new planing mill is be- 
ing installed here by Flanagan & Rodgers. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Reidsville—The John B. 
Rogers Lumber Co. is installing a sawmilling and 
woodworking plant here. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—An addition is 
being built by the L. Vaughn Co. which will greatly 
increase the capacity of its woodworking plant. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—The Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), will add to its shed capacity here and 
will also establish and operate a planing mill. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—It is reported that 
the Bishop lumber mill, at Montesano, will be dis- 
continued and that E. K. Bishop, its owner, will 
construct a mill on a 400-foot river frontage tract 
in this city. The mill is to have a capacity of about 
60,000 feet, it is said, and will be thoroly modern in 
equipment, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parsons—The machine room 
at the plant of the Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co. 
has been rebuilt, 46 by 240 in size, and other, im- 
provements are being planned by the company. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—The Fifield Lumber Co. 
is erecting a one-story planing mill, 70 by 100 feet, 
on North High Street. 

Rhinelander—The Brown Land & Lumber Co. has 
purchased a sawmill at Saxon, Wis., which has not 


been in operation for several years. About $30,000 
will be expended in new machinery and alterations. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Ottawa—D. J. MacDonald is erect- 
ing a sawmill on Turner Street. 

Peterboro—The Alfred McDonald Lumber Co. will 
erect a box factory and will also further develop 
its sash, door and planing mill plant. 

Toronto—A new concern, ‘Lumber & Pulpwood of 
British Columbia,’’ by name, with headquarters at 
120 Bay Street, Toronto, has been granted a federal 
charter to do business in British Columbia. A tim- 
ber tract about 48 square mills in extent, located 
on the Willow River and Ahbrau Lake in the Cari- 
boo district, British Columbia, will be developed, 
and a sawmill of 100,000 feet daily capacity will be 
erected there. Joseph Oliver, of Toronto, is presi- 
dent of the concern, and John W. Gordon, of 
Toronto, secretary. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 8.—Suit has been entered 
in the United States District Court here against Wil- 
liam Houlton, of the Houlton Lumber Co., of Tangi- 
pahoa Parish, the plaintiff being the Brooks-Scanlon 
Co., of Minneapolis. The action is based on a timber 
contract between the two companies signed in 1917. 





LitTLE Rock, ArK., Dec. 9.—The Arkansas Supreme 
Court has decided that the Milliken-James Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Clark County, should recover $537.64 
of the American Hardwood Lumber Co. for a carload 
of lumber shipped to it, which the latter company de- 
clined to pay for, claiming it was not according to 
specifications. The company’s action in the matter 
amounted to an acceptance of the car, so the court 


held 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—The Kelsey Wheel Co. 
has purchased 14,000 acres of hardwood timber lands 
in Issaquena County, Mississippi, for a consideration 
of $336,000. The timber on these lands will be brought 
to Memphis to supply the automobile body construc- 
tion plant being erected in that city. 








MARTINSBURG, W. VA., Dec. 8.—Dr. F. J. Kenney and 
associates, of this city, have purchased from B. D. 
Lochbaum, of Hagerstown, Md., 1,700 acres of timber 
between Magnolia and Paw Paw, Morgan County, 
West Virginia. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 9.—The Mengel Box Co. re- 
cently sold 6,000 acres of cut-over lands near Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., at prices ranging from $35 to $70 an 
acre, 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 9.—Lafont & Kramer, of 
Dallas, Tex., have purchased hardwood timber lands 
along Big Creek in Perry County, and will install stave 
mills by the first of the year. The Kentucky & West 
Virginia Stave Co. has also purchased an oak timber 
tract below Whitesburg near the main Louisville & 
Nashville line. Mills will be installed. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 9.—Eastern lumbermen are 
said to be negotiating for the several thousand acres 
of hardwood timber owned by “Uncle Bob” Bates, the 
98-year old lumberman of the Rockhouse Creek section 
west of Whitesburg. 








Italian Imports of American Lumber 


American exports of lumber and timber to Italy have 
suffered an alarming decrease during the war, as is 
evidenced by the appended table giving the American 
official figures for exports of pitch pine timber and 
lumber and of gum lumber to that country during the 
last six fiscal years. These two woods represented 
practically the entire movement to Italy, both before 
and during the war. The following figures show that 
American lumber interests have a lot of trade to win 
back from Italy, besides the new trade that all reports 
indicate is within easy reach should America care to 
go after it energetically : 


Pitch Pine Boards, planks, and 





timber, scantlings 
YEARS sawed Pitch pine Gum 

1913-14 ffeet... 64,483,000 43,812,000 8,990,000 
‘“***) value... $1,180,981 $899,828 $470,562 

1914-15 (feet... 25,456,000 17,438,000 2,809,00 
+++) value.. $387,047 $336,201 $76,821 
1915-16 feet... 29,946,000 40,148,000 185,000 
920-++-) value.. $495,794 $749,409 $4,650 
“eee"s***) value... $366,677 $180,442 $450 
1917-18 feet... 983,00 1,293,000 598,000 
peoldlimeiide $27,550 $59,015 $32,764 

1918-19 feet... 1,182,000 3,292,000 576,00 
P wes? Pes. $45,181 $152,177 $30,277 


Since the beginning of the war, which naturally in- 
terrupted overseas trading seriously, Italy has ob- 
tained large quantities of lumber from Switzerland, 
and the following statistical compilation by the Swiss 
Government shows the exports of hardwoods and soft- 
wood timber and planks from the latter to the former 
country during the first half of 1918 and 1919, Quan- 
tities are stated in metric quintals of 220.46 pounds 
and values in francs, for which the normal exchange 
rate is 19.3 cents. 


Kinds Jan.-June, 1918 Jan,-June, 1919 
of wood Quintals Francs Quintale France 
Timber : 
Hardwood .. 32,415 573,330 31,932 828,503 
Softwood ... 4,747 45,433 22,527 233,060 
Planks etc. : 
Hardwood .. 4,674 92,227 8,980 256,209 
Softwood ...511,684 10,635,419 401,886 10,954,631 


The values given in this table should not be con- 
founded with those that the Italians paid for the lum- 
ber, which were considerably higher, for the reason 
that while the Swiss franc and the Italian lire normal- 
ly are of the same value the Swiss exchange held at 
approximately par during the whole war period and 
the Italian dropped tremendously. Hence the Italians 
paid from 50 to 80 percent more, in lire, than the 
franc values given above. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: . 
h Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When Considering 
LUMBER 
Give 


REDWOOD 


A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


t 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 














— The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 









W-|-McKEE LUMBER 


ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






: 


Pine 


Idaho White Pine 


California “33="" 


Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 
Ceiling, 


FIR ss 


Siding and Finish, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 





Flooring, 











E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 











IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. Ped 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, || specia 
All Grades } canner Mins. r =, 7 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA. VALLEY 


" 








Try a Car of 
Dimension 


Our Deer Island mill manufactures 
nothing but Timbers and Dimen- 
sion stock—all of which grade up to 


No. 1 Common and Better 


We stack our lenghts and widths separate and can 
therefore give you what you want when you want it. 


0. R. Menefee Company 


Mills et Peet. wat Porttand, Ore. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 


cS ail 


' 


Tide 
Creek 











Spruce—F ir 


Structural— Bridge Timbers 
Factory—Yard Stock 





H.P. Dutton L eillud.. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 

















St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELENS, ORE. 
(28 Miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agenits: 


CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
Lumbermen’'s Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fir and 


cedar J -IILIUNG 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 











Broughton & Wiggins Company 


j wenn Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














BUILDERS SIGN TWO-YEAR PEACE PACT 


New York, Dec. 6.—Negotiations which have 
been in progress for a year between employers and 
workmen in the building trades have culminated in 
an agreement to be officially ratified this week, 
which is expected to insure peace during 1920 and 
1921. Builders are congratulating themselves upon 
the prospect that the contract just entered into 
will make possible the prosecution, without inter- 
ruption by labor troubles, of the enormous volume 
of construction work that the city and adjacent 
districts need. There has been no serious difficulty 
between employers and employees in the building 
industry in this city for some time, and the new 
agreement is counted on to insure the continuance 
of amicable relations for the next two years at 
least. 

The agreement just entered into between the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association and the 
Building Trades Council—the latter representing 
a total of 41 unions—affects about 150,000 work- 
ers. The purpose of the contract as set forth in 
the preamble is ‘‘to obtain continuity of employ- 
ment and uninterrupted production.’’ The agree- 
ment calls for a 44-hour week, and the following 
scale of wages, per day cf eight hours: 


Asbestos workers and insulators.............6+ $8.00 
Dee IEE ao sins sas eS a.Nley ee See ws eee O 7.00 
RD 56-065 059 oc 3 0+ SB es OE 6 TR ERR 8.00 
Se IS <i, 5-6: 5 b's ins sib oes 4b Ree See .00 
Composition roofers............+2.0. $7.00 and 7.50 
ID EINE 055 sa Gey. sn cp Wo in Ohare Tawa 589 AO NOD 7.50 
RECT R III 5 5. 5.0, ine 4.00) 06 99 910-619-0:9.6)'8 G08 8.00 
Dlectrical workers’ helpers...........ssecccees 4.50 
BUOVACOR CONBITUCIOLS osc isis cwsvereccivecs se 8.00 
Hlevator constructors’ helpers................- 6.00 


Hoisting engineers (weekly, $46.50) ; broken time 9.00 


Hoisting engineers on combination machinery. ..16.0 
House shorers and sheathpilers................ 7.50 
Housesmiths and bridgemen............seeee0- 8.00 
SECOMEEIEEEIN, SISTINE yp. 6. 5:5:6.000' 00-010 0.00 0050 8.00 
ee ee eee eee eh eee 6.00 
Marble carvers (April 1, 1020) «0.066 sccccevcces 9.00 
Marble cutters and setters (April 1, 1920)...... 8.00 
Marble polishers, bed rubbers and sawyers (April 

ES SESS RS eerie ee ae te .50 
Marble cuttera’ WelWOTBi. occ osc ccc ccc ecccoe 6.00 
Mosaic and terrazzo workers.........esccesces 7.00 
PRINGCTS ANA TOCOTRIOTEs .6.0:0666 occ cb see ees .00 
ae Rate eee ee retry eee ae 8.50 


be ge. Se eee area 6.00 
PIVIHCES BHA COS AULCISs coc coc cer cesses 8.00 
Roofers and sheet metal workers.............-. 8.00 
Steam and hot water Hitters... sss cccccccsvcne 8.00 
Steam and hot water fitters’ helpers............ 6.00 


Tile layers A 
Ey Se SUN». 4.6.0: 0 656.000 0:0 60 d.0 0:0 ks Ke 49 00 6.00 
Upholsterers 9.25 

Important provisions regarding strikes, walkouts 
and lockouts read as follows: 


The unions as a whole, or as a single union, shall 
not order any strike against a member of the Building 
Trades Employers’ Association, neither shall any num- 
ber of union men leave the work of a member of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, nor shall any 
member of the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion lock out his employees; and, should any union, 
or the members of any union, violate this agreement, 
and the violation is not discontinued within one week 
from the time of notice of said violation is sent to the 
Building Trades Council, it shall not be considered a 
violation if the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion, or any member or members thereof, proceed to 
man the work with such men as can be secured, or, 
in case of such violation, if the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association locks out the members of the de- 
faulting union, or declares a general cessation of work. 

It is further agreed that if workmen not members 
of the unions parties hereto are alleged to be employed 
on any job whereon any member or members of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association are doing 
work, it shall be brought immediately to the atten- 
tion of the board of arbitration hereinafter provided 
for, and if the facts are found by said board to be as 
alleged, it shall not be deemed a violation of this 
agreement for any members of the unions above men- 
tioned to refuse to work on the job in question, unless 
such workmen are justifiably employed in the case 
above provided for, that is, where a union, or a num- 
ber of members of the union, have first violated this 
agreement. 


Provision is made for a permanent board of 
arbitration, to consist of five members of the execu- 
tive committee of the board of governors of the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, and five 
members of the executive committee of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. This board is to have juris- 
diction over any disputes that may arise relative to 
alleged violations of the agreement. In case of 
failure to agree provision is made for an umpire, 
whose decision will be final. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








SAMUEL CURTISS JOHNSON, founder and 
president of the S. C. Johnson & Sons Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Racine, Wis., died early Sunday morn- 
ing, Dec. 7, after an illness of a few weeks, at the 
age of 86. Mr. Johnson was born in Elyria, Ohio, 
Dec. 24, 1838, going to Kenosha, Wis., in 1860, where 
he conducted a book store. In 1880 he became affili- 
ated with the Racine Hardware Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of school and office furniture. A few 
years ago he organized the Johnson & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of hardwood flooring 
etc. He was also the founder of the employee’s 
bonus provision in Racine factories and was a lib- 
eral supporter of various charitable organizations. 
Until a few weeks ago, in spite of his advanced age, 
he visited his offices daily. He is survived by a son, 
Herbert, general manager of the company, and a 
daughter. ; 





JOHN F. HARRISON, for the last thirty-five 
years head of the flour and sawmill departments of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Milwau- 
kee, died after a brief illness at his residence, 637 
Hackett Avenue, Dec. 4, aged 78. Mr. Harrison was 
born in Manchester, England, in 1841 and went to 
Canada with his parents when a child. He later 
moved to the States and served as a volunteer in 
the Civil War. He went to Milwaukee in 1884 and 
became associated with the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
with which firm he remained until his death. He 
was widely known thruout the United States, hav- 
ing erected many sawmills in all parts of the coun- 
try. He is survived by one son, John M., of Minne- 
apolis, and two daughters. Mrs. E. V. Pryne, one 
of his daughters, served with the Red Cross in 
France during the war and was awarded a distin- 
guished service medal for services with the A. E. F. 





FRANK A. SATTERWHITE, sales manager of 
the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
St. Louis, died suddenly on Wednesday, Dec. 3. 
He was stricken with heart disease on the train 
while on his way to the company’s mills at Gideon, 
Mo., and was removed from the train at Ste. Gene- 
vieve, where he expired. He had been apparently 
in the best of health when he left St. Louis. The 
body was brought back to St. Louis and funeral 
services held there Friday, with interment at his 
old home, Blackwell, Mo. The pallbearers were Mr. 
Satterwhite’s friends in the lumber business and in- 
cluded Carl Anderson, Fred C. Christmann, W. W. 
Dings, J. A. Hafner, O. T. Steudle and William Carr, 
who went to Blackwell with the funeral party. Mr. 
Satterwhite was 38 years old and a native of Mis- 
souri. He began his career as a stenographer for 
the Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. Nine years 
ago he accepted a similar position with the Gideon- 
Anderson interests in St. Louis, and later was sales 
manager for that company six years. He leaves a 
wife and one son, thirteen years old. He had re- 
cently been elected vice chairman of Division B 
(Hardwoods) of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis. He was very popular and was regarded as 
one of the coming big men in the lumber world. 





JOSEPH D. DAY, president of the Day Lumber 
Co., of Big Lake, Wash., died on Saturday, Dec. 6, 


‘in a hospital in Seattle, after an illness of two 


months. He was 66 years of age and was a pioneer 
among the lumbermen who went from the northern 
white pine country to the Pacific coast. A native 


of Maine, he began his lumbering career there, later 
going to Rhinelander, Wis., where he operated for 
some years, being a member of the firm of Day, 
Daniels & Pierce. About eighteen years ago he 
bought an interest in the plant and timber at Big 
Lake, organizing the Day Lumber Co., and a year 
or two later was joined by C. C. Bronson and John 
Wixon, also from Rhinelander. For some years he 
had not been active in the company but looked 
after his fruit ranch at Peshastin, Wash. His wife 
died four years ago, and his only daughter died of 
influenza last year. He is survived by an only son, 
Frank Day, general manager of the Day Lumber 
Co. Mr. Day was a Mason and a Shriner, and was 
highly respected by a large circle of friends both in 
and out of the lumber industry. 





ARTHUR T. WAKELY, traveling inspector for 
the A. J. Chestnut Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
died on Dec. 7 of pneumonia. He was about 40 
years old and lived in Elmira, N. Y., where he leaves 
a family. He covered various eastern points for the 
company. 





BUCKNER P. McKENNON, aged 74, father of 
W. A. McKennon, head of the McKennon Lumber 
Co. at Shreveport, La., died in that city recently 
and was buried at Clarksville, Ark., his old home. 


MRS. EDWARD SCOFIELD, wife of Edward Sco- 
field, -prominent lumberman of Oconto, Wis., and 
former governor of Wisconsin, died Sunday, Dec. 7, 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital in Green Bay, is., after 
a short illness. Mrs. Scofield was born in Clarion, 
Pa., in 1850. 





E. R. ELLIOTT, of the Elliott Lumber Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., died on Dec. 8 in that city. Mr. Elliott 
was 62 years old and had resided in Madison nine- 
teen years. He was an Elk and member of the 
United Commercial Travelers’ Association and was 
well known among lumbermen both in Wisconsin 
and in other sections. : 





WILLIAM P. HUSSEY, dry kiln manufacturer, 
formerly of Indianapolis, Ind., died at his summer 
home in Ludington, Mich., Saturday, Dec. 6, aged 
79. Mr. Hussey was for many years vice president 
of the Standard Dry Kiln Co. and was also con- 
nected with the Dry Kiln “Door Carrier’ Co., of 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of the Hussey patent 
dry kiln door carrier. He retired about six years 
ago and since that time has lived in Chicago and 
Ludington. Funeral services were held in Indian- 
apolis and burial in the family mausoleum in Crown 
Hill Cemetery. Mr. Hussey is survived by two sons, 
Frank R. Hussey, advertising manager of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, and Bryant K. Hussey, of Lud- 
ington; one daughter, Mrs. Arthur Stead, of Lon- 
don, daughter-in-law of the late William T. Stead, 
the famous journalist who lost his life on the 
Titanic, and a brother, J. R. Hussey, of Indianapolis. 


MRS. MARY E. LUEDINGHAUS, wife of George 
Luedinghaus, pioneer lumber manufacturer of 
southwestern Washington, died at the family home 
in Dryad, Wash., Dec. 4, aged 58. Mrs. Lueding- 
haus was a native of Iowa, and for some years 
prior to her marriage resided in Chehalis, Wash. 
Besides her husband Mrs. Luedinghaus leaves two 
daughters, two brothers and a sister. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 41 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 6 














Lumber Shingles 
MD wetcceceuenewnss 55,525,000 5,065,000 
BONG be ce venoceecincee 40,610,000 3,942,000 
TRCROASOE «ccc cess 14,915,000 1,123,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 6 

Lumber Shingles 
BEE Scgcisccne ce nneeces 1,866,212,000 249,088,000 
DOE Genterrukeeeccees 2,205,773,000 273,205,000 
BHOCTORRS o.cccvcace 339,561,000 24,117,000 

SHIPMENTS—wWEEK ENDED DEC. 6 

‘ Lumber Shingles 
DD. évitnncas¥aws ees 20,595,000 4,287,000 
BOE ry howe elekcamete 18,980,000 2,658,000 
WMCPOREO «nv cscccs 1,615,000 1,629,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 6 

Lumber Shingles 
PE kee ORew eS ticces's 803,888,000 194,675,000 
BE eae cee edonwnes 1,022,348,000 154,919,000 
RE a i ae a Sh area ark la 39,756,000 
DGCKOASE .cckcecee vie | eae ian 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment for the five days ended Dec. 9, were as 
follows: 








CLASS No. Value 
GE RON iialévesig s werdniewes enwe aig "arerorn waeacae 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000 7 $ 20,300 

5,000 and under 0,000. 8 48,300 

10,000 and under 25,000. 9 137,500 
25,000 and under 50,000. 4 114,700 
50,000 and under 100,000 Ee 
CUE GO ca cscs eenteesequs 5 1,370,000 
NUMER io tales oho Ss oa wie ine rao me 33 $ 1,690,800 
Average valuation for week...... eee §1,2% 
Totals previous week............ 83 4,203,300 
Average valuation previous week... .... 50,642 
Totals corresponding week 1918... 22 107,450 
Totals Jan. 1 to Dec. 9, 1919..... 6,367 98,214,750 


Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,948 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Trade in northern pine con- 
tinues strong. Most mills are sold several weeks 
ahead and prices are very firm. 


33,296,137 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Demand is good and the 
market is very firm and strong. The recent ad- 
vances in prices did not curtail business. Prices 
current, Michigan and Canada type, are: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $151; 2%, 38-inch, $166; 4-inch, $176; 
selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $141; 2%-, 3-inch, $156; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $120; 5/4 to 8/4, $130; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $86; 
2%, 3-inch, $130; barn boards, No. 2, 6, 8-inch, $66; 
10-inch, $68; 12-inch, $72. 


New York, Dec. 9.—Inquiries are more active and 
with wholesalers finding continued difficulty in get- 
ting stocks from mill points, prices hold firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The white pine market is 
strong, with a much better demand than a short 
time ago. The advance in prices has not frightened 
away buyers and inquiries are quite persistent. 
It is hard to get stock and the mills are carrying 
much less than their usual quantities. A scarcity 
of the lower grades is looked for here before the 
winter is over, as the heavy stocks of the summer 
have become much depleted. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 9.—A healthy mar- 
ket is reported, orders coming in more freely than 
usual at this season. Advances of $2 to $8 were 
made during the last few weeks. Supplies for the 
season are down the lakes and some of the whole- 
sale yards find themselves shorter than usual, par- 
ticularly of the better grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 9.—The demand is active and 
while there have been some better offerings of stock, 
prices are strong and those who have been holding 
off business expecting a lower market are being 
disappointed. Assortments among retail yards are 
not large and the adjustment of local labor troubles 
promises more business. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—More spruce is selling 
and the market generally is firmer. For dimension 
demand has grown some lately. There is a most 
limited supply. Base remains at $55, other dimen- 
sion prices being: 9-inch, $56, 10-inch, $57; 12- 
inch, $59. Random demand is a little better than 
a week ago. The market is firmer for the narrow 
than for the wide. Prices current are: 2x3, 4, 6 
and 7, $46 to $48; 2x8, $48 to $50; 2x10, $50 to $51; 
2x12, $51 to $52. There have been more sale for 
matched boards than for a long time and they are 
higher. For random covering boards the demand is 
slow and the market fairly firm. Board prices are: 
covering, 5-inch and up, $42 to $43; matched, 


clipped, $47. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—In the white cedar trade there 
is no activity at present to amount to anything, as 
stocks, except poles, are short and the pole demand 
has not been normal for many months. White 
cedar shingles are much in demand but they are 
very scarce. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Hardwood prices continue to 
advance and quotations are so uncertain that there 
is no evenness among the distributers, quotations 
varying many dollars on the same items. The mill 
or distributer that has the stock is the one that 
gets the price. There are indications that hard- 
wood lumbermen in every branch of the industry 
are growing thoroly weary and disgusted with the 
present ‘“‘merry-go-round”’ market and long for the 
good old days when things moved along less fever- 
ishly. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—The market for all kinds 
of hardwoods continues to advance. Prices are go- 
ing up over night and there seems no let up in what 
appears to be a runaway market. Among the 
strongest items are No. 1 and No. 2 common gum, 
which have been especially active the last few 
weeks. 


New York, Dec. 9.—There is no falling off in the 
demand and prices continue very strong. With 
stock among consumers so low, there is more 
anxiety about time of shipment than concerning 


prices. The export inquiry is good. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Everything is moving 


along actively at the hardwood yards. Some of the 
yards have about all the business they will be able 
to handle for the remainder of the year and will 
undoubtedly be obliged to turn down some orders. 
Stiff prices prevail for all kinds of hardwoods, the 
advance being somewhere near 25 percent over a 
month ago, with not much stock available at the 
mills. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—The hardwood situation 
is one of continued marking up of the quotations. 
Mills seemingly are unable to accept all the orders 
which intending buyers are ready to place. Vir- 
tually all stocks are called for with great freedom 
and the mills are doing what they can to augment 
production but without being able to keep up with 
the demand. A big curtailment in the foreign move- 
ment has undoubtedly taken place, but this does not 
seem to affect the domestic market at all, which is 
in a scramble to get lumber. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—The hardwood market is 
most firm and demand is better and growing. There 
does not seem to be any section of the hardwood 
trade that is not active in spite of recent and sudden 
advances in prices all along the line. Prices cur- 
rent are as follows: White oak, quartered, $250 to 
$275; plain, $140 to $150; ash, $140 to $150; poplar, 
$135 to $145; maple, $100 to $105; birch, red, $115 to 
$120; sap, $105 to $110; beech, $80 to $85; basswood, 
$105 to $110. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 9.—All the hardwoods con- 
tinue strong and active. Consumers are willing to 
pay almost anything that is asked in order to fill 
in their needs. Oak, poplar, chestnut, walnut and 
hickory have held every advance of the previous 
week, while ash and maple have gone even higher, 
the former selling $5 higher for thicknesses above 
11-inch, as follows: 1%-inch, $185; 1%4-inch, $190; 
2-inch, $195; and No. 1 common, 2-inch, $120. The 
$5 advances in maple are: FAS, 1l-inch, to $95; 
1%-inch, to $105; 1%4-inch, to $110; and 2-inch, to 
$120; No. 1 common, 1-inch, to $75, 1%-inch, to $85; 
11%4-inch, to $90; and 2-inch, to $95. Also there have 
been advances of $5 on sales of basswood, sending 
FAS, 1-inch, to $100; 14%- and 14-inch, to $105; and 
2-inch to $110; and No. 1 common, 1-inch, to $75; 
1%- and 1%-inch, to $80; and 2-inch, to $85. FAS 
birch, 1-inch, sold $5 higher, at $125; No. 1 common, 
$10 higher, at $100; and No. 2 common, $10 higher, 
at $70. It is becoming increasingly difficult to se- 
cure hardwoods in quantities desired and all wood 
consuming factories are short of dry stocks and are 
using them faster than they are being replenished. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 8.—The demand for oak re- 
mains heavy, with inch No. 1 common especially 
active and a very small amount of dry stock in this 
territory to draw from. There is very little demand 
for switch ties and bill oak. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—What hemlock stocks still exist 
are selling at strong prices and mills and whole- 
salers are in no mood to contract ahead at present 
figures. They are willing to wait and take a chance 
on future prices, so confident are they that the 
market will become stronger. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—The hemlock market is 
firmer and demand is slightly improved, both for 
dimension and for boards. Random boards are still 
purchasable at $40. Eastern clipped boards, 10 to 
16 feet, are firmer and what dealing there is has 
been at $43, there having been very few sales, if 
any, at $42, 


New York, Dec. 9.—Stock continues decidedly 
scarce with wholesalers exercising great care as to 
committing themselves ahead for any period. Sub- 
urban yards have been getting a good run of busi- 
ness and the prospects for continued activity are 
very satisfactory. A large amount of repair work 
has kept some of the outlying yards active and little 
complaint has been made regarding the higher range 
of prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—There is an active demand 
for hemlock and the same trouble as for weeks in 
getting the stocks needed. Some big producers who 
ordinarily have plenty of lumber at this season are 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Piro 
FIR and SPRUCE 


BRIGHTON MILLS 
COMPANY 
MILLS: SALES OFFICE: 


on Nehalem Bay, Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
BRIGHTON, ORE. PORTLAND, ORE. 











We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quiek dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us yeur inquiries. 


ext 





MEL TIALT 11 S14 Ads 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 





Remember 


Last Fall > 


When the orders started to pour 
in, it was a case of “every man 
for himself and the divil take the 
hindmost.” ‘ 


Are You Going To Wait Too Long? 
BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 





SALES OFFICES, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Everett, Washington 
Shelton, Washington 











Write for Leaflet des- 
cribing the manu- 
facture and grading 
of our 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-GradeInspected 
Shingles 
Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 


and Special Cuttings. 











TRADE MARK 





a e Solicited. 
Corr Pp 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co.: 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 








White Pine Specialists of the West 


Oregon and Western 
White Pine 


California White and Sugar 
Pine 
Idaho White Pine and Coast 
Fir 
Factory Stocks. 
Pine, Fir.and Spruce. 


Large Stocks No. 2 & 3 Com. 
Western White Pine Boards. 


Oregon- Washington Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


835 Henry Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
J. W. FAULKNER, 652 Otis Building, - = - 
M. J, THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, - 
F. T. YOUNG, 404 Marshall Building, - 
WM. D. MERSHON, 1 Modicen Ave., - 


Special Attention 


Chicago, Ill. 
- Detroit, Mich, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, N.Y. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 








Why go East 4 Here’s our 

































































Mechanically Improved 
1,1 AIR-COOLED BURNER 
fH AN } iad 
2 : . 1 Y, 
a 2m t i _ 
steers 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


SratioNaRY BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Repairing Done On Short Notice 
Seattle Boiler Works, Stxrrewist 


Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F, Hopkins, Prop., Rea Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B.C. 











entirely out of the market. It looks as if a scarcity 
of hemlock would exist for a long time, particularly 
in Pennsylvania stock, for the timber there is get- 
ting scarce. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Demand is as- 
serting unusual strength, attributed to inability to 
secure supplies in other territories. Stock is lower 
than at any time during the season and orders are 
being turned down daily. Dealers find the greatest 
difficulty in securing supplies at the mills, due to 
the scarcity of stock at manufacturing points and 
inability to secure cars. Mills are asking an ad- 
vance of $2. The consumers are not disposed to de- 
lay buying on account of the higher prices, as is 
evidenced by the desire to get building materials. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 9.—Demand for hemlock has 
shown some effect of the more unfavorable weather 
for outdoor heavy construction work, which is some 
relief to manufacturers and wholesalers who have 
been pressed for months to make deliveries faster 
than the condition of their stocks warranted. 
Manufacturers of the Appalachian region are hav- 
ing great difficulty with transportation. Prices are 


firm. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—The fir market is strong and 
becoming stronger. Wholesalers report that a large 
number of transits are out despite the cry from 
the producing country that cars were never scarcer 
than now. There is every indication that a strong 
fir market will continue thruout the winter. Little 
spruce is being sold here, while the red cedar shingle 
market is in such a market condition that it is 
necessary to wire for a quotation. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 6.—The lumber market has 
reached the highest point recorded in many years. 
Quotations vary considerably but the upward move- 
ment shows no signs of ceasing. Many mills have 
withdrawn from the market; others are declining 
business in expectation of further advances. 

Vertical grain flooring was quoted at $78@79 this 
week and No. 1 common at $31.50. Lath are selling 
at the highest point on record. Logs are very 
scarce. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 6.—With a decreased car sup- 
ply mills are piling stock, which is gradually ap- 
proaching normal. The market is stronger than 
ever, with prices spasmodic and covering a wide 
range. Mills generally are getting ready for the 
seasonal shutdown Dec. 13. Logs are strong, with a 
tendency toward a perpendicular lift of $5 over the 
present quotations of $16, $21 and $26. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—The heavy run in the 
fir market has slowed down some in the last week, 
southwestern demand having dropped off a little. 
Inquiry from the east side is larger. Unless many 
mills get back into the market soon, it probably 
will not be able to stand much of a run. Stocks 
have not been built up much and on some items 
are reported a little too short for comfort. Prices 
are very firm and some items show a tendency to 
further advances. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The sale of the Pacific 
coast woods is being restricted because of the in- 
ability to get cars. As soon as a car is placed in 
transit it is picked up by some buyer. Prices have 
had a stiff advance lately. One of the strongest 
items is spruce lath, which is selling at retail at 
$15, as compared with $7.25 in the summer. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Very little western pine is be- 
ing sold because the mills have not the stocks to 
offer this territory. A few distributers get orders 
placed now and then by sheer begging the mills, 
but then the delivery takes a long time. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 6.—With considerable 
snow in the mountains the white and sugar pine 
mills are closing down for the season, and stocks, 
which are now very limited with no assortment, will 
rapidly become depleted. Mills generally are ship- 
ping against orders already received and are turn- 
ing down a great deal of business. Heavy eastern 
inquiries continue to come in and there is a short- 
age of all kinds of lumber. Every grade is in de- 
mand. Cars are scarce now, but shipments will 
continue thruout the winter. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 6.—Many of the big con- 
cerns are out of the market. The car situation still 
is a governing factor, with no immediate change in 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—There is a good deal of 
business here that could be placed, but it is difficult 
to make orders stick. So many mills are out of the 
market and stocks are so low that buyers meet with 
little encouragement. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—The last week has em- 
phasized the gain in strength made by North Carolina 
pine, especially notable perhaps in the box grades. 
The advances recorded run from $3 to $5 a thousand, 
showing the buoyancy of the whole market. The rise 
in the lumber used by the builders and others has 
been even more pronounced. The box makers are 
buying with much more freedom. Building stocks 
are in very brisk demand, with every indication that 
the quotations will go higher still, as the requirements 
appear to exceed by a considerable margin the produc- 
tion. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Demand is only fair. The 
market is very firm. Some mills are unable to make 
reasonable deliveries and the car shortage curtails 
business to some extent. Recent advances on rvof- 
ers curtailed demand. This week some mills ask 
$50 for six-inch where they asked $52 two weeks 
ago, but roofers may readily be purchased in this 
market for $49 and even $48, good stock. In rough 
edge there is not a very active demand and prices 
vary considerably, being between $80 and $90. 


New York, Dec. 9.—The settlement of the local 
labor building troubles will have a favorable effect 
upon the North Carolina pine market. This, 
coupled with the adjustment of the box strike two 
weeks ago, has created still more uncertainty as to 
the availability of assortments for early spring de- 
mand. During the box strike prices on box grades 
went off somewhat but last week saw a substantial 
improvement. Building schedules are more freely 
called for and prices have practically regained their 
former position. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The lack of cars and of 
dry stock at,the mills is causing some trouble in 
the North Carolina pine trade, The wholesalers re- 
port a brisk demand, seldom exceeded at this sea- 
son. One reason for it is said to be the probability 
that freight rates will be raised before long. Retail 
sales are said to be good also. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Southern pine has made some 
further advances and distributers are still busy 
booking orders. Never has there been such a buy- 
ing spree as in the last few weeks and it seems that 
buyers take no heed as to the price they pay just 
so they get their orders placed and have a feeling 
that their lumber will come thru comparatively 
early. It is no secret that distributers are tiring of 
the unusual market and the uncertainty that goes 
along with it. While prices are higher than at any 
previous time, they seem to be benefiting compara- 
tively few because stocks are short and many dis- 
tributers are unable to place the orders offered 
them. None are taking chances on taking the orders 
and then looking around for stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—Available supplies of 
southern pine are being rapidly cleaned out by the 
determined onslaught of buyers. Practically all of 
the big companies have gone out of the market or 
are placing a strict limit on the quantities. Nat- 
urally everything on the list is setting new high 
records. Flooring and finish are in strong demand 
and B is now quoted at $88. Boards also are in 
heavy demand and 12-inch No. 1 are quoted today 
at $62. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—Reports are that last week 
saw wonderful sales of southern pine, prices ad- 
vancing from $1 to $2. The demand is big for both 
transit cars and mill shipments, dealers being eager 
to buy to prepare for spring business. There is an 
unusual demand for No. 1 common S&E standard 
2x6—12 to 16, and 2x6 No. 1 common S2S & CM. 
Boards, shiplap, fencing ete. are selling rapidly at 
increased prices. Small timbers are in increased 
demand. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Demand is very active 
and there is much inquiry. Prices have recently 
advanced without lessening demand. Flooring and 
partition especially are wanted. Car shortage inter- 
feres with business to some extent but shortage of 
supply at the mills, increased demand from other 
sections of the country and curtailed production are 
more serious causes. Several mills have withdrawn 














view. Prominent lumbermen do not know what to quotations. The market here is very firm. Prices 
expect. generally current are: Flooring, A, $106 to $109; B, 
Norfolk, Va., Dec. 8.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. > ae: 
JULL aN 
EpGrk (rouGH) : No. 2 & better No. 8 Bow red heart 
Eee eee er rc $71.00 @78.00 $59.50 @63.00 $34.50 @36.50 sae “— 00 
3], RES ae rete rere en ee 77.00 @80.00 62.00@65.00 SE:76Q8700 ce ce Beoes 
SE errs Cet roe Te re 79.00 @82.00 00 @66.00 36.00 @37.00 baler ‘. a eubce 
BI cceisisl. Seca tina ad Pa caren areas 81.00@84.00 65.00 @68.00 secu bales ep ens 
Roveu 4/4: 
ee She er re 76.00@79.00 62.00 @66.00 39.00 @ 40.50 35.00 @ 36.50 
R55 a aisca. hss STs CSW RRO ts ee 77.00 @80.00 63.00 @67.00 40.00 @ 42.00 36.00 @37.50 
WMD bis je ciietare we ous ease NG Oss ok Ninraceaselece _ 81.00@85.00 65.00 @69.00 42.00 @44.00 36.50 @38.00 
Bank sTeirg, Nos. 1 and 2.........6. 66s $57.50 @59.50 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2 .$67.50@70.50 
BOS na bats tarnaareun cum 28.00@30.00__ CULT. RED_HBART...........0cccesee0e _ 23.50@..... 
“No. 2 & better 
PACH NG. Be. dance “— aoe) .00 ROOPRER, 6" .6:0604-08 PASE eo RB, Book i ccevteremes $80.00 
PU Rvs a4. 02550 05 0@ 7.50 Meri pruecereace 42.75 @43.75 We es ohk wig enace seer eneey 81.00 
Factory ee wil 30. oad, 00 BAP Tosa evs<0 6076 43.25 @44.50 | ENTOSEROE wo ne eee aac 82.00 
SIzEs, _ pine.... 36.50@41.00 1 «- 44,.25@45.25 ee aieaiales arena eves ee 86.00 
Finished Widths : “No. 2 & better No. No.4 
PLOORING, 45526 O00 BB” TG, ov cence scvesensees $96.00@101.00 ; "a. aca m0 ae 
AA NMIUN ENS acta hs avin awincstee Aa masielom ale 78.00@ 85.00 $66.! 510@71. 00 $42. 50@43. 50 
RN IE lon ac co 0d ee we wreeten 42.50@ 45.50 38.50@39.50 27. :00@ .25 
DONS ie asces's 47.00@ 49.50 40.50@42.00 29.50@31.00 





6 
PARTITION, }}” 


79.00@ 86.00 67.50 @72.00 43.50@44.50 
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$99 to $104; C, $91.50 to $94.50; partition, B&better, 
3/4, $88 to $93.50. While No, 2 common is firm, it 
is possible to buy six-inch for $48 and $49. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 9.—Conditions in the south- 
ern pine market are more in favor of strong and 
higher prices than at any time this year. Yard and 
mill stocks are low. There is a heavy demand from 
retailers. The car situation is acute. The sharpest 
price advances of the past week have been in 
B&better finish, which is selling $6.50 and $7 higher, 
at $89.50 for 4/4x6”; $94.50 for 6/4x6”; and $95.50 for 
8/4x6”. B&better flooring is $2.50 higher at $92.50 
for 1x3”; $2.50 higher for No. 1 common 1x3”, at 
$80.50; and $3.50 higher for No. 1 common 1x4” at 
$75.50. Other sizes range from unchanged to 50 
cents higher. No. 1 common shiplap, 1x8”, is $3.50 
higher at $53.50. Ceiling and drop siding are un- 
changed. No. 2 common boards and strips are from 
$1 to $2 higher at from $36 to $46. Bé&better parti- 
tion is up $2.50 at $86; and No. 1 commbn up $3.50 
at $82. Advances in shortleaf dimension, No. 1 
rough or S&E 4” scant, range from 50 cents to $3. 
All 2x4” stock is up $1.50 at $42.50 to $47 according 
to lengths; and 2x6” up $2 and $3, at from $38 to $41. 
Distributers as well as manufacturers predict fur- 
ther advances before the end of this week. 


The prices printed below are based on reports of 
actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated: 














Bir- Hat- 
ming- ties- Kansas 
ham, burg, City, 
Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Dec.8 Dec.6 Dec.6 
beenitalie, 
ee TR Bias cues ts eeweces 103.98 100.00. ..... 
~— chine we 7) eee 92.25 
Rt waxbee weeks Coles Se swans 
No Biaeeéueee eee Gee: sesase cdten 
FG B&bet fel vuwecenas 82.45 81.50 79.25 
BES Wake KRER CER ee. haat,  cees 70.00 
ree 77.30 Co ey 
1 Arcee 37.89 40.00 41.50 
BO SR Be cian ee Ue Sae heeee. eaes 90.00 
ed Rietwhace (cere 89.25 88.50 
Me hedeevueece “saeee 71.00 80.00 
No, Rc aucdicpete Walaa. owe . -vacen 
DEG cece eitenks aawes Lh | ieee 
FG Babetter CERES Oe ee 75.71 17.25 75 
Catear Ceenn 75.00 
Bite Marva 72.25 
Cased <eeade 66.75 
70.00 bo = wae us 
38.82 40.5 
26.40 27.25 ..... 
adit Seeeetrorrinn « Teeny 
$9.86 $8.50 ..... 
28.88 28.50 ..... 
mae" 3 51.87 50.00 50.75 
uae S| 
30.00 CY ae 
5¢x4” 57.50 56.25 56.00 
50.00 54.25 50.75 
36.41 37.75 39.00 
eee Yl Aree 
3x4" 75.50 ae 
wie ae 59.50 sehes 
1x4 & 00 78.25 77.00 
sie sete 72.25 70.00 
mT 42.25 “ndiee 
RON Rcd cae ata aa CC hala BR “ewns 
1x6” Bebetter Chun -- evens 80.25 
Bevel Siding 
Me Ue Si ceccciwan seed, wees 45.00 
Sieeey deeds 37.50 
ORE Cann ei es cra senaeeek. Geaeed 28.25 30.00 
56x6” No. 45.00 Co : ree 
No. 32.00 THREe. -ctawe 
Drop , 
ix4 or 6” B&better.......... 0.00 65.50 66.00 
1 ae: eee ae 67. 50 61.00 62.25 
1 Se ee 40.00 42.25 42.75 
IN Mc. cepeweeees 32.50 Ste Geeee 
Finish 
Bébetter rough: 
MEE EG Ee Glen ooicid cece wae ae 40:00 TRIG cewcs 
Pe mien Ceruaeeiea dan ane (0 Are 
5 ha as RAS a kee 74.00 TG avews 
UR BOOS ook ke ec twsaves gales ee. cowed 
ME Eerie eatianei ace ea os 78.00 TOO “avers 
EE OW aint Karen ab sw eak a CROW ess. (ee 
Re ME APO NO AD cccceuece (cases 80.00 
6/4 2 8/4x6” Pictatad guemann meee 70.00 
6/4 & WE CeCe eC CED RGR we eels 70.00 
Oe OAR CON iccccces ecunee 73.25 
fee PAB 6 ccceadesicen. week 74.75 
Bébetter Surfaced: 
1x6 to DM Osi iene se the eREe eee Tee sawes 
1 2 SEP aes ae Lenawee 74.06 71.50 177.00 
136” PRT Mace Me Ree eae a 72.50 76.50 77.25 
ee ee re aan 76.00 76.50 78.00 
BO BOs kccecwownnace 74.50 77.75 80.00 
Me aidinm ere Cae sts Ree ae 76.50 80.25 81.00 
ert ito ee craic eee scant ea: . eats 79.00 84.50 
MURMEENES Rv nce tacinceohieaawecs eaters : ) Pee 
Ban" Siainisl ea Ob Goes. ble a erelere 72.00 THEO cece 
SEMPRE ie clei ers eave albicans Xe 80.00 (2 ee 
WAGE 0 NO”. cecicewerces 81.00 81.50 P 
LL RS one ae ean 83.00 83.00 
Ree OM OEE CONSE co ccaecene Ksnee 'eecer 
EO Ee eee nicer neKk “Kees Jama 
CPM PAO eo cicuweeewed .seleers 84.75 
RM EI Scere ccbcnln Heo ws 84.75 
OFS: Ge G/40E". & 10". ois weve 84.00 
WEE OE IEES Vo cideciecea- aoede SACO eee 
C Surfaced: 
EE Naiciag ceo tetb ie caemeeh . wees 72.25 73.00 
1x6” crt Oe TCE Me 72.50 72.00 
EE eT yidi i sx sk aSeionclcwee eae Bias 71.25 73.00 
PRIME RO” oe(acgne ee reese acckee 72.75 74.25 
MN DOC eac Res cialeccewe (eee 73.00 75.00 
MEMS CA an acc ccu weeks Uxcuss iO. ae 
CMM NO ccd we cede  eeecs Ee. “kees 
Be OU ORO NOOSA ccakcaes nesses: Ghuks 74.00 
OFM OPER cc ccnecseene aces i ere 
Ce EMO tac delsdndewe. “ewes yh: ee 
OM PEE oe rckneReeK Kees ene nance 
CfA S/O i ceniesecke 46000 CEO ceca 
Casing and Base 
Bédbetter : 
2. 2h MawreKet ees. “rewka 85.50 84.50 
OWN GO ccecvecewaes ib cca pea eiace 80. 85.25 











Bir- 
ming- 
ham, 
Ala. 
Dec. 8 
Jambs 
Bébetter : 

DE CME cctbeckgcndeecae Sanas 
Es 2 SG Ske SOF oC kccaccs ae 
: Fencing, sis 
We 3, BOOS Ai snccsnsscn axes 

Other lgts...... enue 
Bie NOtintevedcewce caus 
Other igts...... 68.50 
No. 2 bee lengths) : 
1x6” heMaked vucelnda 35.52 
No. 3 a, Jengths) : 
1x6” sndegeededdeede ckwas 
Boards, S1S or S2S 
NO}, EeG. te) Ie cccicsis cases 
Teer, Beet eccas cacns 
Other lengths... 69.50 
BRIG", 36 SOG 86 ccc s  ccsce 
Other lengths. 70.50 
SMES", E66 e cecas 
Other lengths. . . 71.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 
DEE csc aceceuws 37.50 
> i . 87.41 
1x10” 39.58 
TRO ctkensccceonns 39.80 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
DUUN BM scassecceay 28.00 
MT eddevadoe weet ow eenes 
BE ontidkuok Gamewa came 
EMIT a date aacad adaware 32.50 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. 15.00 
Shiplap 
NOs SE, 35S", FOGG cscs. cscs 
Cea tdcce “sunas 
ESIO", SHAE ccccccs. sees 
COP MMe Kc6< Seca 
No. 2 hae to 20’): 
ME. wcdedceceeecumence 40.33 
ino” cece eae he Re 39.95 
No. 3 sae lengths) : 
teeedaeweMnaene 80.00 
1x10" itnckesasee mas 34.00 
Grooved Roofing 
No. 3, 14130", OUR IslOeccns cece 
Dimension, S1S1E 
ae ee ee ee eee ee 
DE ee ccanagae ateas 
We Sacededede. (once 
TRG wedsse, cveee 
me WP ccen means 
a Ca RE Med eeerans ohne 
Ee ccveuonnee oeaes 
NGO ctheb cae we, camer 
CE iiines anke 
wee FOO shew: “aaecs 
BES Be cccaw dence. Card 
nt cde aac ee, le welae 
TO ccamgeecwee. ecw 
ROU pecans Kewes 
a UO vava. caasia 
SS Rte accdewcdes «eed 
De Sadwedeued wares 
BOO vceaaneue cedws 
DP basses  Kewas 
10’ to 20’ 
2x32”, 10 
10’ to Gabe sic ee. “wed ate 
OS ep ee Seg EE” Setonkwcda” wakes 
Bae cated aatadie. ala was 
EO tvegtdewen weleds 
Re GM cence wanes 
ee CM eae: cece ac 
Be ON ckctécccccs. Cawke 
SE caccewenee: xveawa 
PV ieeeaneh ‘wads 
i Ye ee 
10". TO-Se cies) Saunas 
GE Oe Me ceded ccuded atokn 
De ewawad whadaenee 
De Cheawnixaa -eaeua 
18 Me ceieus ewan 
ak a 
SI. A fieexciecee. waged 
12° 
WOM éinnw waves 
BENE, BU ikckccesaw aaces 
DER ase NK ae aes 
We. pumee caiaa, “hewan 
BOGE wédeee  sanns 
PMN OO Ndi wcces cawauiun 21.00 
BR Seuewcedaeeweea veaes 
pg eee 24.00 
mee tO 19. ences 20.00 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and 


under ; 
” 


; Shortieaf Timbers 
No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: 


REE ROR EG eee eae ama Oi 
SOU svedadevasercacateues ered 
Wert oelcisiane weeeadae dace Mae ee: 
Plaster es” 
ie Ee a ci cccvevancaws 
Wee Se Sg & ce ticucsendeece ckues 
Byrkit Lath 
COMO Caccsansucepmuate “eedes 
IMINO Cece s Ukta rate kaka ecean 
See, I Wk wcdeceascu -éxawe 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 

ee eo re 
i a A eae 
INGO Dh Na i cecéeccdeae caeaee 

Car Decking 
NOG 25S) Gi AG 3S OB occ. wtwos 

Car Sills, S4S 

nag Sa. pe. 8", 34 to 36’ 
We crs OF warned eeedus 


No. 1, 14”, 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. 
Dec. 6 


36: 50 
36.25 
37.75 
36.00 
39. = 


38.07 


10.21 
8.61 


Kansas 
City, 
Mo. 


Dec. 6 


84.50 
89.50 





CALIFORNIA 


* 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET | 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
| Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 




















CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
peel Factory and Pattern Stock 





REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 


quick shipping 
of all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen’l0ffices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobert Bidg. ,San Francisco 














ALL. KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO. 


California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


alifornia White Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1500 carloads of Box Shooks annually. 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


General Office, 
Monadnock Bldg., 











San Francisco, Cal. 








Macomber Savidge 


California Pine 
Grades Uniform—Quality Fine 


Hobart Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


4 Redwood L 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use it to advantage. 


Oar Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber == CHICAGO 


New York, 
Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bidg. 
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GREY ELM 


MAPLS 
BASSWOOD 


WIS CONSTINGVENEERECOs 
UA CT URIER'S) 
IN DE-RSaWil\Se 














Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyere 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 


send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 
Veneers. 
We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 


lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
— “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


ring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block, 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








R, G. White, Sales Mgr. 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
Branning Manufacturing Co. 


The 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE |CYPRESS 

LUMBER ant 

Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 
and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N, C. Edenton 

Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 

N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 


We are of the opinion that any retail dealer 
would find it decidedly to his advantage to 
be the recipient of the list of desirable cars 
en route which we issue from day to day. 
A simple request will get it. 











Northern Hardwoods 


We are about to start sawing a block of Hardwood logs, 
of which, approximately the following is still unsold:— 


60 M ft. White Oak 
85 M ft. 


Soft Maple 
60M ft. Basswo 
35M ft. Soft Elm 


It you can use any items of the above, cut special thick- 
ness, for shipment green, write us at once for prices.: 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 











Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—The calls for longleaf pine 
here are relatively small. For flooring and other 
dressed stocks the inquiry is most active and the 
buyers are finding it by no means easy to place 
orders. The absence of a vigorous inquiry for the 
general run of rough lumber is not affecting the 
range of values. The range of prices is very firm, 
with a further upward tendency. 


New York, Dec. 9.—AIl reports from the southern 
pine section are decidedly optimistic. There is a 
good inquiry from all parts of the market. Stocks, 
especially high grades, are hard to get and whole- 
salers find it necessary to exercise great caution. 
Some reports indicate increases in mill outputs but 
these are not large enough to indicate any gain 
over the demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The southern pine market 
is as strong as for a good while and lumber is as 
hard to get. Now talk is being heard of embargoes, 
because of the coal strike. The wholesalers report 
an excellent demand at the advanced prices. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 9.—The following f. 0. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Dec. 2 to 8, inclusive: 












Flooring 
a450 $91.80 
BS DOG WUBI «60.50.0510 0 010 0 taeaeve nwony $94.50 7 
B&better edge grain.........+ss.e0e 94.75 90.75 
eR SE er mer err. 95.25 84.50 
NO eerie sr er 82.25 76.75 
BR Detter MAL STAIN s 6.0.0 0:0:0.00:s:000500% 79.75 76.75 
DIO. 2 TBE SOA coo 0:5 00 08:8. 000b 0.000% 67.75 66.75 
BVO, 3 MTGE BTBIN 6 oc occ 0:0 cscs cicccveces 46.25 43.25 
Ceiling and Partition 
1 ” 56” A” %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better $49.25 $58.50 *$75.50 $76.25 
0. 1 oo 41500 52.50 64.75 *66.00 
No. . 34.00 40.25 39.75 it 
Finish—Dressed 
A B&better Cc 
Oe eds Geass ia erates he Ge ee ET *$80.00 $78.50 *$76.00 
6 & 8”. 84.50 81.00 78.5 
5 & 10” 80.75 83.75 78.50 
Re cineca enki 80.75 84.75 78.50 
14%-1% & 2x4 to 8”........*85.50 86.50 *75.50 
1%4-14% & 2x10 & 12”...... *86.50 88.50 *77.50 
Casing and Base 
ee ae. See i RR OR OE | al ee *$87.00 
4-6 & 8” B&better. 90.25 5 & 10” B&better.. 89.00 
Fencing and Boards—Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OY «jv sknracneam ena seen $47.25 $35.25 $29.00 
D- wise Dep Cah srieas Sweeee 48.25 38.00 29.75 
BY cawsadip gardenia aveaeeels 46.75 39.25 30.25 
1D. siscn yea theeseeseeeeuone 49.25 39.00 29.75 
OS. snibuewaseeecaG sess cerns 52.50 43.25 31.50 
No. 1 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
i Ce ORT $39.25 $39.50 $41.50 
PR se ccckaan paws eirs 35.25 35.25 38.75 
PER: axiiaworueacsansanne 37.75 37.75 40.25 
BEE ceiiencwns dine Owaeeie 39.75 39.75 41.75 
PRAG -kssansassnsawaeeie 41.25 41.25 42.75 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18-- 
sR’ 14 & 16’ 20’ 
LS MEET Eee eT. $38.25 $38.00 $40.00 
BENG nisi c00e0eeiesn eae nour 34.50 34.50 37.25 
DIS wkwessenwacgeheaswn 36.75 36.75 *37.75 
BRED” Scasnapiastwaaaneaan 37.25 37.25 *38.25 
BREE sis sakacdodeaeewren 39.25 39.25 40.25 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. oO. No. 3 
Se. Scar saunanuanreuwuneen $49.75 $38.50 $30.50 
Be sav Weare Dawe tegulenes 46.75 39.75 30.00 
RO ced ReSaeGies anise ae eae 46.75 39.25 30.25 
Lath 
No. No. 2 
RANE oe pisuiesrnavedtewanuawene en $12.70 $ 9.35 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Norr.—In obtaining above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report therefore does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market using longleaf weights 
average delivered price will be closely approximated. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Local distributers say that the 
cypress mills show more inclination to take on new 
orders. Altho they are a little easier in the matter 
of taking orders, they still want the choice ones. 
Prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—Advances in the prices of 
Gulf stock cypress from $2 to $10 were recorded 
here this week. The advances follow: Tank, fac- 
tory selects, $10; shop, $8; box and pecky, $2; finish, 
$10; siding, $5; bungalow siding, $5; pickets, $2 to 
$5; panel stock, $5; shorts, $5; No. 1 common and 
No. 2 common, $5; molding, ten points; batten, 50 
cents; lath, $1; shingles, 55 cents. Tupelo advances 
follow: Box boards, $5; firsts and seconds, $5; No. 1 
common, No. 2 common &better, firsts and seconds, 
$4. This is the first advance in cypress since Oct. 
10 and in tupelo since Nov. 24. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—Some cypress mills 
represented here have cancelled all of their price 
lists for the time being. In view of the situation at 
the mills now it is expected that the new lists will 
show marked advances. Practically all of the mills 
represented here have refused orders during the 
last two months. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Cypress demand and in- 
quiry are brisk, and prices do not dampen the ardor 
of purchasers, but because of the car shortage and 
especially the depleted mill stocks it is almost im- 
possible to get any of the lumber here. Many 
cypress mills are sold far ahead and have with- 


drawn quotations. There is a great demand from 
both retailers and manufacturing consumers, es- 
pecially for finished lumber. Prices current are: 
FAS, 4/4, $98.50; 8/4, $112.25; selects, 4/4, $89.50; 
8/4, $100.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $68.50; 8/4, $78.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—The demand for cypress 
continues about as active as it has been. The re- 
quirements appear to be larger than the ability of 
the producers to supply stocks and cause a working 
upward of the quotations. The stocks held here are 
very small and the mills are often not in position to 
take on more orders. 


New York, Dec. 9.—Stock continues to be very 
scarce and it is evident that if the normal spring 
demand develops many buyers will be disappointed 
because of their inability to get assortments. Some 
manufacturers have withdrawn their lists entirely, 
and while ¢bme mill reports indicate slight increases 
in production the demand is sufficiently strong to 
overcome any improvement in that respect. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Only a small amount of 
cypress is available for shipment from the mills 
and it is likely to be some time before prompt de- 
liveries can be assured. The coal strike has had a 
bad effect upon the car supply available. Demand 
is good. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 9.—Distributers of cypress 
are having more and more trouble securing stocks. 
for the retail trade, and the yards here are very 
inadequately supplied. Transportation conditions 
between here and the mills are disrupted. The de- 
mand of the factories is heavy, especially that of 
planing mills. Prices are strong but fairly steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Local distributers of red cedar 
shingles still find it necessary to. wire the west 
Coast before they can quote a price, so unsettled is 
the red cedar shingle market. The car shortage is 
given as the reason for the situation and the fact 
that shingles are now in greater demand. White 
cedars are quoted: Extras, $7; standards, $6; 
and sound butts, $3.85, Chicago basis. Lath of allt 
kinds have been skyrocketing lately and it is not 
safe to quote any price. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 6.—Red cedar shingle mills 
are accumulating stock to an appreciable extent 
during the car shortage. The market is described 
as “crazy,’’ quotations today to the trade having 
risen to $7.10 for clears and $5.75 for stars. The 
volume of transactions is small. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—Steadily stiffening 
prices on the Coast are reflected here in advanced 
quotations. Dealers today ask $5.75 for stars, $6.75 
for clears and 20 cents more for Rite-Grade stock. 
The supply is very short and transit lines here are 
held down to the minimum. Lath prices have set 
another high record. Southern pine are quoted at 
$12.50, mill. A good many mills are still so far be- 
hind on siding orders that no new business is being 
taken. Prices are very firm. 


St. Louls, Mo., Dec. 8.—Clears are running away 
from stars in the shingle market, the price of the 
better grade being $6.60, while stars are $5.40, Pacific 


coast base. There is hardly any demand in this 
market. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—The scarcity of lath 


amounts to a famine, Only a handful of cars of the 
15,-inch was offered last week and for some of 
them $11 was asked. The 14-inch sold in some in- 
stances at $10. Demand for lath is slightly im- 
proved, making conditions all the worse. The 
shingle market is firmer, but demand is not as 
good. The white cedars are very scarce and now 
sell generally: Extras, $8.50; clears, $8. There is 
a good demand for the reds and the best British 
Columbias command $9 and the Washingtons $8.75. 
Clapboards are very scarce and sales are made 
above $70 for 4-foot spruce. For furring, two-inch, 
the bottom price is now $46 and for three-inch $43. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.--Shingle stocks held here 
are hardly sufficient to take care of current needs 
and the mills apparently are not in shape as to take 
care of all the business offered. The quotations on 
shingles are either firm or show a tendency toward 
higher levels. Lath demand is such that dealers 
are not always able tou make prompt delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The advance in shingles 
continues, with retailers finding it almost impossible 
to get prompt deliveries. Clears are now quoted 
here at $8.56, with stars at $7.38, but there are hard- 
ly enough shingles to make a market. Cars are 
reported to continue scarce at the mills. The mar- 
ket for lath has shown some sensational advances 
and it is almost impossible to get anything at all 
in this line. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Dealers in 
Coast woods generally regard the situation as criti- 
cal, They report practically no shingles at points 
available for the eastern trade. Fir is coming in for 
the same drawback and prices on this wood and 
shingles are advancing right along. - 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 9.—The market for shingles 
continues to be largely nominal, as far as cedars 
are concerned. Pine and cypress are a little more 
active, but the demand has slackened with the de- 
cline of outside building operations. There are 
some inquiries looking ahead to next spring, but the 
mills do not care to encourage bookings so early. 
Lath are scarcer and prices higher, southern pine 
weg as high as $12 for No. 1, %-inch by 1-inch, 

-foot. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 8.—Numerous modifications have been made 
during the last week in the fuel regulation orders in 
the Southeast, but very few of the modifications have 
helped the lumbermen to any extent. Retailers may 
use coal oil, gasoline, candles or other lighting in 
handling yard and other work done outside of the 
allowed forty-eight working hours per week, and arti- 
ficial lighting for offices etc. However, most of the 
plants are abiding by the original forty-eight hour 
rule. Several of the Louisville woodworking plants 
ran ten and one-half hours a day, closing at noon on 
Friday and giving their men a good rest. Others 
operated eight hours thru six days. 

Due to the reduction in consumption of wood waste 
indications are that many of the lumber mills, panel 
plants, furniture factories ete., will have a much 
larger supply of wood waste to dispose of than under 
normal conditions, but unless the domestic fuel short- 
age becomes much worse than it is now there will 
not be much demand for such fuel. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—Industry in general is operating under ex- 
treme difficulties due to the drastic shortage of fuel 
thruout the Milwaukee and Wisconsin districts. In a 
great many cities plants are shut down completely for 
the lack of coal while others are working on a part 
time basis only. Early estimates by dealers and manu- 
facturers of lumber indicate that the consumption of 
wood will be cut about one-third, due to restricted 
operations. In a sense, some have expressed the situa- 
tion as a very favorable one for the lumber industry, 
inasmuch as it affords an opportunity for the produc- 
tion of lumber to catch up with the demand. The 
manufacture of lumber is going ahead on a very satis- 
factory scale, as most mills are using waste materials. 

Prices in the local lumber market remain very 
strong and high, altho a slight falling off has been 
noticed in some of the poorer grades. This, however, 
is regarded as temporary and has no effect on 
general market conditions. The demand continues 
very satisfactory. Some jobbers and wholesalers re- 
port that a few mills are booked up so far in advance 
that they decline to give further quotations. 

Logging operations in the northern. districts are in 
full swing. The weather continues very favorable, as 
there are heavy snows and cold weather. The labor 
situation is also very much improved, due possibly to 
the fact that hundreds of men that have been laid off 
in the cities are now taking to the woods. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 9.—Hardwood iumber manufacturers of this 
section report that stocks are getting scarcer every 
day and there is little prospect that the present 
situation will be changed for several months. For 
this reason, it is pointed out, prices on the best grades 
of hardwood lumber are going to get considerably 
higher by next spring. The heavy rains of last week 
in the logging districts of the South put an end to 
operations and it will be some time before liberal 
supplies of logs will come to the local market. The 
demand for the better grades of lumber has been un- 
usually brisk during the last week or ten days. Many 
inquiries continue to come in and the least thing that 
the buyers seem interested in is the price. As one 
manufacturer here stated this week, the men who are 
in the market for lumber want it regardless of what 
they are charged for it and they want it promptly. 
Oak, gum and ash have been in heavy demand for 
some time and manufacturers say it is hard for them 
to fill all orders for these grades that are coming in. 
Gum is especially in demand among the local furni- 
ture factories that have been operated steadily. The 
retail trade is keeping pace with the wholesale trade. 
Sash and door manufacturers report that their busi- 
ness for the months of November and December has 
been far ahead of that for the corresponding months 
of last year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 9.—Strength in hardwoods continues without 
any indication of breaking. The extraordinary price 
advance of a week ago has been maintained in oak, 
poplar, walnut and hickory, and has been increased in 
ash, maple and birch, while the selling price on the 
various grades of basswood has been brought up more 
in line with the other woods. The demand is so per- 
sistent that manufacturers find it impossible to sup- 
ply some of the grades called for, and buyers are ready 
to take what they can get at the price asked. 

The situation in the southern pine market is similar 
to that in hardwoods, The demand is extraordinary 
following the recent revival of activity in this wood 
and some grades are selling fully $10 higher than at 
the first of this month, while some grades of flooring 
and finish are up as much as $20. Contracting build- 
ers are snapping up lath at $12 a thousand and sales 
are reported to have been made at $12.50. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of building materials are 
busy and the distributers say their prospects for next 
spring never before were so encouraging. It is said 
contracts have been made for construction next year 
on the basis of a further advance of prices and that 
construction activities are assured well into 1920. 

The demand for lumber from the manufacturers of 
trucks is increasing, which accounts for the strength 
of the hardwoods used in that industry. Manufac- 
turers of musical instruments are swamped with or- 
ders and must have the lumber they need almost ir- 
respective of prices to be paid. The furniture industry 
is operating at a record volume, and all other lumber 
consuming factories are busy. 

There is nothing but the spread of the effects of 


the coal shortage that can stop the industrial opera- 
tions of this district. Some embargoes already have 
been laid against the transportation of merchandise, 
but at this writing there has been no order curtail- 
ing manufacturing activities in Cincinnati territory, 
which is fortunately situated near the soft coal of the 
non-union fields of Kentucky and West Virginia. Any 
considerable increase in coal production will insure 
operation thru the winter, as this section will not be 
subject to the difficulties of winter transportation. 
The restrictions on the use of natural gas by manu- 
facturing plants, in favor of domestic users during the 
cold months, are imperative, so manufacturers have 
no recourse to gas fuel. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—The heavy fall of snow and the extremely 
cold weather have enabled loggers to start hauling 
and a good supply of logs should be cut this winter, 
due to the early start. Unless the sawmills in northern 
Wisconsin are guaranteed sufficient coal to operate 
their logging locomotives, logs with which to supply 
the mills can not be transported. 

Lumber stocks here continue to decline, shipments 
exceeding the cut of each month. Hemlock dimension 
stock, lath and the better grades of hardwood, seem 
to be the most sought for items. No. 3 birch and 
maple, however, have taken an upward stride during 
last week and prices are being received at least $3 
better than a month previous. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 8.—“I was more pleased with my mail this 
morning than I have been for a number of weeks,” 
said a prominent manufacturer of hardwood lumber 
and veneers today, “and by far the most gratifying 
feature thereof was the absence of any orders for 
lumber.” ‘This typifies the attitude of the majority of 
holders of hardwood lumber in this cenfer. They are 
extremely anxious to ship out all the lumber they have 
contracted to deliver but they are not at all particular 
about entering into any new engagements at this time. 
“T sold 100,000 feet of first and seconds plain oak ten 
days ago at prices which I considered extremely high,” 
said another lumberman who was present, ‘and I am 
very sorry that I sold it at that price because I could 
have sold it within less than a week at a premium of 
between $5 and $10 per thousand.” This is the situa- 
tion at the moment. Buyers are perhaps more willing 
to pay present prices than sellers are willing to sell 
at these prices altho they are easily the highest in 
the history of the hardwood lumber industry. Pro- 
duction is running very small compared with normal 
and stocks of hardwood lumber are decreasing rather 
than increasing. There is no ne prospect of 
increasing production. 

Rains continue thruout the auntie hardwood field 
and these are making conditions highly unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of logging work. Many of the 
mills in Memphis are handicapped by lack of logs and 
a number of the mills thruout the Memphis territory 
are either closed down or are on the eve of doing so. 

The fuel situation is having little direct influence 
on the operation of hardwood mills. These all supply 
their own fuel. But some of the veneer makers are 
practically out of commission because of inability to 
secure coal while some of the woodworking enterprises 
are beginning to feel the effect of the shortage of fuel. 
The transportation situation, however, is such that 
lumber interests are feeling its adverse effects. 

Building operations in Memphis for November in- 
volved a total of $495,000, an increase of $158,000 
over the corresponding month last year. The price of 
lumber does not appear to be restricting building activi- 
ties but these are being held in check to some extent 
by the scarcity of standard size wire nails. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—The lumber industry hereabouts has not 
as yet felt the effects of the coal strike, as there 
is enough stock on hand for the use of the Marinette 
and Menominee people... The curtailment of the rail- 
road service may hold up shipments of the lumber 
companies. 

The Goodman mill at Goodman, Marinette County, is 
now operating nights, in addition to its day run. 

Ashland authorities are of the opinion that the lum- 
ber industry will become history in the Ashland-Bad 
River reservation district after this season. Loggers 
with holdings near Ashland have declared that the 
timber resources, which were considered inexhaustible 
fifty years ago, have dwindled down to a few small 
patches of forest. Six camps are now in operation on 
the Indian reservation. One of the camps is operated 
exclusively by Indians. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 9.—Building permits last week numbered seven- 
ty-three, with twenty-four frame dwellings. The costs 
were $189,800. This is a falling off from the aver- 
age of November, when the total costs were $1,380,000. 
In the same month last year they were only $669,000, 
so the increase is over 100 percent. For the first 
eleven months of the year the total was $12,213,000, 
as against $6,871,000 in the same period of 1918, or 
a gain of 78 percent. 

The coal shortage in this territory is not nearly as 
severe as in the West, and except in a few instances 
plants have enough fuel to keep them running for 
several weeks yet. Where a shut-down has occurred, 
it is either because storage room was insufficient to 
keep coal enough on hand, or because the owners of 
the plants affected have resisted the importunities of 
coal men to buy when advised to do so. If the strike 
continues it will soon mean hardship to many con- 





SHORT COURSES IN 
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Will open January 12, continuing 
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You'll be surprised 
at the big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co, 
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TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 














Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 








We Want Orders for 


200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 Common 


250 M feet 5-4 No. | & 2 Com Maple 


50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—I6 feet. 
Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














Shows the cost 
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ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousan In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


Silo 


Security Fixtures 


make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door, 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS FOR 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So.LaSalieSt. CHICAGO, ILL, 


PITTSBURGH 














Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany .* Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills, 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South ‘Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 




















i | 
ellow Pine i. 
Ties and 
Railroad and ' Piling 


Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| Konnarock, Va. 
- — = — J 











North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















sumers whose small storage space will not permit 
them to carry as much coal as they would like. It 
will mean also the larger use of wood and the in- 
stallation of apparatus for burning fuel oil. 

Nobody is more astonished at the way lumber goes 
up than the lJumbermen themselves. At the Saturday 
lunch of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange very little was 
discussed except this one point, and it was agreed 
that lumber was not only going up as fast as ever, 
but that no end of the advance appears to be in sight. 
A wholesaler notes that he gave a price to a customer 
only two weeks ago, and now finds that price entirely 
out of the question. “We are working very hard,’ he 
said, “but after all we are working mostly for the 
Government. I find that about 90 percent of my 
profits is going for taxes. There is first the 60 per- 
cent excess profit, and there are side taxes enough to 
make up the rest. I do not like the idea, but perhaps 
it is the best that can be done.” 

The local trade reports that the difficulty from the 
Pacific coast is still lack of cars, but from the South 
it is lack of stock. One dealer said this week that 75 
percent of the inquiries he sent out to the southern 
mills for stock brought back replies that there was 
nothing to offer. 

The New York State delegation in Congress will 
unanimously oppose the project for a Welland Canal- 
St. Lawrence River waterway to the ocean, which 
would be a detriment to the Erie barge canal, on 
which about $175,000,000 has been spent. Numerous 
arguments have been brought to bear against the proj- 
ect, one of which is that in case of hostilities British 
warships could come up the St. Lawrence into the 
Great Lakes and attack some of this country’s leading 
cities. 

Hugh McLean was last week elected one of seven 
directors of the Buffalo Club, who will serve three 
years from Jan. 1. M. 8S. Tremaine is one of the 
directors whose term of office holds over. 

J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., is spending two weeks on a trip to the mills 
at Memphis and Nashville, looking over lumber in 
which the company is interested. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 9.—In spite of the coal shortage, which has 
shut down many of the industries in Detroit, tempo- 
rarily putting upward of 85,000 men out of work, 
the lumber market is still active and buying has been 
steadily going on. Manufacturers and mill representa- 
tives are quoting prices by wire from day to day for 
immediate acceptance. There is no list which means 
anything in the way of quotations. All prices are 
firm with a tendency to still higher figures. The em- 


bargo is still in effect against lumber and like com- 
modities but permits are coming thru more freely, so 
that the action has not worked the hardship on lumber 
shipments that was originally expected. An order 
establishing a 6-hour day for the retail business dur- 
ing the fuel shortage is beginning to have its effect on 
business in general, but it is believed the ban will be 
raised before any real hardship is felt in the lumber 


trade. 
. LANSING, MICH. 


Dec. 8.—Lansing and central Michigan lumber and 
other industries have been seriously affected by the 
coal shortage, hundreds of plants being closed and 
thousands of men thrown out of work. The Lansing 
Silo Co, took inventory when forced to close, its entire 
list of employees being kept busy. Plans may be made 
to secure three big farm tractors burning kerosene to 
furnish power. Woodworking industries of Owosso, 
Charlotte and other cities thruout central Michigan 
largely burn the refuse from their own plants. The 
wood supply is proving a great aid in relieving suffer- 
ing and in supplying necessary fuel. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—The coal situation bas not interfered with 
the lumber business here. It may have affected ship- 
ing somewhat, but not seriously. 

The report from the operations and plant of the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. are to the effect that in- 
creased activity is the program. A night crew will 
be put on in about two weeks. Logging conditions are 
so good that it will be possible to keep the mill sup- 
plied. 

The Mellen Cedar’s Co.’s shingle mill resumed opera- 
tions last week. This shingle mill has had a busy 
season. Ben Finch, of Duluth, the general manager, 
was in the city last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Latimer celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary last Friday. Mr. Latimer is an 
officer in the Foster-Latimer and Mellen Lumber com- 


yanies, 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 10.—There is not enough hardwood being sold 
in the Beaumont district to make a market. Dry 
stocks were cleaned out some time ago and the con- 
sumers made considerable inroads into the green 
stock as it was being cut. While the mills have only 
spotted lots to offer from time to time, many of the 
wholesalers have quit trying to do business in hard- 
wood until there is a straightening up of stocks. Whole- 
salers confine their training entirely to spot stuff 
and decline to make future contracts unless they are 
protected by the mills. 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec, 6—The fuel shortage due to the coal strike can 
never be extremely acute in the Pacific Northwest, on 
account of the fact that the lumber mills will be able 
to convert refuse into fuel. While ordinarily each 
mill has a considerable market locally for its slab- 
wood, the present season has brought forth a keener 
demand than ever before. Dry slab wood is now in 
demand, and its use has done a great deal to compen- 
sate for the growing scarcity of _coal and oil. Logged 
fuel is gaining a foothold which itis believed will 
never be broken, after the present labor troubles have 
all been settled. As already noted in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the demand for slabwood, which has 
been selling locally at about $8 a load, or $16 a cord, 
has cut into the supply of lath. 

An order was issued early this week by the Railroad 
Administration announcing that hereafter cars would 
be allotted to the mills on the basis of their ability to 
load rather than on their manufacturing capacity as 
has always been the rule heretofore. It was stated 
that this system of distribution has been in effect in 
Idaho and given satisfaction, Thru the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association the mills at once entered a 
protest on the theory that such a system might work 
out in practice in the Inland Empire where large 
stocks of lumber are always carried on hand in a 
shipping condition but that it would handicap the fir 
mills where many of the orders are for special stuff 
and where it is not the custom to carry large stocks 
on hand. Today, however, Secretary Robert B. Allen, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was 
advised by the Railroad Administration that the order 
calling for the new distributing plan would be sus- 
pended pending the showing by the mills that it 
would be detrimental to their interests. 

The John McMaster Shingle Co. is preparing to 
build a four-upright mill at Kerriston, Wash, Under 
plans now being drawn the capacity of the mill can be 
easily Increased by the installation of additional ma- 
chines. The plant will be a bolt proposition and will 
handle a large quantity of broken cedar near Kerris- 
ton, heretofore owned by the Northwest Lumber Co., 
of which L, G. Horton, a well known logger, is 
manager, 

In the mills of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co, prices Have advanced to $32 base, making 
a premium of $12 on the HI list. This advance places 
merchantable and boards at $32, and uppers at $52 
These prices will continue until the end of March, 
1920, at which time another advance of $2 will prob 
ably be put into effect until the end of June, 

At the weekly luncheon of wholesalers of Seattle, 
Tuesday of this week, presided over by KR. A. Dalley, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
it was decided to discontinue the lunches untill after 
the holidays, owing to the multiplicity of other mat 
tere demanding time and attention at thie season 

J. DD. Butler, of Beattle, president of the Heybrook 
Lumber Co, at Heybrook, Wash, near Index, sald 


that its mill will resume operation next week after 
a three weeks’ shutdown due to a bridge being washed 
out on the company’s logging railroad. The Index- 
Galena company’s plant at Index will also resume 
operation in a day or two, having been shut down 
several weeks because of floods, 

W. H. Prentiss, vice president of the C. A. Mauk 
Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is in this city conferring 
with D. D. Baldwin, of the Seattle offices of the com- 
pany, and getting in touch with the local situation. 
The firm specializes on red cedar siding and red cedar 
shingles. Mr. Prentiss estimates the housing shortage 
in Toledo at about 2,500 residences. 

R. D. Hunting, of the R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is in Seattle. 

Charles Wilson, well known lumberman who former- 
ly was superintendent of the Vance Lumber Co., at 
Malone, Wash., and also was connected with the 
Campbell mill, has returned to Seattle from Canada. 

W. PD. Vanderbilt has become subagent for W. R. 
Grace & Co. in Seattle, succeeding R. B. Borchgrevink. 
Mr. Borchgrevink became acting agent some months 
ago, when W. R. Robinson resigned to go to New York. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has been connected for six years with 
the lumber department of W. R. Grace & Co. in San 
Francisco. 

P. C. Burfinning, vice president of the Salzer Lum- 
ber Co., of Minneapolis, is in Seattle. While in 
Douglas fir territory he is making a special effort 
toward substituting cheaper lumber for the present 
high grades. He holds to the opinion that lumber 
prices are near the peak. 

A. K. Coon, of the Allegheny Lumber Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., passed thru Seattle Friday, in company 
with a party of lumbermen who came west by the 
Canadian Pacific and will return by the southern 
route, 

Cc. V. MeCreight, of the Ricks-MecCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Seattle, with the intention 
of stocking up for the spring trade, 

Among visitors to Seattle are: L. Bay, of the Bay 
Lumber Co., Chicago, representative of the Washing- 
ton Cedar Fir Products Co,; B. H, Ulrich, of the 
Ulrich Planing Mill Co,, Independence, Kan.; Jack 
Wingate, of the Wingate Lumber Co., Kansas City; 
George L. Gardner, manager of the Gardner-Powell 
Lumber Co., Spokane, and J. P. Keating, manager of 
the West Coast Box & Lumber Co,., Portland, Ore 

Hi. C. Meeker, manager of the Nicola Pine Mills 
(Ltd.), of Merritt, B. C., was in Seattle early this 
week on business in connection with the new sawmill 
plant this concern ts building at Merritt to take the 
place of the plant destroyed by fire at Canford, B. C., 
last apring. The new mill will be equipped with «a 
band and a gang and will be in operation early in 
March. In the meantime a emalier mill nearby is 
being operated by the concern which was formerly the 
Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Co,, but waa recently re 
organised as the Nicola Pine Mille (LAd.), Merritt ts 
a thriving town of nearly 2,000 inhabitants and ts 
considerably nearer the timber than the old location at 
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Canford, B. C. While in Seattle, Mr. Meeker con- 
ferred with E. &. Brooks, sales manager of the com- 
pany, who lives here but who expects shortly to go 
east in the interests of the concern. 

Carl A. Strand, president of the C. A. Strand Co., 
whose plant is at Detroit, Mich., spent several days in 
Seattle, Tacoma and other Puget Sound points this 
week looking into the lumber situation and investigat- 
ing the possibility of buying. Mr. Straud retails 
lumber and millwork and has a model yard and shed at 
Detroit in which he carries his millwork stock. From 
here he will go to Portland, Ore., and on to California 
points, and thence east. 

F. G. Duttle, representing the Carr Ryder & Adams 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, prominent sash and door manu- 
facturer of the middle West, was in Seattle Thursday 
calling on the trade and renewing old friendships 
among lumbermen. Mr. Duttle came north from Port- 
land and while doing some buying was more par- 
ticularly looking after delayed shipments. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 6.—The California demand for lumber is un- 
precedented for this season of the year. Big crops 
of fruits, rice and other products have made the 
State prosperous. The heavy rain this week means 
millions to the tarmers. Much building is in progress, 
Country dealers are coming to the city and inquiring 
for‘ items of lumber on which they are short. Local 
yards are doing their best to help them out. They 
are anxious to place orders for lumber for the spring, 
but manufacturers are not in position to sell far 
ahead. Some say prices have gone “crazy,” but others 
hold that there is no limit to the prices of Pacific 
coast woods, with the world’s supply of lumber so 
short. 

Wholesalers and manufacturers who have Douglas 
fir lumber for delivery by water consider the domestic 
cargo price well established at $33.50 base, San 
Francisco, and $35 south.’ Some sales have been 
made at even higher figures. There are practically 
no cars to be had for shipments of lumber from the 
Northwest to California, and the interior yards, 
which are doing a big business, are trying to order 
ahead in anticipation of spring trade. 

Douglas fir export advanced $17 on uppers on 
Dec. 3, making the price $52 base at the mill, while 
common and merchantable went up to $34 base, for 
loading during the second quarter of next year. This 
reflects the domestic situation, with prices likely to 
remain high as long as the car shortage continues. 
Big export inquiries are reported here and additional 
tonnage is being sought for transportation. The 
prospects for obtaining vessels have improved some- 
what. 

There is a remarkable situation in the redwood 
market, with the mills sold ahead and stocks dimin- 
ishing despite the car shortage which is holding back 
eastern deliveries. Manufacturers are turning down 
orders and concentrating their energies on catching 
up with business already placed. Pacific coast do- 
mestic prices on List 7 were advanced $10, effective 
Dec. 3, on redwood clears and shop common, While 
some buyers might consider prices excessive, manu- 
facturers feel that they are justified in making the 
advance. Redwood was sold very cheaply for many 
years and other woods have advanced in greater pro- 
portion One by 12-inch clear redwood, green, is now 
worth $72 per 1,000 feet by cargo. 

There is no falling off in the inquiries for white 
and sugar pine, altho there are no unsold stocks to 
speak of, and nearly all the mills are closing down 
for the season. It looks as if the demand would con- 
tinue heavy during the coming year. 

A heavy rainstorm has swept over the State and 
there is snow in the mountains. Many logging camps 
have closed down and most of the white and sugar 
pine mills are closing for the season. The Red River 
Lumber Co.’s big mill at Westwood will operate thru- 
out the winter as usual, and the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
mill will also make a winter run. Two of the camps 
have been closed by snow, but others at higher ele- 
vations are running. The McCloud River Lumber 
Co.’s mill at McCloud will close but the factories will 
continue to run. The Davies Box & Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Blairsden, and the Lemoine Lumber & Trading 
Co.’s mill at Lemoine have closed for the winter. 

C. E. de Camp states that the heavy demand for 
redwood from all the markets shows no signs of 
abating. With not enough lumber to go around the 


. 


price has been forced up, and he would not be sur 
prised to see it higher next year. At present prices, 
the mills will spend money for increasing their out- 
puts. Logging equipment and mill machinery are 
included, The Caspar Lumber Co. is running both 
sides of the mill ten hours a day and a night shift 
will be put on in January if enough logs are avallable, 
Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, says the lumber business 
seems to be coming into its own Ile expects lumber 
prices to remain high as long as the shortage of 
transportation continues With no cars available for 
lumber shipments from the North the San Francisco 
yards are making better ile Water freights are 
stronger and the steam schooners have all the buasl 
hess they can handle The export demand ta growing 
and the MeCormick Interest are preparing to cut 
heavily next year for the offshore trade They have 
three mills at St. Telen Or which are capable of 
producing a total of 800.000 feet of lumber in twenty 
ur hours with two ehift The Island Lumber Co 
hew mill is turning over and willl start up commer 
lally during December with a ipacity of 100.000 
feet In elaht hours 
Louls A, Ward, manager of th American Trading 
‘ Man Franecleeo, ha returned from a well to the 
New York offlee of the Oompa ny The domest! lum 
er department has done a larger business than leet 
ear and will continu: shipping white and sugar pine 
the Kast thrueut the winter The eastern demand 
ntinues heavy and lumber ealee have been geed tn 
6 vectiona 


Hunter Savidge states that the Macomber-Savidge railroad. Sales in its wholesale business have ex- 
Lumber Co., this city, plans to build a sawmill on ceeded the company’s expectations. 
the Cliff’ Boundary ‘Unit in the Klamath Indian J. M. White, general manager of the Weed Lumber 
Reservation for operation next season. The concern Co., is paying a visit to the San Francisco office. R. 
has about 140,000,000 feet of white pine stumpage, pur- P. Clark, his assistant at Weed, is here on his way 
chased from the Government. It is one of the best to Kansas City. 
tracts in that part of the country, located on the A. M. Koroleff, a forestry engineer of the Russian 





THE LEAK IN THE DIKE 


Centuries ago a flaxen-haired lad of Dutch birth saved his native land 


from destruction by a bold strake of heroism. 


A leak had sprung .in one of the great dikes which keeps the waters 
from inundating the Netherlands. The boy, passing by, heard the faint 
trickle of the water. Unless instantly plugged, he realized instinctively, 
it would be the beginning of a great break that would spell ruin to his 
country. There was no time to call for assistance. With a cry of agony 
on his lips, the boy thrust his finger into the hole. 


And there, in the gray dawn of the morning, Holland's little hero was 
discovered and the leak in the dike repaired. By the detection_of the leak 
at ITS VERY START, Holland was saved from inundation. 


There Are Dangerous Leaks in Your A MeGechoy Spteemn of Ancouans 
Business—Your Inventory 


May Disclose Some. Will Plug Up These Leaks. 


There are leaks in your business that “4 McCaskey System of Accounts for 
are just as dangerous to your profits as Retail Merchants will enable you to locate 
this leak was to Holland, but the danger and stoo all of these leaks, thus prevent- 
may not be so apparent. They may be ing their recurrence in 1920. The Mc- 
forgotten chengen~-Eiapated accounts— Caskey System of Accounts has plugged 
late stat posted and unbalanced yp the leaks in the businesses of more 
accounts—customers overbuying inten- ¢han 200,000 successful merchants in the 
tionally or otherwise, ete. United States. Let us show you, without 
Your inventory may disclose the pres- obligation to yourself, how it will do the 


ence of some leaks, but it will not enable canis tes stem, Gdn gun ent 
you to locate them—it will not enable you : & y “ 
for this information today! 


to prevent their recurrence in 1920. 


CCAS SYSTEMS SALESBOOKS 


* CALLIANCE, OHIO © 











A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 





A Complete Set of Allah Sperial 
and every set of “A.P” Special Hardware Hardware for Combunation Med 
you sell means a sale of lumber. Both sales will carry good profits. Or you 
can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle time 


Write us for details on the money making proposition for lumber dealers. 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 


Mewetecterers of Deer Hengers end lrarks Overteed Corrvers Pore Beer end Gorege Deer Hardware Lering Binges Bettong | adders Mardwere Wperention 
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GREY ELM 


MAPLE 
+» BASSWOOD 


WISCONSIN Gd,ad 


MAIN UAT 
RETIN EAN DE RESWi'SE 
















Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists 
Veneers, 
We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand" Rock Maple, Beech 6r Birch 
Flooring. 
Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 812 Monadnock Block. 


in Northern 








William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


A. T. Baker, Pres, and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


Le Cc. PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the 
Retail Dealer and can supply them. 


We are of the opinion that any retail dealer 
would find it decidedly to his advantage to 
be the recipient of the list of desirable cars 
en route which we issue from day to day. 
A simple request will get it. 











Northern Hardwoods 


We are about to start sawing a block of Hardwood logs, 
of which, approximately the following is still unsold:— 
60 M ft. White Oak 
85 M ft. Soft Maple 
60 M ft. Basswood 
35 M ft. Soft Elm 


It you can use any items of the above, cut special thick- 
ness, for shipment green, write us at once for prices. 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 














Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—The calls for longleaf pine 
here are relatively small. For flooring and other 
dressed stocks the inquiry is most active and the 
buyers are finding it by no means easy to place 
orders. The absence of a vigorous inquiry for the 
general run of rough lumber is not affecting the 
range of values. The range of prices is very firm, 
with a further upward tendency. 


New York, Dec. 9.—All reports from the southern 
pine section are decidedly optimistic. There is a 
good inquiry from all parts of the market. Stocks, 
especially high grades, are hard to get and whole- 
salers find it necessary to exercise great caution. 
Some reports indicate increases in mill outputs but 
these are not large enough to indicate any gain 
over the demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The southern pine market 
is as strong as for a good while and lumber is as 
hard to get. Now talk is being heard of embargoes, 
because of the coal strike. The wholesalers report 
an excellent demand at the advanced prices. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Dec. 9.—The following f. o. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Dec. 2 to 8, inclusive: 





Flooring 

Be, ii 

BM BI ag on oc e085 eset dtacieees $94.50 P 
Bé&better edge grain.........--..6-- 94.75 90.75 
a NE OS et eee 95.25 84.50 
PT I a 505 no 0:6 0 0:6. 9.015 0's Wicinw wb 82.25 76.75 
Be hetter TAC SrTAIN:....000..000cccveces 79.75 76.75 
Dib, F.MEN vos 6:0 ovipewaees cases 67.75 66.75 
Mio, 2 RAE BUG. a icrss sk ccxdaracsion se 46.25 43.25 

Celling and Partition _ om 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
Bé&better ...... $49.25 $58.50 *$75.50 $76.25 
SS orp 41.00 52.50 64.75 *66.00 
POMS, Bi vcisw.c's a sos 34.00 40.25 39.75 = 

Finish—Dressed 

Bé&better Cc 
OF ite sre ..-*$80.00 $78.50 *$76.00 
6 & 8” .. 84.50 81.0 78.50 
5 & 10” : .. 80.75 83.75 78.50 
OO EEC rt ee 80.75 84.75 78.50 
1%-1% & 2x4 to 8”........ *85.50 86.50 *75.50 
1%-1% & 2x10 & 12”...... *86.50 88.50 *77.50 

Casing and Base 

£62 8" B.. 0 55000 $89.75 OS ee See *$87.00 
4-6 & 8” B&better. 90.25 5 & 10” B&better.. 89.00 


Fencing and Boards—Dressed 





No. 3 
$29.00 
29.75 
30.25 
29.75 
31.50 
0-18- 
20’ 
$41.50 
38.75 
40.25 
41.75 
42.75 
No. 2 Dimension—S&E 
10-18- 
12 14 & 16’ 20’ 
<<, gfe rar Rarer rs $38.25 $38.00 $40.00 
BW . waa eweba wales sewers 34.50 34.50 37.2 
DRO o:ts ash oaieesipieGnetmeie 36.75 36.75 *37.75 
PEA oc. cktascosueeacakee® 37.25 37.25 *38.25 
PERO sis eawk see eetewsecis 39.25 39.25 40.25 
S2S&CM and Shiplap 
No. 0.2 No. 
One eee re $49.75 38.50 $30.50 
Bre shmiknit suisse cee sane 46.75 39.75 30.00 
BS oka ew ce enecnoeeeee 46.75 39.2 30.25 
Lath 
; No. 1 No. 2 
Bg es si cteawesdwareebasniges $12.70 $ 9.35 


*Indicates that no sales were reported on the item 
for the period but that price shown is brought forward 
from previous report. 

***None sold. 

Notre.—In obtaining ‘above average prices, freights 
computed on longleaf basis of weights have been de- 
ducted from delivered prices realized in various mar- 
kets. This report therefore does not reflect exact 
f. o. b. mill realizations. By adding freight from the 
Arkansas group to any market using longleaf weights 
average delivered price will be closely approximated. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Local distributers say that the 
cypress mills show more inclination to take on new 
orders. Altho they are a little easier in the matter 
of taking orders, they still want the choice ones. 
Prices are strong. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—Advances in the prices of 
Gulf stock cypress from $2 to $10 were recorded 
here this week. The advances follow: Tank, fac- 
tory selects, $10; shop, $8; box and pecky, $2; finish, 
$10; siding, $5; bungalow siding, $5; pickets, $2 to 
$5; panel stock, $5; shorts, $5; No. 1 common and 
No. 2 common, $5; molding, ten points; batten, 50 
cents; lath, $1; shingles, 55 cents. Tupelo advances 
follow: Box boards, $5; firsts and seconds, $5; No. 1 
common, No. 2 common &better, firsts and seconds, 
$4. This is the first advance in cypress since Oct. 
10 and in tupelo since Nov. 24. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—Some cypress mills 
represented here have cancelled all of their price 
lists for the time being. In view of the situation at 
the mills now it is expected that the new lists will 
show marked advances. Practically all of the mills 
represented here have refused orders during the 
last two months. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—Cypress demand and in- 
quiry are brisk, and prices do not dampen the ardor 
of purchasers, but because of the car shortage and 
especially the depleted mill stocks it is almost im- 
possible to get any of the lumber here. Many 
cypress mills are sold far ahead and have with- 








drawn quotations. There is a great demand from 
both retailers and manufacturing consumers, es- 
pecially for finished lumber. Prices current are: 
FAS, 4/4, $98.50; 8/4, $112.25; selects, 4/4, $89.50; 
8/4, $100.25; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $68.50; 8/4, $78.50. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—The demand for cypress 
continues about as active as it. has been. The re- 
quirements appear to be larger than the ability of 
the producers to supply stocks and cause a working 
upward of the quotations. The stocks held here are 
very small and the mills are often not in position to 
take on more orders. 


New York, Dec. 9.—Stock continues to be very 
scarce and it is evident that if the normal spring 
demand develops many buyers will be disappointed 
because of their inability to get assortments. Some 
manufacturers have withdrawn their lists entirely, 
and while some mill reports indicate slight increases 
in production the demand is sufficiently strong to 
overcome any improvement in that respect. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Only a small amount of 
cypress is available for shipment from the mills 
and it is likely to be some time before prompt de- 
liveries can be assured. The coal strike has had a 
bad effect upon the car supply available. Demand 
is good. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, Dec. 9.—Distributers of cypress 
are having more and more trouble securing stocks 
for the retail trade, and the yards here are very 
inadequately supplied. Transportation conditions 
between here and the mills are disrupted. The de- 
mand of the factories is heavy, especially that of 
planing mills. Prices are strong but fairly steady. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 10.—Local distributers of red cedar 
shingles still find it necessary to wire the west 
Coast before they can quote a price, so unsettled is 
the red cedar shingle market. The car shortage is 
given as the reason for the situation and the fact 
that shingles are now in greater demand. White 
cedars are quoted: Extras, $7; standards, $6; 
and sound butts, $3.85, Chicago basis. Lath of all 
kinds have been skyrocketing lately and it is not 
safe to quote any price. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 6.—Red cedar shingle mills 
are accumulating stock to an appreciable extent 
during the car shortage. The market is described 
as “crazy,’’ quotations today to the trade having 
risen to $7.10 for clears and $5.75 for stars. The 
volume of transactions is small. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 9.—Steadily stiffening 
prices on the Coast are reflected here in advanced 
quotations. Dtalers today ask $5.75 for stars, $6.75 
for clears and 20 cents more for Rite-Grade stock. 
The supply is very short and transit lines here are 
held down to the minimum. Lath prices have set 
another high record. Southern pine are quoted at 
$12.50, mill. A good many mills are still so far be- 
hind on siding orders that no new business is being 


taken. Prices are very firm. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 8.—Clears are running away 
from stars in the shingle market, the price of the 
better grade being $6.60, while stars are $5.40, Pacific 


coast base. There is hardly any demand in this 
market. 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—The scarcity of lath 


amounts to a famine. Only a handful of cars of the 
15%-inch was offered last week and. for some of 
them $11 was asked. The 1%-inch sold in some in- 
stances at $10. Demand for lath is slightly im- 
proved, making conditions all the worse. The 
shingle market is firmer, but demand is not as 
good. The white cedars are very scarce and now 
sell generally: Extras, $8.50; clears, $8. There is 
a good demand for the reds and the best British 
Columbias command $9 and the Washingtons $8.75. 
Clapboards are very scarce and sales are made 
above $70 for 4-foot spruce. For furring, two-inch, 
the bottom price is now $46 and for three-inch $43. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 8.—-Shingle stocks held here 
are hardly sufficient to take care of current needs 
and the mills apparently are not in‘shape as to take 
care of all the business offered. The quotations on 
shingles are either firm or show a tendency toward 
higher levels. Lath demand is such that dealers 
are not always able to make prompt delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 9.—The advance in shingles 
continues, with retailers finding it almost impossible 
to get prompt deliveries. Clears are now quoted 
here at $8.56, with stars at $7.38, but there are hard- 
ly enough shingles to make a market. Cars are 
reported to continue scarce at the mills. The mar- 
ket for lath has shown some sensational advances 
and it is almost impossible to get anything at all 
in this line. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 9.—Dealers in 
Coast woods generally regard the situation as criti- 
cal. They report practically no shingles at points 
available for the eastern trade. Fir is coming in for 
the same drawback and prices on this wood and 
shingles are advancing right along. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 9.—The market for shingles 
continues to be largely nominal, as far as cedars 
are concerned. Pine and cypress are a little more 
active, but the demand has slackened with the de- 
cline of outside building operations. There are 
some inquiries looking ahead to next spring, but the 
mills do not care to encourage bookings so early. 
Lath are scarcer and prices higher, southern pine 
selling as high as $12 for No. 1, %-inch by 1-inch, 
4-foot. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 8.—Numerous modifications have been made 
during the last week in the fuel regulation orders in 
the Southeast, but very few of the modifications have 
helped the lumbermen to any extent. Retailers may 
use coal oil, gasoline, candles or other lighting in 


handling yard and other work done outside of the 
allowed forty-eight working hours per week, and arti- 
ficial lighting for offices etc. However, most of the 
plants are abiding by the original forty-eight hour 
rule. Several of the Louisville woodworking plants 


ran ten and one-half hours a day, closing at noon on 
Friday and giving their men a good rest. Others 
operated eight hours thru six days. 

Due to the reduction in consumption of wood waste 
indications are that many of the lumber mills, panel 
plants, furniture factories etc., will have a much 
larger supply of wood waste to dispose of than under 
normal conditions, but unless the domestic fuel short- 
age becomes much worse than it is now there will 
not be much demand for such fuel. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—Industry in general is operating under ex- 
treme difficulties due to the drastic shortage of fuel 
thruout the Milwaukee and Wisconsin districts. In a 
great many cities plants are shut down completely for 
the lack of coal while others are working on a part 
time basis only. Early estimates by dealers and manu- 
facturers of lumber indicate that the consumption of 
wood will be cut about one-third, due to restricted 
operations. In a sense, some have expressed the situa- 
tion as a very favorable one for the lumber industry, 
inasmuch as it affords an opportunity for the produc- 
tion of lumber to catch up with the demand. The 
manufacture of lumber is going ahead on a very satis- 
factory scale, as most mills are using waste materials. 

Prices in the local lumber market remain very 
strong and high, altho a slight falling off has been 
noticed in some of the poorer grades. This, however, 
is regarded as temporary and has no effect on 
general market conditions. The demand continues 
very satisfactory. Some jobbers and wholesalers re- 
port that a few mills are booked up so far in advance 
that they decline to give further quotations. 

Logging operations in the northern districts are in 
full swing. The weather continues very favorable, as 
there are heavy snows and cold weather. The labor 
situation is also very much improved, due possibly to 
the fact that hundreds of men that have been laid off 
in the cities are now taking to the woods. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 9.—Hardwood iumber manufacturers of this 
section report that stocks are getting scarcer every 
day and there is little prospect that the present 
situation will be changed for several months. For 
this reason, it is pointed out, prices on the best grades 
of hardwood lumber are going to get considerably 
higher by next spring. The heavy rains of last week 
in the logging districts of the South put an end to 
operations and it will be some time before liberal 
supplies of logs will come to the local market. The 
demand for the better grades of lumber has been un- 
usually brisk during the last week or ten days. Many 
inquiries continue to come in and the least thing that 
the buyers seem interested in is the price. As one 
manufacturer here stated this week, the men who are 
in the market for lumber want it regardless of what 
they are charged for it and they want it promptly. 
Oak, gum and ash have been in heavy demand for 
some time and manufacturers say it is hard for them 
to fill all orders for these grades that are coming in. 
Gum is especially in demand among the local furni- 
ture factories that have been operated steadily. The 
retail trade is keeping pace with the wholesale trade. 
Sash and door manufacturers report that their busi- 
ness for the months of November and December has 
been far ahead of that for the corresponding months 
of last year. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 9.—Strength in hardwoods continues without 
any indication of breaking. The extraordinary price 
advance of a week ago has been maintained in oak, 
Poplar, walnut and hickory, and has been increased in 
ash, maple and birch, while the selling price on the 
various grades of basswood has been brought up more 
in line with the other woods. The demand is so per- 
sistent that manufacturers find it impossible to sup- 
Ply some of the grades called for, and buyers are ready 
to take what they can get at the price asked. 

The situation in the southern pine market is similar 
to that in hardwoods, The demand is extraordinary 
following the recent revival of activity in this wood 
and some grades are selling fully $10 higher than at 
the first of this month, while some grades of flooring 
and finish are up as much as $20. Contracting build- 
ers are snapping up lath at $12 a thousand and sales 
are reported to have been made at $12.50. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of building materials are 
busy and the distributers say their prospects for next 
Spring never before were so encouraging. It is said 
contracts have been made for construction next year 
on the basis of a further advance of prices and that 
construction activities are assured well into 1920. 
want demand for lumber from the manufacturers of 

; cks is increasing, which accounts for the. strength 
: the hardwoods used in that industry. Manufac- 
— of musical instruments are swamped with or- 
ee and must have the lumber they need almost ir- 
. pective of prices to be paid. The furniture industry 

Operating at a record volume, and all other lumber 
consuming factories are busy. 

There is nothing but the spread of the effects of 


the coal shortage that can stop the industrial opera- 
tions of this district. Some embargoes already have 
been laid against the transportation of merchandise, 
but at this writing there has been no order curtail- 
ing manufacturing activities in Cincinnati territory, 
which is fortunately situated near the soft coal of the 
non-union fields of Kentucky and West Virginia. Any 
considerable increase in coal production will insure 
operation thru the winter, as this section will not be 
subject to the difficulties of winter transportation. 
The restrictions on the use of natural gas by manu- 
facturing plants, in favor of domestic users during the 
cold months, are imperative, so manufacturers have 
no recourse to gas fuel. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—The heavy fall of snow and the extremely 
cold weather have enabled loggers to start hauling 
and a good supply of logs should be cut this winter, 
due to the early start. Unless the sawmills in northern 
Wisconsin are guaranteed sufficient coal to operate 
their logging locomotives, logs with which to supply 
the mills can not be transported. 

Lumber stocks here continue to decline, shipments 
exceeding the cut of each month. Hemlock dimension 
stock, lath and the better grades of hardwood, seem 
to be the most sought for items. No.’ 3 birch and 
maple, however, have taken an upward stride during 
last week and prices are being received at least $3 
better than a month previous. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 8.—“I was more pleased with my mail this 
morning than I have been for a number of weeks,” 
said a prominent manufacturer of hardwood lumber 
and veneers today, “and by far the most gratifying 
feature thereof was the absence of any orders for 
lumber.” This typifies the attitude of the majority of 
holders of hardwood lumber in this center. They are 
extremely anxious to ship out all the lumber they have 
contracted to deliver but they are not at all particular 
about entering into any new engagements at this time. 
“TI sold 100,000 feet of first and seconds plain oak ten 
days ago at prices which I considered extremely high,” 
said another lumberman who was present, ‘and I am 
very sorry that I sold it at that price because I could 
have sold it within less than a week at a premium of 
between $5 and $10 per thousand.” This is the situa- 
tion at the moment. Buyers are perhaps more willing 
to pay present prices than sellers are willing to sell 
at these prices altho they are easily the highest in 
the history of the hardwood lumber industry. Pro- 
duction is running very small compared with normal 
and stocks of hardwood lumber are decreasing rather 
than increasing. There is no immediate prospect of 
increasing production. 

Rains continue thruout the southern hardwood field 
and these are making conditions highly unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of logging work. Many of the 
mills in Memphis are handicapped by lack of logs and 
a number of the mills thruout the Memphis territory 
are either closed down or are on the eve of doing so. 

The fuel situation is having little direct influence 
on the operation of hardwood mills. These all supply 
their own fuel. 3ut some of the veneer makers are 
practically out of commission because of inability to 
secure coal while some of the woodworking enterprises 
are beginning to feel the effect of the shortage of fuel. 
The transportation situation, however, is such that 
lumber interests are feeling its adverse effects. 

Building operations in Memphis for November in- 
volved a total of $495,000, an increase of $158,000 
over the corresponding month last year. The price of 
lumber does not appear to be restricting building activi- 
ties but these are being held in check to some extent 
by the scarcity of standard size wire nails. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—The lumber industry hereabouts has not 
as yet felt the effects of the coal strike, as there 
is enough stock on hand for the use of the Marinette 
and Menominee people. The curtailment of the rail- 
road service may hold up shipments of the lumber 
companies. 

The Goodman mill at Goodman, Marinette County, is 
now operating nights, in addition to its day run. 

Ashland authorities are of the opinion that the lum- 
ber industry will become history in the Ashland-Bad 
River reservation district after this season. Loggers 
with holdings near Ashland have declared that the 
timber resources, which were considered inexhaustible 
fifty years ago, have dwindled down to a few small 
patches of forest. Six camps are now in operation on 
the Indian reservation. One of the camps is operated 
exclusively by Indians. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 9.—Building permits last week numbered seven- 
ty-three, with twenty-four frame dwellings. The costs 
were $189,800. This is a falling off from the aver- 
age of November, when the total costs were $1,380,000. 
In the same month last year they were only $669,000, 
so the increase is over 100 percent. For the first 
eleven months of the year the total was $12,213,000, 
as against $6,871,000 in ‘the same period of 1918, or 
a gain of 78 percent. 

The coal shortage in this territory is not nearly as 
severe as in the West, and except in a few instances 
plants have enough fuel to keep them running for 
several weeks yet. Where a shut-down has occurred, 
it is either because storage room was insufficient to 
keep coal enough on hand, or because the owners of 
the plants affected have resisted the importunities of 
coal men to buy when advised to do so. If the strike 
continues it will soon mean hardship to many con- 
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You'll be surprised 
at the. big values 
we offer in 


Northern 
Hardwoods and Hemlock 


Made so because of our long experience 
in supplying’ the needs of particular 
factory men and retail dealers. 





We solicit your future 
inquiries and orders. 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 








We Want Orders for 


200 M feet 8-4 No. 3 Common 
200 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Common 
50 M feet 16-4 No. 3 Common 


250 M feet 5-4 No. | & 2 Com. Maple 


50 M feet 12-4 No. 3 Rock Elm—16 feet. 


Von Platen Lumber Company 








Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY §fows,‘e cost 


ber of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 
cents to $6 a thousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
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Every “SECURITY” Silo sale means $60.00 4 
to $270.00 worth of lumber—plus the profit on 
the fixtures. Many SECURITY dealers sell 
from 10 to 60 silos every year. 


AANAL 


Silo 


we ecu rity Fixtures 


make best silo for lumber dealers. Best door. 
Best anchorage. Best ladder. SELLS 
LEAST MONEY. Now is timeto start. Write 
today for full particulars. 


Chicago Warehouse & Silo Fixture Co. 


327 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH 














Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany .*. Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 

115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Babcock 


Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dime Savings Bank Building, 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Detroit, Mich. 
43 Wall St., New York City 743 Cottage Grove Ave., 


4 3 South Bend, Ind. 
1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 

















North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 





Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















sumers whose small storage space will not permit 
them to carry as much coal as they would like. It 
will mean also the larger use of wood and the in- 
stallation of apparatus for burning fuel oil. 

Nobody is more astonished at the way lumber goes 
up than the lumbermen themselves. At the Saturday 
lunch of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange very little was 
discussed except this one point, and it was agreed 
that lumber was not only going up as fast as ever, 
but that no end of the advance appears to be in sight. 
A wholesaler notes that he gave a price to a customer 
only two weeks ago, and now finds that price entirely 
out of the question. ‘‘We are working very hard,” he 
said, “but after all we are working mostly for the 
Government. I find that about 90 percent of my 
profits is going for taxes. There is first the 60 per- 
cent excess profit, and there are side taxes enough to 
make up the rest. I do not like the idea, but perhaps 
it is the best that can be done.” 

The local trade reports that the difficulty from the 
Pacific coast is still lack of cars, but from the South 
it is lack of stock. One dealer said this week that 75 
percent of the inquiries he sent out to the southern 
mills for stock brought back replies that there was 
nothing to offer. 

The New York State delegation in Congress will 
unanimously oppose the project for a Welland Canal- 
St, Lawrence River waterway to the ocean, which 
would be a detriment to the Erie barge canal, on 
which about $175,000,000 has been spent. Numerous 
arguments have been brought to bear against the proj- 
ect, one of which is that in case of hostilities British 
warships could come up the St. Lawrence into the 
Great Lakes and attack some of this country’s leading 
cities. 

Hugh McLean was last week elected one of seven 
directors of the Buffalo Club, who will serve three 
years from Jan. 1. M. 8S. Tremaine is one of the 


. directors whose term of office holds over. 


J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., is spending two weeks on a trip to the mills 
at Memphis and Nashville, looking over lumber in 
which the company is interested. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dec. 9.—In spite of the coal shortage, which has 
shut down many of the industries in Detroit, tempo- 
rarily putting upward of 85,000 men out of work, 
the lumber market is still active and buying has been 
steadily going on. Manufacturers and mill representa- 
tives are quoting prices by wire from day to day for 
immediate acceptance. There is no list which means 
anything in the way of quotations. All prices are 
firm with a tendency to still higher figures. The em- 


bargo is still in effect against lumber and like com- 
modities but permits are coming thru more freely, ;s 
that the action has not worked the hardship on lumber 





shipments that was originally expected. An order 
establishing a 6-hour day for the retail business dur- 
jng the fuel shortage is beginning to have its effect on 


business in general, but it is believed the ban wiil be 
raised before any real hardship is felt in the lumber 


trade. 
LANSING, MICH. 


Dec. 8.—Lansing and central Michigan lumber ang 
other industries have been seriously affected by the 
coal shortage, hundreds of plants being closed ang 
thousands of men thrown out of work. The La: 
Silo Co. took inventory when forced to close, its eutiré 
list of employees being kept busy. Plans may be made 
to secure three big farm tractors burning kerosene to 
furnish power. Woodworking industries of Owosso, 
Charlotte and other cities thruout central Michigan 
largely burn the refuse from their own plants. The 
wood supply is proving a great aid in relieving suffer- 
ing and in supplying necessary fuel. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Dec. 8.—The coal situation bas not interfered with 
the lumber business here. It may have affected ship- 
ing somewhat, but not seriously. 

The report from the operations and plant of the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. are to the effect that in- 
creased activity is the program. A night crew will 
be put on in about two weeks. Logging conditions are 
so good that it will be possible to keep the mill sup- 
plied. 

The Mellen Cedar’s Co.’s shingle mill resumed opera- 
tions last week. This shingle mill has had a busy 
season. Ben Finch, of Duluth, the general manager, 
was in the city last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Latimer celebrated their silver 
wedding anniversary last Friday. Mr. Latimer is an 
officer in the Foster-Latimer and Mellen Lumber com- 


anies. 
. BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 10.—There is not enough hardwood being sold 
in the Beaumont district to make ‘a market. Dry 
stocks were cleaned out some time ago and the con- 
sumers made considerable inroads into the green 
stock as it was being cut. While the mills have only 
spotted lots to offer from time to time, many of the 
wholesalers have quit trying to do business in hard- 
wood until there is a straightening up of stocks. Whole- 
salers confine their training entirely to spot stuff 
and decline to make future contracts unless they are 
protected by the mills. 





News from America’s Lumber Centers 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 6—The fuel shortage due to the coal strike can 
never be extremely acute in the Pacific Northwest, on 
account of the fact that the lumber mills will be able 
to convert refuse into fuel. While ordinarily each 
mill has a considerable market locally for its slab- 
wood, the present season has brought forth a keener 
demand than ever before. Dry slab wood is now in 
demand, and its use has done a great deal to compen- 
sate for the growing scarcity of coal and oil. Logged 
fuel is gaining a foothold which it is believed will 
never be broken, after the present labor troubles have 
all been settled. As already noted in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the demand for slabwood, which has 
been selling locally at about $8 a load, or $16 a cord, 
has cut into the supply of lath. 

An order was issued early this week by the Railroad 
Administration announcing that hereafter cars would 
be allotted to the mills on the basis of their ability to 
load rather than on their manufacturing capacity as 
has always been the rule heretofore. It was stated 
that this system of distribution has been in effect in 
Idaho and given satisfaction. Thru the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association the mills at once entered a 
protest on the theory that such a system might work 
out in practice in the Inland Empire where large 
stocks of lumber are always carried on hand in a 
shipping condition but that it would handicap the fir 
mills where many of the orders are for special stuff 
and where it is not the custom to carry large stocks 
on hand. Today, however, Secretary Robert B. Allen, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, was 
advised by the Railroad Administration that the order 
calling for the new distributing plan would be sus- 
pended pending the showing by the mills that it 
would be detrimental to their interests. 

The John McMaster Shingle Co. is preparing to 
build a four-upright mill at Kerriston, Wash. Under 
plans now being drawn the capacity of the mill can be 
easily increased by the installation of additional ma- 
chines. The plant will be a bolt proposition and will 
handle a large quantity of broken cedar near Kerris- 
ton, heretofore owned by the Northwest Lumber Co., 
of which L. G. Horton, a well known logger, is 
manager. 

In the mills of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co. prices have advanced to $32 base, making 
a premium of $12 on the H list. This advance places 
merchantable and boards at $32, and uppers at $52. 
These prices will continue until the end of March, 
1920, at which time another advance of $2 will prob- 
ably be put into effect until the end of June. 

At the weekly luncheon of wholesalers of Seattle, 
Tuesday of this week, presided over by R. A. Dailey, 
secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
it was decided to discontinue the lunches until after 
the holidays, owing to the multiplicity of other mat- 
ters demanding time and attention at this season. 

J. D. Butler, of Seattle, president of the Heybrook 
Lumber Co., at Heybrook, Wash., near Index, said 





that its mill will resume operation next week after 
a three weeks’ shutdown due to a bridge being washed 
out on the company’s logging railroad. The Index- 
Galena company’s plant at Index will also resume 
operation in a day or two, having been shut down 
several weeks because of floods. 

W. H. Prentiss, vice president of the C. A. Mauk 
Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is in this city conferring 
with D. D. Baldwin, of the Seattle offices of the com- 
pany, and getting in touch with the local situation. 
The firm specializes on red cedar siding and red cedar 
shingles. Mr. Prentiss estimates the housing shortage 
in Toledo at about 2,500 residences. 

R. D. Hunting, of the R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is in Seattle. 

Charles Wilson, well known lumberman who former- 
ly was superintendent of the Vance Lumber Co., at 
Malone, Wash., and also was connected with the 
Campbell mill, has returned to Seattle from Canada. 

W. D. Vanderbilt has become subagent for W. R. 
Grace & Co. in Seattle, succeeding R. E. Borchgrevink. 
Mr. Borchgrevink became acting agent some months 
ago, when W. R. Robinson resigned to go to New York. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has been connected for six years with 
the lumber department of W. R. Grace & Co. in San 
Francisco. 

P. C. Burfinning, vice president of the Salzer Lum- 


ber Co., of Minneapolis, is in Seattle. While in 
Douglas fir territory he is making a special effort 
toward substituting cheaper lumber for the present 
high grades. He holds to the opinion that lumber 


prices are near the peak. ; 
A. K. Coon, of the Allegheny Lumber Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., passed thru Seattle Friday, in company 
with a party of lumbermen who came west by the 
Canadian Pacific and will return by the southern 
route, 

Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in Seattle, with the intention 
of stocking up for the spring trade. 

Among visitors to Seattle are: L. Bay, of the Bay 
Lumber Co., Chicago, representative of the Washing- 
ton Cedar Fir Products Co.; B. H. Ulrich, of the 
Ulrich Planing Mill Co., Independence, Kan. ; Jack 
Wingate, of the Wingate Lumber Co., Kansas City ; 
George L. Gardner, manager of the Gardner-Powell 
Lumber Co., Spokane, and J. P. Keating, manager of 


the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., Portland, Ure. 

H. C. Meeker, manager of the Nicola Pine Mills 
(Ltd.), of Merritt, B. C., was in Seattle erly this 
week on business in connection with the new sawmill 
plant this concern is building at Merritt to take the 
place of the plant destroyed by fire at Canford, B. C., 
last spring. The new mill will be equipped “aS 
band and a gang and will be in operation early in 
March. In the meantime a smaller mill nearby 18 
being operated by the concern which was formerly the 
Nicola Valley Pine Lumber Co., but was recently ed 
organized as the Nicola Pine Mills (Ltd.). Merrit . 
a thriving town of nearly 2,000 inhabitants an ; 
considerably nearer the timber than the cld location # 
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Canford, B. C. While in Seattle, Mr. Meeker con- 
ferred with E. E. Brooks, sales manager of the com- 
pany, Who lives here but who expects shortly to go 
east in the interests of the concern. 

Carl A. Strand, president of the C. A. Strand Co., 
whose plant is at Detroit, Mich., spent several days in 


Seattle, ‘Tacoma and other Puget Sound points this 
week looking into the lumber situation and investigat- 
ing the ossibility of buying. Mr. Straud retails 


jumber and millwork and has a model yard and shed at 
Detroit i which he carries his millwork stock. From 
here he will go to Portland, Ore., and on to California 
points, a! d thence east. 

F. G. Duttle, representing the Carr Ryder & Adams 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, prominent sash and door manu- 
facturer of the middle West, was in Seattle Thursday 
calling on the trade and renewing old friendships 
among lumbermen. Mr. Duttle came north from Port- 
jand and while doing some buying was more par- 
ticularly looking after delayed shipments. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 6.—The California demand for lumber is un- 
precedented for this season of the year. Big crops 
of fruits, rice and other products have made the 
State prosperous. The heavy rain -this week means 
millions to the farmers. Much building is in progress, 
Country dealers are coming to the city and inquiring 
for items of lumber on which they are short. Local 
yards are doing their best to help them out. They 
are anxious to place orders for lumber for the spring, 
but manufacturers are not in position to sell far 
ahead. Some say prices have gone “crazy,” but others 
hold that there is no limit to the prices of Pacific 
coast woods, with the world’s supply of lumber so 
short. 

"Bhatecalors and manufacturers who have Douglas 
fir lumber for delivery by water consider the domestic 
cargo price well established at $33.50 base, San 
Francisco, and $35 south. Some sales have been 
made at even higher figures. There are practically 
no cars to be had for shipments of lumber from the 
Northwest to California, and the interior yards, 
which are doing a big business, are trying to order 
ahead in anticipation of spring trade. 

Douglas fir export advanced $17 on uppers on 
Dec. 3, making the price $52 base at the mill, while 
common and merchantable went up to $34 base, for 
loading during the second quarter of next year. This 
reflects the domestic situation, with prices likely to 
remain high as long as the car shortage continues. 
Big export inquiries are reported here and additional 
tonnage is being sought for transportation. The 
prospects for obtaining vessels have improved some- 
what, 

There is a remarkable situation in the redwood 
market, with the mills sold ahead and stocks dimin- 
ishing despite the car shortage which is holding back 
eastern deliveries. Manufacturers are turning down 
orders and concentrating their energies on catching 
up with business already placed. Pacific coast do- 
mestic prices on List 7 were advanced $10, effective 
Dec. 3, on redwood clears and shop common. While 
some buyers might consider prices excessive, manu- 
facturers feel that they are justified in making the 
advance. Redwood was sold very cheaply for many 
years and other woods have advanced in greater pro- 
portion One by 12-inch clear redwood, green, is now 
worth $72 per 1,000 feet by cargo. 

There is no falling off in the inquiries for white 
and sugar pine, altho there are no unsold stocks to 
speak of, and nearly all the mills are closing down 
for the season. It looks as if the demand would con- 
tinue heavy during the coming year. 

A heavy rainstorm has swept over the State and 
there is snow in the mountains. Many logging camps 
have closed down and most of the white and sugar 
pine mills are closing for the season. The Red River 
Lumber Co.’s big mill at Westwood will operate thru- 
out the winter as usual, and the Weed Lumber Co.’s 
mill will also make a winter run. Two of the camps 
have been closed by snow, but others at higher ele- 
vations are running. The McCloud River Lumber 
Co.’s mill at McCloud will close but the factories will 
continue to run. The Davies Box & Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Blairsden, and the Lemoine Lumber & Trading 
Co.’s mill at Lemoine have closed for the winter. 

C. E. de Camp states that the heavy demand for 
redwood from all the markets shows no signs of 
abating. With not enough lumber to go around the 
Price has been forced up, and he would not be sur- 


prised to see it higher next year. At present prices, 
the mills will spend money for increasing their out- 
puts. Logging equipment and mill machinery are 
Included. The Caspar Lumber Co. is running both 
sides of the mill ten hours a day and a night shift 


will be put on in January if enough logs are available, 
suite R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
seems a « Co., this city, says the lumber business 
ices € coming into its own. He expects lumber 
con of remain high as long as the shortage of 
ae om cor tinues, With no cars available for 
yards ‘ “pments from the North the San Francisco 
sus are making better sales. Water freights are 
Stronger and the steam schooners have all the busi- 
. The export demand is growing 

interests are preparing to cut 
a yd the offshore trade. They have 
j St. Helens, Ore., which are capable of 

ag yy total of 800,000 feet of lumber in twenty- 
8 with two shifts. The Island Lumber Co.’s 


hew mill is t i 
. urning over and will star r- 
cially Age t up comme 


feet in eight hours 
aS Ward, anager of the American Trading 
New York oe as returned from a visit to the 
ber departm ce of the company. The domestic lum- 
Year and ill has done a larger business than last 
to the Bast Nexedeag ue shipping white and sugar pine 
continues hea Tuout the winter. The eastern demand 
all sections,» °27 lumber sales have been good in 
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mber, with a capacity of 100,000 





Hunter Savidge states that the Macomber-Savidge 
Lumber Co., this city, plans to build a sawmill on 
the Cliff Boundary Unit in the Klamath Indian 
Reservation for operation next season. The concern 
has about 140,000,000 feet of white pine stumpage, pur- 
chased from the Government. It is one of the best 
tracts in that part of the country, located on the 


railroad. Sales in its wholesale business have ex- 
ceeded the company’s expectations. 

J. M. White, general manager of the Weed Lumber 
Co., is paying a visit to the San Francisco office. R. 
P. Clark, his assistant at Weed, is here on his way 
to Kansas City. 

A. M. Koroleff, a forestry engineer of the Russian 





THE LEAK IN THE DIKE 


Centuries ago a flaxen-haired lad of Dutch birth saved his native land 


from destruction by a bold strake of heroism. 


A leak had sprung in one of the great dikes which keeps the waters 
from inundating the Netherlands. The boy, passing by, heard the faint 
trickle of the water. Unless instantly plugged, he realized instinctively, 
it would be the beginning of a great break that would spell ruin to his 


country. There was no 


time to call for assistance. With a cry of agony 


on his lips, the boy thrust his finger into the hole. 


And there, in the gray 


dawn of the morning, Holland's little hero was 


discovered and the leak in the dike repaired. By the detection of the leak 
at ITS VERY START, Holland was saved from inundation. 


There Are Dangerous Leaks in Your 


Business—Your Inv 


May Disclose Some. 


A McCaskey System of Accounts 
Will Plug Up These Leaks. 


entory 


There are leaks in your business that 4 McCaskey System of Accounts for 
are just as dangerous to your profits as Retail Merchanis will enable you to locate 
this leak was to Holland, but the danger and stoo all of these leaks, thus prevent- 
may not be so apparent. They may be ing their recurrence in 1920. The Mc- 
forgotten charges—disputed accounts— Caskey System of Accounts has plugged 





late statement posted and unbalanced yp the leaks in the businesses of more 
accounts—customers overbuying inten- than 200,000 successful merchants in the 


tionally or otherwise, etc. 


Your inventory may disclose the pres- 
ence of some leaks, but it will not enable 
you to locate them—it will not enable you 
to prevent their recurrence in 1920. 


C SG SYSTEMS 


United States. Let us show you, without 
obligation to yourself, how it will do the 
same thing for you. Send a postal card 
for this information today! 


SALESBOOKS 


° CALLIANCE, OHIO © 











A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of “A-P” Special Hardware 
Both sales will carry good profits. 
can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle time. 
Write us for details on the money-making proposition for lumber dealers. 
Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Iliinois 


Manufacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


you sell means a sale of lumber. 





A Complete Set of Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 


Or you 
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ae Ready to 
Ship — 
100M’ 12-4” No. 2 


Commonand Better 
Let us 


ste Hard 
Now Maple 
Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
NN i 


WESTERN SOFT PINE 


in Tx6" Ge 1" & 12" No.2, Immediate Shipment 


o. 3 & No. 4 Common for 
Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway—White Pine Lath. 


\. The John C. King Lumber Co., “Ciyetknn, onto’ 

















Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 


buy Hardwood Laumber 
Now" Oak Maple Floorin 


ashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


EBartholomen, nd 55t SouthWestern Ave., Chicago. 


you Get OU) 
GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office ry MEMPHIS, TENN. 
































.When We 
Ship It 

















FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 











Government Service, is here from Siberia to investi- 
gate logging equipment. He will visit the Northwest 
and then inspect the California redwood forests. He 
states that there are wonderful opportunities for 
lumbering in Russia, where there are about a billion 
acres of timbered land, 

G. F. Bonnington has resigned as manager of the 
Salinas Lumber Co. and will engage in the shingle 
business in Sonoma County. He has been succeeded 
by J. H. McElroy. 

J. H. Emmert, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
this city, has gone to Detroit to remain until after 
the holidays. Capt. E. A. Selfridge, assistant to the 
president, has gone to Scotia, to look over things at 
the big redwood mills, which are in full operation. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 10.—Southern pine remains on the same high 
level as last week and there is not a mill in the dis- 
trict but is getting more orders offered than it can 
take care of. There seems to be a slight improve- 
ment in exports and this might be said to make the 
demand general. Apparently consumers are having so 
much trouble in filling their wants that they do not 
depend upon their former sources of supply but send 
inquiries to all mills in the hope of getting orders 
filled. Rains have again set in and will interfere with 
production at a time when the yards are bare. The 
woods and road beds have never thoroly dried out since 
the August rains and it does not require much rainfall 
to make them almost impassable. 


JACKSON, MISS. 

Dec, 8.—Demand for southern pine lumber is 
enormous and from close observation it is estimated 
that only about one-third of the northern lumber yards 
have placed their orders for spring shipments. But, 
at that, practically all of the mills in this immediate 
section are loaded up for two or three months ahead 
and in many instances have withdrawn from the 
market altogether. The present outlook is that these 
mills will hardly be able to get out from under the 
heavy demands during 1920. 

Advices have been received here that a large lumber 
and supply business, name as yet unknown, is being 
established at Vicksburg. M. L. Virden, of Green- 
ville, well known in the retail business in this section, 
is a heavy stockholder in the new concern. Asso- 
ciated with him is B. M. Fulton, of Jackson, at pres- 
ent manager and part owner of the Planters Lumber 
Co. of this city. The site upon which the yard and 
business are to be established was purchased at a cost 
of $75,000 and because of its location it will mean a 
boom for that section of Vicksburg. The new company 
expects to handle all kinds of building materials and 
will be ready for business during the early part of 
January. J. T. Ashley, an experienced lumberman, 
who for some time has been associated with the 
Planters Lumber Co. here, will have charge of the 


new business. 
MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Dec. 8.—Southern pine prices have been steadily 
jumping from day to day. Demand for practically all 
items is very heavy, and buyers in many cases are ex- 
periencing difficulty in covering their requirements. 
The weather is wet and most unfavorable for saw- 
milling. The car situation continues to be serious on 
most lines, with some slight improvement reported on 
a few lines. Shippers generally are codperating with 
the railroads by loading cars heavily. There seems to 
be an unusual scarcity of box cars on all lines. The 
labor situation is still very serious and some mills are 
paying more for labor now than ever before, notwith- 
standing the fact that this is the off season on the 
farms and that at this season labor is usually more 
plentiful and cheap. Hardwood dealers report prices 
good and demand heavy, with indications of further 
increase in prices and a larger demand. Local build- 
ing is taking on an aspect of activity more pronounced 
than for several years. 

Eliot Cobb, of the Eliot Cobb Lumber Co., this city, 
is operating the Lauderdale Lumber Co. as sole owner, 
having purchased the interest of Aiken Brooke. 

S. J. Allsbrook, southern representative of the 
Union Wholesale Lumber Co,, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
established headquarters in this city with offices in the 
Arby Building. Mr. Allsbrook, until he associated 
himself with the Union Wholesale Lumber Co., was 
for a number of years connected with the Southern 
Pine Emergency Bureau with headquarters in Meri- 


dian. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 9.—The important feature of the week is the 
settlement of the strike in the building trades. It is 
estimated that work aggregating $100,000,000 is 
ready to be started and will be under way in the 
next few months. Local building interests report 
steadily increasing activity in the industry with a 
large number of new contracts awarded during the 
last week or so and architects exceptionally busy on 
new plans. The work now under way is well diver- 
sified in character but there is an increasing volume 
of speculative building being undertaken in all 
boroughs of the city. 

The demand for lumber is very active and the new 
business offered to wholesalers is more than enough 
to offset increased production. It is more difficult 
than ever for wholesalers to get a supply of stocks. 
In every section stocks are hard to get and while 
heretofore a large volume of Coast business has been 
moving this way the withdrawal of lists has caused 
some concern on the part of wholesalers. 

The call for stocks comes not only from retail 
yards but from manufacturers and good _ export 
sources. Prices are right at the top, with some 
classes of stocks, particularly high grade hardwoods, 
bringing prices that would not have been’ dreamed 
of a short time ago. From a retail standpoint some 
conservatism is urged as guarding against the possi- 
bility of an immediate improvement in the local build- 


LL 
ing situation as a direct result of a settlement of the 
building trades strike. These men have been at other 
work. Many of them will naturally return to their 
trade, but others will not. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Dec. 8.—Market conditions continue excellent. ]¢ 
seems that any item can be sold at a fair price. Algo 
values are more nearly normal with reference to the 
various grades. Practically all the mills in this gee. 
tion have sold all they can deliver during this year 
and there will be very little stock offered until after 
the holidays. Millmen look for a decline in orders 


placed from now until after the holidays but do not 
expect prices to show any decline. The rainy season 


has already set in and production will be consider. 
ably curtailed for the next ninety days. The labor 
supply is very nearly normal, but workmen are only 


about 50 percent efficient. The car supply is fair 
There is very little lumber stock which is dry and mill. 
men estimate dry stock on hand at not exceeding 20 
percent of normal. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 9.—Because of the coal shortage, the fue] 
commissioner for St. Louis has issued instructions 
that all businesses must close except between the 
hours of 9 a. m. and 5 p. m. This does not affect 
work in the yards or the hauling of lumber. The re- 
tail lumber business of St. Louis is keeping up fairly 
well. While the number of plans upon which estimates 
are asked is not so great as recently, still some very 
large jobs are being let, reaching a satisfactory 
volume. ; 

A. M. Richardson, of Helena, Ark., operating the A. 
M. Richardson Lumber Co., was in St. Louis this week, 
He reports an especially big demand for oak, there 
being about six buyers for every car. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 6.—The Barr Shingle Co., incorporated with 
a capital of $60,000, has the following as its officers: 
R. H. Barr, president; E. J. Kindorf, secretary, and 
G. L. Buland, treasurer. The concern has purchased 
the new shingle mill of F. G. Barnes at Kalama. Mr, 
Barr is interested in the Castle Rock Logging Co. and 
logs in the Coweeman Valley. 

At the general sales office of the Buehner Lumber 
Co. in the Yeon Building, Portland, Sales Manager 
H. Allen Turner reports an unusually strong demand 
for lumber, with cars very scarce in the Coos Bay dis- 
trict. The Buehner Lumber Co.’s plant is located at 
North Bend, Ore., on Coos Bay. This plant has been 
practically rebuilt during the last year or so and is 
now modern and up to date in every respect and is 
turning out about 175,000 feet, about equally divided 
between fir and spruce, during every eight-hour day. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. 9.—Maj. J. Brechin, who was British Columbia 
trade commissioner at Toronto for several months, has 
retired and is now on his way to the Pacific coast, 
where he intends to reénter the lumber business. Wil- 
liam Robertson has arrived in Toronto to take the 
position vacated by Maj. Brechin. 

W. Gerard Power, of the River Ouelle Pulp & Lumber 
Co., St. Pacome, Que., was in Toronto last week on 
business connected with the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, of 
which he is president. The meeting is to be held on 
Feb. 4 and 5 at Quebec City. Mr. Power reports that 
logging operations are more advanced in the district 
east of Quebec than they were at this time last year. 

The Seaman Kent Co. (Ltd.), Toronto, recently 
commissioned the Pathescope Co. of Canada (Ltd.) to 
produce a moving picture film of the hardwood flooring 
industry. The result is a splendid picture showing 
the operations in the bush, at the plants etc., winding 
up with illustrations of the laying of a hardwood floor 
and a scene from a ball room showing the dancers en- 
joying themselves upon a finished hardwood floor. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 6.—The E. K. Bishop Mill Co., of Montesano, 
will discontinue operations and will at once begin 
the construction of a new mill at Aberdeen on 
a 400-foot river frontage tract adjoining the A. J 
West Lumber Co. property. The new mill will have 
a capacity of 60,000 feet daily. 

The Saginaw Timber Co., of Aberdeen, has purchased 
the entire holdings of the Lester Logging Co., consist- 
ing of the logging outfit, sawmill and shingle mill in 
the North River district, the railroad connecting with 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation line at 
Melbourne, and large timber holdings. The Lester 
Logging Co. has had its headquarters at Montesano. 
E. H. Lester is president. A. J. Morley, of Aberdeen, 
is head of the Saginaw Timber Co. and it is understood 
that both operations will hereafter be carried on by 
this company. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Dec. 6.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
with the secretary of State for the Valley Lumber = 
to operate in the Kla.. ath region. It has a capital 
$100,000 and the incorporators include Henry ‘4 
Davis, of Eau Claire, Wis., and his sons Henry C- . 
Robert D. Davis, and George A. Stephenson. 4 
Stephenson has been making his home in Kane 
Falls the last year. Mr. Davis is a pioneer logger eo 
capitalist of Eau Claire and is also heavily interes a 
in the Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., Portland, Ore» 
wholesale lumber concern. ly oF 

The Saddle Mountain Lumber Co. was ira" a 
ganized by Capt. J. W. Seimens, 2 Klamath we 
banker, and H. H. Edmonds, who has a sawmill “— 
of town near the present terminus of the Stahorn — 
road. This plant will be moved to 2 location on 
Sprague River. 
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The Associated Lumber & Box Co. has been formed 
to build a planing mill and box factory at Dorris, 
Calif. south of here. It will dress and handle the 
output of several small mills near Dorris, according 
to T. W. Graham, president of the Anderson Lumber 
Co., one of the interested concerns, The others are 
Tartar & Webster, box manufacturers of Stockton, 
Calif.; G. H. Kerterson and H. L. Gilkey. The later 
two and the Anderson Lumber Co. operate small mills 
whose output will be handied by the Associated Lum- 
per & Box Co. They expect the box factory will be 
ready to operate next spring and will have a capacity 
of 25,000,000 feet a year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 8.—Lumber is being bought, not sold. There 
are almost no stock lists. A number of big orders 
from industrials are going around trying to find a 
taker. Prices are hardly a consideration and last 
week saw some sensational jumps in quotations on 
North Carolina and southern pines. Most lumbermen 
now seem convinced that there is going to be an in- 
sistent demand that will go far beyond the possibility 
of filling, and that prices may rise to levels even now 
thought impossible. Almost every wood consuming 
industry is busy to capacity except the box making, 
and it is busier than it was. One result of the scarcity 
of lumber is that the yards are moving items that 
have been slow. Yard stocks are going out faster 
than they are being replaced, altho the local retailers 
have been buying freely. Wholesalers are avoiding or- 
ders where the lumber is not actually in sight, and 
shipments are largely of current cut of the mills. 

All the hardwoods are in good demand at almost 
any price, but oak, ash and poplar seem especially 
scarce. There is also strong demand for chestnut, 
birch, beech, maple, gum, cherry, hickory, mahogany 
and for all kinds and grades of hardwood floorings, 
recent sales of which have been at very high prices. 
White pine buyers have waked up to the danger, and 
almost all the lumber in sight has been bought. Spruce 
is in unusual demand and figures are high. Hemlock 
is still almost out of the market, and many dealers are 
refusing all orders. Cypress is in good demand and 
prices are high. Southern pine and North Carolina 
are tight and active, with some dealers oversold as far 
as it is safe to be under present conditions. Shingles, 
both cedar and cypress, are scarce and high, and lath 
are extremely scarce and high in price. 

The Westmoreland Planing Mill Co., which was 
recently started here, is a sort of codperative scheme 
and the direct outcome of a serious scarcity of mill- 
work and millwork facilities. It was formed to do 
the work for three yards, and they will monopolize its 
output for the present at least. The president is John 
Slonaker, of John Slonaker & Co.; Mr. Doering, of 
Doering & Beatty, is secretary, and Herbert P. Robin- 
son, of the Miller Robinson Co., is treasurer. 

A charter has been granted at Milton, Pa., to the 
Milton Housing Corporation, with $300,000 capital. 
This corporation has been formed by public spirited 
citizens who will loan their money without interest 
in an effort to relieve the housing situation. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 9.—The market is flooded with inquiry from 
the East and from northern and western points and 
buyers from nearby peints literally haunt the market 
in person trying to place orders. There is still some 
southern pine to be had, but it is hard to find and 
prices are going up every day. The dearth of pine 
has thrown a lot of business in the way of the fir mills. 
The cypress mills have withdrawn completely, can- 
celling all quotations. It is expected by mill agents 
here that a new list will be out probably the latter 
part of this week and some very stiff advances are 
looked for. Weather conditions in the Southwest have 
suspended all outside building operations. 


Several Kansas City lumbermen are with the 7th 
Missouri Infantry in the southwest Missouri mining 
field. Among them are Bert Cummings, of the McKee 
Lumber Co., and Paul Kendall, advertising manager 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

The fuel regulations in effect here since the middle 
of last week hit the lumber trade hard. Offices may 
not be opened before 9 o’clock in the morning and must 
close promptly at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


_ Dec. 6.—The Port of Coos Bay commission has de- 
cided to build a public dock for use of lumbermen and 
other shippers and also to construct a dredge for use 
in the bay wherever it may be needed. To meet the 
expense the port will be bonded for $250,000. The 
site has not yet been determined. 


, The C, A. Smith company is now running both mills 
full force. When the big mill was opened after being 
closed several months there was difficulty in securing 
help, but the company’s plants are now fully manned. 


All of the camps - y i 
working, ps of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. are 


F The new veneer plant in Marshfield has started 
uerations with a force of +wenty-five employees. 
é re the first of the year the ‘torce will be increased. 
— important improvements are being made at 
mil 1 a on the lower Umpqua River. The Johnson 
eco uilding a large wharf for loading lumber on 
ee o and connecting with it a loading dock 500 feet 
pe which lumber can be loaded on cars. A spur 
cam from the main line of the Southern Pacific 
om i — reaching all the mills on the water front 
rept een completed. The new Buck box factory 
spent in full operation and the Reedsport Lumber 
; make some improvements in the plant. 

wig 2S adeany of the Reedsport district are negotiat- 
which o_o of the large tract of spruce timber 

as recently sold by the Gardiner Mill Co. to 
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always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 





The Mississippi Memstesmteee of 
Box Company = sHooKS AND 
CAIRO, ILL. = 


ene a EASE Ses, Simms, Bt 


try Coops, Poultry 
CAIRD, ILL. 


Boxes, Excelsior & 
Cement Coated Egg 
Case Nails. Carloadiots a Specialty, 





GREGERTSEN § CYPRESS SPE- 
CIALISTS — Lath, 

BROTHERS co. Shingles, Mould- 
ings. Quick ship- 

ments from our Cairo Yards. 

Gen’! Office, McCormick Bidg., Chicago, I!1. 


NATIONAL MILLING IN 
PLANING WILL: surteme NS wing 


WAREHOUSING 
CAIRO, ILL. Storage Distribution 





MILLWORK 
. renee Exteriorand In- 
umber Co. terior House 
CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- 
cialty. 


Louisiana Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


Clear Yellow Pine Factory and Imple- 
ment Stock. Emergency Service. 





- Exclusi fac- 
PETERSON MILLER ree et Caton 


BOX GOMPANY = wood cold storage 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES 


THE PIONEER on 
anc Shaft Strips, 
POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile Rims and 
Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
Timber Dept., Office, Memphis, Tenn. 
NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 





a 
THE BARTELME CO. Merchant ane 
OF ILLINOIS Naar anes 
.Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 








i Manufacturers and 
Dunbar Mill & Dealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. 


woodLumber, 
Wagon and Dimen- 


sion Stock. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bldg., Cairo, t1!. 


The Hendrix Mill Manufacturers of 

High-Grade Band- 

& Lumber Co., Inc. ‘Sawed Hardwood 
Lumber 


Band Saw Mill and Yards. 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 











Schuh-Mason “Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 
Lumber Co. 


— Hardwood 
umbe: 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 



































The MIAMI TRAILER built for 
the LUMBER Business 




















Built in Capacities of 1-2-3 and 6 tons. 


Regular four wheel trailers built in capacities 
from 800 pounds to 6000 pounds. A Trailer 


for every hauling problem. 


Ask for complete information. 


The Miami Trailer Company 


Troy, (Miami County) Ohio. 
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Save time, labor and money. Use the Dow 
Car Door Roller and unload your cars of 
lumber in one half the time. Handy, dur- 
able, inexpensive. 


Write for particulars about this and Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


LOUIS: 
VILLE 








Every Farmer’s 
A Prospect 


for lumber » 






way of get- 
ting his or- 
der is to see 
occasionally 
and keep in touch with his future plans. You 
can do this when you install a 


Monarch ‘ss eed Mill 


and 


and get him coming to your yard to have his 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., ground for you 
can then quiz him while he’s waiting around. 


Ask today for details on this 
profit maker for lumbermen. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy-?: 


MUNCY, PA. 











The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the market 
today. It contains tables of ready-made answers to 
freight rates; reducing board feet to pieces and pieces 
to board feet; lineal feet to board measure, including 
moulding, unusual methods of rechecking extensions an 
other valuable information on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cioth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


A fi 431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 








Third edition of “the 
lumberman poet’s” best 
seller. Yarns of the 
woods and humor and 
hilosophy of the lum- 
er business done into 
swinging verse. Bound 
in silk cloth, illustrated 
in tint. $1.25 postpaid. 
Address 


American Lumberman 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
hicago. * 
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: We PEERLESS 
make s : 
COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
also 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
| Tucker Duck & Rubber Co.. Ft. Smith. Ark. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 
GRAND PRIZE 


honors Panama - Pacific 
ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PAC'FIC EXPOSITION 


international Exposition 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3800 Axes & Tools 





Conrad & Adelsperger, who are representatives of 
eastern timber owners, have also purchased the Joseph 
Voash estate interest in the Sparrow & Kroll timber 
in western Douglas County, consisting of 9,000 acres 
of fire and spruce. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 6.—The car shortage if anything is worse on 
Grays Harbor than it was a week ago and lumber 
manufacturers are not making any guesses as when 
there will be a probable let up. The coal famine is 
likely to affect this section 
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W. J. Conrad and A. E. Adelsperger, of Marshfield, The South Tacoma Mill Co. has s night 

and A. E. Bradford, of Augusta, Me., president of the crew at work in the plant and has added forty men 

Bradford-Culver Timber Co. The deal involves 500,- to the payroll, according to E. C. Hill, manacer of the 

000,000 feet of spruce timber in western Douglas company. Mr. Hill stated that it is the intention to 

County which was never before available to lumber- operate day and night for the next two mon s. The 

men in small tracts. The Johnson mill at Reedsport company will operate day and night in its shingle 

has negotiated for the purchase of riya gv nt of mill if a sufficient supply of cedar logs can be secured 
? the timber. The timber is tributary to the Umpqua 

Don t Be River country, and the fact that it is — on =~ BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

f y : ne or two 

Old Fashioned eee os os ee eat csiemacienoe Dec. 6.—The indications are that the lumber ang 


shingle cut of Bellingham mills this year will approyi- 
mate that of 1918, with the probability that the lum. 
ber cut will slightly exceed the 1918 output. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills may exceed their last 
year’s production despite the Timberworkers’ walkout. 
However, the car shortage will cause a decrease in the 
cut of some of the mills and it is probable the shingle 
cut will be less than that of 1918. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has installed two lum- 
ber pilers and added two Ross tractors to its yar@ 
equipment. Some time ago this company added upto- 
date equipment in its planing mill. 





in a short time altho so far 





there has been no disposi- 
tion to cut trains. William 
Donavan sr., president of 
the Donavan Lumber Co., 
who returned from Port- 
land several days ago, re- 
ports conditions much the 
same as here. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Mol- 
rey have planned a visit for 
the Christmas holidays at 
their former home in Sagi- 
naw, Mich. Mr. Molrey is 
president of the Saginaw 
Timber Co. 


Sale of the Lester Log- 
ging Co.’s camp and other 
holdings in the North River 
country last week to the 
Saginaw Timber Co., for a 
consideration said to be 
$250,000, was the biggest 
deal in lumber circles in 
this section for a long time. 
The Lester company has 
been in the North River 
country several years and 
had a splendid equipment 
of camps and other ma- 
terial. The Saginaw Lum- 
ber Co. will continue the 
logging operations in con- 
nection with its own plant 
and will connect it with its 
railway at Saginaw. 

Improvement of the port 
of Grays Harbor so as to 
make it one of the best on 
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the Pacific coast is planned The above illustration shows an economical method of covering shingles. This 
by a bonding scheme which method may be employed alike by manufacturer or retailer. Attention is 
is to be launched at an elec- called to the number of spaces thru which the air may circulate, thus insur- 
tion to be held in January. ing that the shingles will always remain in good condition. 
A. J. Vance, lumber manu- ————__________—_- Se = = 5 
facturer of Malone, is the new candidate for the port J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
commission and he is expected to bring a lot of energy Lumber Mills, on Dec. 2 took part as president of the 
to the solution of the port problem. Washington State Good Roads Association in the selec- 
tion of the site of the peace arch to be built at Blaine 
CENTRALIA, WASH. in commemoration of the hundred years of amity be 
" tween the United States and Great Britain, ending ip 
Dec. 6.—With plenty of business booked ahead the 1914. Another lumberman of this city who took part 
mills in this territory are all busy and, though was Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul Logging 
hampered in making shipments by scarcity of cars and (Co, The site is within a hundred or hundred and fifty 
embargoes to certain points declared by some roads, feet of the water front, on the international boundary 
prices have remained firm with an advancing tendency. line. Here within the next -year will be erected by 
Advices have been received here that bids will be the Pacific Highway Association an arch 65 feet high, 
opened Dec. 19 for the dredging of Willapa Harbor with bases 25 feet square. The opening is to be held 


and the filling in of about twelve blocks of low land 
in the business district of Raymond with the silt. The 
project will consist of widening the Willapa Lumber 
Co.’s docks and the water course adjacent to the Ray- 
mond Lumber Co. and the Sanderson-Porter ship yard, 
and particularly that part of the river on which front 
the Siler Mill Co., the Quinault Lumber Co. and the 
Hanify Lumber Co. The work is expected to be 
started by Jan. 1 and after sufficient time has elapsed 
to allow the fill to settle streets and sidewalks will 
be put in. 

F. Angeles, vice-president and manager of the 
Angeles Aircraft Corporation, has established the 
home office of the company in Centralia, The plant 
will employ about twenty-five skilled workmen and 
will manufacture a “jitney” type of airplane. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 6.—Announcement of the purchase of a new 
site on the Hylebos waterway, and of plans for the 
immediate construction of a new ship yard for the 
construction of wood vessels, was made this week by 
Babare Bros., Tacoma ship builders, who operated a 
ship yard at Old Tacoma during the war. Work on the 
new site will be started immediately and the firm will 
resume the construction work which was stopped by 
the cancelation of Government contracts for Ferris 
type ships. 

The Curran Timber Co., of Everett, has sold a large 
tract of timber located near Wilkeson, Pierce County, 
to C. S. Spencer, a logger from the Hoods Canal coun- 
try. The price paid for the tract was $50,000, accord- 
ing to the court records. Neither the Curran com- 
pany nor Mr. Spencer have offices in Tacoma and the 
latter’s plans for developing his purchase are not 
known. 

C. E. Walrath, of the Walrath & Sherwood Lumber 
Co., of Omaha, Neb., was a Tacoma visitor this week 
and called on a number of the local manufacturers. 
Mr. Walrath left for Spokane after a two days’ stay 
in Tacoma. 





Sept. 20, 1920. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 6.—Everett millmen, having concluded that 
when the car shortage began last summer they were 
ushered into an ultra-modern Dante’s inferno, are upon 
the point of closing the door behind them and sitting 
down in resignation to await the coming of spring, 
with the hope that the budding of the trees may be 
accompanied by some sort of relief. An encouraging 
announcement has come from the Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co., that every indication points to a 
largely augmented export during the next six months. 
Orders have been received, it is reported here, for 
several shiploads of fir product, and negotiations for 
the charter of the necessary vessels are under way. 

Quite a flurry was caused among the millmen here 
by announcement of an order received by the regional 
railroad director at Seattle yesterday rearranging the 
basis for car distribution. Protests will be filed im- 
mediately by the smaller mill owners, while among the 
larger operators the disposition was to await develop- 
ments and be guided by the results. 

Reports gathered by the millmen show the worst 
congestion of railroads here and at nearby division 
points in the history of the Northwest. The Great 
Northern is said to have 1,500 loaded cars, eastbound, 
jamming every siding between Everett and Spokane, 
the division there refusing to accept more because of 
fuel restrictions, while the Delta yards of that line 
here are crowded to capacity. 

Work upon construction of the big burner at the 
Clark-Nickerson Co.’s mill is progressing with — 
speed. The Canyon Lumber Co. is not worrying = 
the non-arrival of its big turbine steam power plan 
now enroute from the East, a part of which — 
reached Seattle. The Stuchell interests are Labor os 
ing leisurely with the development of their plans il 
extensive additions and remodeling of the Eclipse _o 

An increasing number of shingle mills cent ao 
definitely, due to car shortage, is reported, with the 
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a 
attempting to run getting in fewer days. The lumber 
makers will welcome the December suspension for over- 
hauling, and there are indications that this will ex- 
tend beyond a fortnight, as some of them have cut 
and piled orders in hand and would prefer not to add 
to the stored stocks produced at the prevailing high 


costs. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 9.—-The only feature in the trade here during 
the last few days was the sale of a substantial lot 
of mixed lumber by Alger, Smith & Co. for all-rail 
shipment to Toledo, Ohio. No particular difficulty has 
peen experienced in obtaining flat cars for making 
shipments, but the movement of lumber has been held 
up thru the restrictions imposed thru the coal situa- 
_ —_— here with Pacific coast connections have 
reported inability to place orders for any kind of lum- 
ber or dimension stuff owing to the mills all being 

up. 
Wiaeber and lumber operators in northern Minnesota 
are mow generally sanguine that no labor difficulties 
will develop in the woods this winter. Men are more 
plentiful than they were and they appear to be more 
willing to work, The R. R. Bailey Lumber Co. has 
opened its large mill at Virginia and its present plans 
eall for operations during the winter and summer 
months. 

It is generally thought that the output of ties will 
be light this season on account of rigid specifications 
and the unfavorable conditions in the woods. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 8.—While the amount of business transacted in 
the North Carolina pine market during the week was 
not quite as heavy as during the previous week, yet 
it was very large and took in all kinds of North Caro- 
lina pine lumber. It appears that the buying in some 
markets has only just begun, the only large market 
not buying extensively now being Baltimore even tho 
the supply of stocks on hand at that point is rather 
small. There has been no apparent let-up in the de- 
mand for the better grades of rough pine and as this 
demand exceeds the visible supply, with little prospects 
of increased production any time in the near future, 
prices continue to advance right along. There has 
really been no radical advances made in prices but 
there is no question but that before next spring new 
levels will be reached far beyond existing quotations 
and there will be a decided shortage of all kinds of 
pine lumber as well as other woods. 

There has been a heavy demand for 4/4 edge box 
and edge culls during the week, large cargo sales and 
rail sales being frequent. A small percentage of this 
business is for delivery at intervals, the balance being 
wanted right away. It has been but natural for 
prices to advance to a higher level and the prediction 
is freely made that by the end of January, 1920, 
prices of box lumber will be as much as $5 a thousand 
higher than they are now, with the supply available 
very short indeed. There has also been a good de- 
mand for rough stock box and culls as well as 5/4 
and 6/4 edge box, resulting in stiffening prices all 
along the line. The exceptionally active demand for 
roofers with advancing prices is bound to stiffen prices 
on rough box lumber. Box bark strips continue in 
very active demand and while some of the mills have 
a surplus of this stock at present, this has been cut 
down considerably during the last two weeks and 
there is not so much disposition to give concessions 
to move the stock. 

There is a brisk demand for flooring, ceiling and 
partition, a great many mixed car orders being re- 
ceived with several large orders for flooring etc., taken 
on at good prices and solid car orders of jYs-inch ceil- 
ing becoming more frequent. Prices of these items are 
advancing and will continue to advance under exist- 
ing conditions. The weather continues mild and favors 
building operations. There is a disposition on the part 
of buyers now to look out for spring supplies right 
away before they are up against the proposition of not 
being able to get any stock at all. The price ques- 
tion hardly enters into sales right now, the main point 
planing mills are oversold on flooring etc., for some 
time to come with production below normal. The de- 
mand for roofers of all kinds is very good, large sales 
of }§-inch and }{-inch stock being frequent. Prices 
being when shipment can be made. ‘The majority 
have naturally advanced and further advances may be 
looked for. Some roofers are being bought for future 
delivery, but the amount is small compared with that 
wanted right away. The car supply is somewhat 
easier but the mills are not getting all the equipment 
they would like to get in view of increased orders 


taken, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 6.—Demand, as well as prices, continues to 
increase thruout the entire southern pine belt, and 
more business has been accepted during the last two 
Weeks than at any similar period during the heavy 
Government buying, Reports come from all mills that 
bong are sold as far ahead now as they are going to 
rm a This has caused more or less excitement among 
un uyers and they are beginning to offer high prices. 
mol very optimistic as to the future and believe 
a. € present maximum prices will be the minimum 
. co Within two months. The largest demand seems 
a ed all grades of planing mill stocks and 2-inch 
pene wo B&better 3-inch flooring is now bringing 
B a $80 and No. 1 common around $75, with No. 
te . amon rur ning close to $40. Two-inch dimension 
eo oe oinch No. 1 common brings around $36 to 
od ged t qusand, f. o. b. mills. Lumbermen who have 
atte c the Susiness for years say that they have 
at tha s such a remarkable demand as the present 
Stiesine a of the year, around the holidays always 
one, oi, o be the dull part of the lumber year. How- 
» Al previous records have been knocked sky high 








The Motorless 
Motor Truck 





Thousands 
in Use 





DIVISION 1—Light four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles for 
use with passenger cars or 
light trucks: 1,230 lbs., 34 
ton and 1 ton. 





DIVISION 2— Heavy - duty 
four-wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks: 114 
tons, non-reversible; 2 
tons, 314 tons, and 5 tons, 
reversible and non-revers- 





DIVISION 3—Semi-Trail- 
mobiles: 214 tons, 4 tons, 
6 tons, and 10 tons. 











everywhere. 


516-536 E. Fifth Street 


Convenient, Satisfactory 
and Economical 


very highest endorsement to this Trailmobile from every 
standpoint. It is the most convenient, satisfactory and 
economical method of delivery we have ever used in our 
lumber operations. In our opinion theTrailmobile is the 
solution of the problem of lumber delivery by motor.” 


Our literature describes what Trailmo- 
biles are doing in the lumber business 


The Trailmobile Company 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel 


railmobile | 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 






SED behind a Ford one-ton 

truck the Trailmobile oper- 

ated bythe Southside Lumber 
Company, 1895 East High Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, hauls loads up to 
2,000 feet of lumber all over the city 
and surrounding country. 











The Company says: “The roller 
Jack-knife unloading feature of this 
Trailmobile has worked perfectly 
wherever wecan unload by dumping. 
We can unload up to 2,000 feet of 
lumber in four minutes whereas by 
ordinary methods it would take 25 
to 30 minutes. 









“We do not hesitate to give our 










Write for it now. 






Cincinnati, Ohio 








Our price ..... 


New Hip Rubber Boots... . 


TOGGOEE 65.5.6 xn. F 


postage if by parcel post. 





Army Goods 


Purchased from the U. S. Government 
Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—I 6x 16—Cost $100.00— 


Used Army Tente—Pyramid ‘Shape—9x9. a 

Used Army Tents—Pyramid Shape—7x7... 

Tarpaulins—9x16 ........ 
rger size tarpaulins at various prices. 

Pee UE CR OPEN emer 

1912 Model Officers’ Saddles—Made to fit any horse...... .Each 15.0 

Humane Metal Horse Collars — Will fit any horse — Just the yok a ge 


10,000 second hand guverninent weel ‘Tne heavy canvas 
horse blankets Ce corcccecccceseccccocsceasecces sc cher Paw ~ 6:25 


The above tents and tarpaulins are all made of 12-ounce duck being a 
ordinary tents. Mail orders promptly filled. Send draft or money et along. Include 


Barrett & Zimmerman, pW. St. Paul, Minn. 


tte e cece eee eeeeee es each $27.50 and $35.00 


eee re ....-Each 25.00 
err et ee ee Each 15.00 
OER TE oe Led Caer eed receues ..-Each 16.00 


ie ate occ ccccccce se seach ~ 2.50 


lot heavier than 
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during the last two weeks and the slogan now seems 
to be: “The sky is the limit.” 

The dimension and timber market is also booming, 
in spite of the fact that this is normally the time of 
year when things are dormant in the heavy construc- 
tion line, and the present demand can be accounted for 
only in one way, and that is that the yards are laying 
in supplies for the spring trade. The export market 
also demands a good deal of attention. At this time 
there is more foreign business offered than can be 
accepted, in spite of the fact that there is a shortage 
of tonnage for export. The largest part of export 
shipments is still going to the islands and South 
America, with some moving to England, Spain and 
Italy. 

Probably the lath proposition is the most phenom- 
enal phase of the present situation. It is practically 
impossible to supply the demand for lath, and they are 
now bringing any price that the mills ask. The high- 
est price that has been noted for lath was $11 f. o. b. 
mill; however, this was for one car, and the average 
price that mills obtain is $9 for No. 1 standard green 
lath. Shingles also are in great demand, and prices 
for these are higher than has ever before been known. 
No. 1 pine shingles, 4x18, are bringing $7 f. o. b. 
mill and the mills are unable to supply the demand. , 

Much interest is being manifested among the mills 
in the railroad situation, and many are wondering if 
there is going to be a curtailment of freight service as 
well as of passenger service on account of the severe 
shortage of coal. The labor situation is now very 
acute, and it is daily growing worse. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 8.—In the Calcasieu section mills have very 
fair stocks, but are unable to move it in lots large 
enough to satisfy all demands. Demand for all grades 
of lumber continues very good and the volume of build- 
ing seems to be holding its own. Prices on all grades 
are satisfactory. 

The Lake Charles Naval Stores Co., of which W. A. 
Hood is vice president and general manager, recently 
entered into contracts the result of which was the 
leasing of something like 30,000 acres of pine stump- 
age from various lumber companies for turpentining 
purposes. About one hundred and fifty new camps will 
be built and at least three hundred men given employ- 
ment. The timber is distributed as follows: From 
the J. A. Bel Lumber Co., 10,000 acres near the log- 
ging camp of Bel in Allen Parish, on the Frisco rail- 
road. About fifty camps will be placed on this tract; 
from the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 20,000 acres, 
10,000 acres of which is located near Leesville, in 
Vernon Parish, and the remaining 10,000 acres near 
Cravens, another big mill of the Pickering Lumber Co. 
in the vicinity of Fullerton. Headquarters for all this 
business will be at Lake Charles. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Dec. 8.—Contrary to the policy of the conservative 
element in the southern pine industry, who have stood 
for stabilization of prices, the market is again ‘‘run- 
ning wild,’’ so to speak, and the sky seems to be the 
limit to which some items may go. The demand for 
lumber is said to be the heaviest in the history of the 
country, which presages a tremendous building boom 
thruout the country next spring. Inquiries come thick 
and fast and prices on many items of southern pine 
have advanced $3 to $7 a thousand. A prominent 
lumberman recently stated that he had never known 
a time when there was so little sacrificing in prices 
for quick sales. 

The demand for all kinds of hardwoods far exceeds 
the supply, with the usual result, advancing prices. 
Number 2 gum is increasing in demand. Oak, ash and 
hickory, lead in inquiries. Beech and elm are moving 
freely at top prices. There is very little magnolia 


available. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 8.—That there is mighty good reason for the 
southern pine operators to feel cheerful regarding the 
market situation is indicated by the continued brisk 
demand. The demand is heavier than the mills can 
promptly take care of, and there seems to be no pros- 
pect of any appreciable lessening of the buying fever 
even during the holiday season. Many of the orders 
and inquiries are from dealers in the North and East 
eager to stock up for next year’s trade and apparently 
fearing two things, higher prices and delay in getting 
the lumber shipped. In order to hasten shipments 
some of the buyers are more than willing to pay pre- 
miums. 

The demand lately for edge grain flooring, boards 
and dimension has been heavy with car materials 
showing considerable improvement, Practically every- 
thing required for house building brings unusually high 
prices. As they do not use coal, the lumber mills are 
affected by the coal strike only as trade generally is 
affected by such a disturbance. The shortage of rail- 
road cars continues very acute. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 8.—The mills have been getting a better supply 
of cars during the last few days and have been able 
to get some of their rush orders moving. They are 
afraid the supply will soon fall off because of the cur- 
tailment of railroad service due to the coal situation. 
The demand continues to improve and prices are still 
going upward, with no one knowing when the top will 
be reached. The rainy weather during the last few 
days has retarded production to some extent, but the 
small mills are the ones really affected, as the weather 
is not yet bad enough to bother the large operations. 

A new box factory is being built in this city by the 
Republic Box Co. (Inc.), of Mississippi, capitalized at 
$25,000, with S, S. Levy and others of New Orleans 
as incorporators. The box plant will be located near 
the veneer plant of the Hattiesburg Veneer Co. and 
will use some material made by it. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 

line. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
aw except the heading can be ad- 
itted. E 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











SAW FILER—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Can do both in medium mill or file for large mill. Just 
cut out. Reference, present employer, who can say ‘‘Best 
we ever had.’’ Fully explain rooming, boarding and work- 
ing conditions. No upkeep millwrighting. 
Address ‘‘CLEAN CUT FILER,”’ care American Lumberman. 





tI § dbs 
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WE WANT A MAN UNDER 38 


With lumber experience to assume charge Pacific Coast buy- 
ing office for large wholesaler. Experience in Western woods 
not necessary, though desirable. The big essential is a suc- 
cessful record in some branch of the lumber industry, either 
office, buying or selling. The right man must show past 
earning capacity of at least five thousand dollars per year. 
In reply state fully qualifications, age, experience, salaries 
earned, etc. 


Address “R. 9,’’ care American Lumberman, 





WANTED—TWO LUMBER INSPECTORS 
Who are especially familiar with Poplar, grading according 
to rules of National Hardwood Lumber Ass’n, at mill located 
in middle Georgia, in city of 60,000, healthy climate, good 
schools. Permanent work and good salary to right men. 
Give age, references and salary expected in first letter. 
Address **R..15,’’ care American Lumberman, 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN. 
Wanted for a large plant in the South. Must be a first 
class man capable to handle both stock and special work. 
Give experience and salary expected. 
Address BOX NO. 285, Palatka, Florida. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Of 18 to 21 years in city department of large lumber yard 
northwest side, Chicago; capable of extending invoices, 
estimate and checking bills. Splendid opportunity for 
energetic young man. Give references and salary expected. 
Answer in long hand. 
Address “R 








. 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LIVE HUSTLER FAMILIAR WITH 
Virginia and Maryland trade wanted by old established 
wholesale firm handling output of several mills high grade 
stocks only. Must be thoroughly experienced Long Leaf 
Dimension and Dressed Stock, also Cypress. Give full in- 
formation and references first letter. 
P. O. BOX 1167, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN AS ASSISTANT. 
Young man with office experience in Retail Lumber and 
Mill Work business to assist present manager in retail 
yard, located in Cleveland, Ohio. chance for ad- 
vancement. State in first letter, experience, age, religion, 
when available, and salary expected. 
dress “Pp, 23,’? care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Steady work good town with good schools. Prefer man with 
wholesale yard experience. Give reference, age and salary 
expected in first letter. 

Address “Pp. 19,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED HOTEL MAN 
To manage Hotel for lumber company operating in Northern 
Michigan. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
Good salary to the right person. 

Address “Pp. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 
By Minnesota concern (manufacturesr and jobbers lumber and 
Cedar products), to take charge sales Cedar Post and pole 
department. Must be familiar with trade—both northern 
and western. State fully experience, references, age and 
salary wanted first letter. 
Address “P. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A MAN WITH EXECUTIVE 
Ability, who has had experience in wholesale and retail lum- 
ber. sash, doors and millwork, by mill located in good City 
in West Tennessee. Give experience, references, and salary 
in first letter. Position will be open January Ist. 

Address “P. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
By a large wholesale concern, a young man 35 to 40 years of 
age, experienced in wholesale business. Capable of taking 
full charge in absence of general manager. corre- 
spondent and personal salesman well posted on Tong and 
Short Leaf Yellow Pine. Permanent position and liberal 
salary to man who can show results. ive age, references, 
experience, all in strict confidence. 
Address “T,. 1,"? care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—AT ONCE A WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 


For a large logging operation in New Mexico. 
150,000’ per day. White pine, a high and dry country, 
Salary is no question to the right party. A man that can 
handle and deliver the goods, we will be willing to pay satis. 
factory salary. ; 
McKINLEY LAND & LUMBER CO., Albuquerque, N. mM, 


Capacity 





WANTED—BY JANUARY FIRST 
An assistant manager for a well etsablished retail lumber 


yard handling a general line of building materials. One 
who is capable of taking care of a large volume of business 
and to have charge of sales, shipping, collections and general 


correspondence. 


This position requires hustle, initiative and 
executive ability. 


Good opportunity for advancemer 





it to ri 
party. Apply in own handwriting, giving references, expat 
ence and salary expected; married man between thirty and 
forty years preferred. a 
Address “R. 28,’’ care American Lumberman 
WANTED—COMPETENT 
Hardwood lumber inspector. Good wages, full time and 


steady work. 
THE OVAL WOOD DISH COMPANY, 

Tupper Lake, N, yY. 

WANTED—BY WHOLESALE YELLOW PINE 





Lumber Company located in St. Louis, a sales manager 
who is thoroughly capable of handling a position of this 
character in a satisfactory manner. In your reply state 
age, experience, references and salary expected. ; 
Address “R. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
With practical lumber experience, also salesman 
JONES-COATES & BAILEY, 
1030 Hooker St., Chicago. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 

We want a man capable of handling a crew of men, teams 
and trucks to take charge of all unloading and checking of 
ears and city deliveries. We prefer a young married man 
who wants to locate permanently with a good company who 
will pay him what he is worth and give him opportunity to 
advance or acquire interest in the business. Please state 
—_ Yad fully and name salary expected if you answer 
this ad. 

BLYTHEVILLE LUMBER CO., Blytheville, Ark. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer for my Talbot, Michigan mill a healthy young 
man who is a hustler and wants to get ahead. One who ean 
keep books, take what little dictation we have, keep our car 
records of incoming logs and outgoing lumber, learn to seale 
logs and be generally useful. Do not answer unless you are 
a real hustler and like this kind of work and are ambitious 
to see how much you can do and learn. State age, experi 
ence and salary in first letter. 








JAMES R. ANDREWS, 
Escanaba, Mich. 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER. 

A salesmanager for wholesale Yellow Pine lumber office. 
Must be good correspondent with experience in wholesale 
lumber. Prefer a man about thirty years of age, not over 
thirty-five. Willing to pay a good salary and commission 
to right man. 

Address 





“K. 28.’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL MAN 
With contracting experience. Address 
COMBS LUMBER CO., Lexington, Ky. 


‘ WANTED—HEAD FIREMAN 
Capable of keeping boiler plant in condition. Battery of 
ten boilers. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 
Good salary to right man. 
Address “R. 14.’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don not want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 


‘Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are 


received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
With or without money to invest, in a well-established busi- 
ness in a large Southern city. 

Address ““R. 7,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER BUYER 
Familiar with South and Southeastern Indiana and South 
western Ohio. 
dress “R, 8,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
To take entire charge of line yards company’s books -— 
business of $700,000 year year, operating 3 yards in oil fields 
of Oklahoma. Do not reply to this advertisement unless 
you — had Fo yacomyes _ ean accept position by Dec. 
28th. Sala er month. 
‘aAdress” “ sa “R. 4,” care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED ts 
Saw mill superintendent to operate a single band and —= 
mill in Northern Michigan. Must be able to furnish a 
factory references in first letter, state experience, Ra a4 
expected, how soon could report for work if application 


os “R. 1,’ care American Lumberman, 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


For stock and odd work sash and door factory n 





West. We want a young man familiar wi State 
methods and with modern methods of handling —, tea 
age, experience, whether married or not, salary pe 


4 r details in first letter. 
wen pe ony ca “R, 2,”’ care American Lumberman. 
Caneel 





FARMS AND CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


Wanted owners of farms and cut-over timber lands to ad- 
vertise in the For Sale department of the AMERICAN ~ 
BERMAN. Now Is the time to advertise and we would 
pleased to be of service. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. ; 


STs seregaae 


a6 at enn 


nonlUCOhelhlUCOOlhUC HOC 


acoeoe68f8. fF oo ww 


